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Giuseppe Creatore and Members of the Creatore Grand Opera Company Now on a Most Successful 
Tour of This Country and Canada 





1, Giuseppe Creatore, general director; 2. Agnes Robinson, soprano; 3. Salvatore Sciarretti, tenor; 4. Marian Veryl, soprano (photo © Underwood & Underwood) 5. France 
tenor; 6. Henriette Wakefield, contralto; 7. Lina Palmieri, soprano; 8. Adolph Schmid, associate director; 9, Ward Twichell, secretary; 10. Alice Hesleri, soprano; 11. Ada Paggi, + 
5 15. Vito Mescato, baritone; 16. Nino Ruisi, bass; 17. Wadsworth Provandie, baritone; 18. Giuseppe 


12. Silvio Garavelli, baritone; 13. Paul Morenzo, tenor; 14: Sibyl Conklin, contralto; 
tenor; 19. Henry Weldon, bass 


























MUSICAL 


COURIEK 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, and School Positions 

BABCOCK 


Concert Secured 


MRS 
2634 Circle 
Carnegie Hall, 


Telephone, 


New York 


THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 

positions 
Colleges, 
for 
Macneca BuiLpine 


for Teachers of Music in 
and Conservatories. Teachers 
all departments of school and 
New Orleans, 


Secures 
Schools, 
recommended 
college work 
Louisiana 


DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
and French Opera 


Hat 


J. H. 


Italian 


New York 


603.4 CARNEGIE 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Singing, EBar-Training, Musical Stenogra 

phy. Normal course in Public and Private School 

Mus Special coaching for church trials 
Address 48 Lefferts Place 


Brooklyn School, 


M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—I nterpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave ’ 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New Y« 


CARL 


wk 


NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management 

1425 Broadway, 
Vocal Studio 
i Tel 


MME, 


Annie Friedberg, New York 


1405 Columbus 


50 W. 67th St, 


MME, KATHRYN CARYLNA, 
of voice in all its branches Defects 
of tone production eradicated 

Diction 

‘ New York 
§910 Schuyler 


leacher 


French and Italian Lyric 


West 86th Street 
Telephone, 


HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 


For teaching periods address, 
Care of Musical Courier, 
Avenue 


New York 


437 Fifth 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


New York 


i144 Fast 62nd Street, 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall Tel, 1350 Circle 


BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 


JANET 


FLORENCE E, GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 


137 West 69th St., New York 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 


JACQUES L. 


Formerly Director East 
Music School, N. Y., 
Neighborhood Symphony 
new Studios, instruction 
stall of able teachers 
136 East 76th St., New York City 
Telephone—Rhinelander 4345, 


GOTTLIEB, 

Side House Settlement 
Founder and Conductor 
Orchestra, announces 
in all departments, 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 
ws. Anna Zincien, Dizecror 


M 
1425 Broadwa (Metropolitan Opera 
Bid , New York City 
el. 1274 Bryant 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Pesatesy Metr —— Opera Biquee, } N.Y. 
Residence: 2184 ate Ave. N. 
Phone, 3067 remont 


Tue Joun Dennis MEHAN Sruptos. 


Mary Jordan, Marie Morrisey, 
Evan Williams, Harry McClaskey, John Barnes 
Wells, Robert Parker, Elizabeth Rhys and over 
0 artists now in responsible positions 

For all 
154 West 
1472 


Teachers of 


65 
Hall, 
Circle 


Carnegie 
Tel 


particulars, apply 70 
57th st., New York City 


Tue BOICE STUDIO OF VOCAL ART 
Boice 
Henry Swocx Boice, 


entral Park West 


Susan 5 
Mus 
65 ¢ 


Consulting Teacher 
Tel. Columbus 7140 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL 
} Carnegie Hall, 


STUDIOS 
New York 


BOGERT, 


SINGING 


he Be 


ART 


WALTI 
OF 


not tire the throat.” 


mont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4834 Morningside 


ANDERTON, 
PIANIST—TEACHER 
Hall, New York 


321 Cirele 


HARRY 
CONCERT 

814 Carnegie 

Phone, 


FICKENSCHER 
University of 
Saturdays 
68TH Srreet New Yorx Crry 
CRUZAN FICKENSCHER 


Artist. Teacher of Voice 


ARTHUR 


Music 
Alternate 


PRoFessor 


of Virginia. 


Dean 
56 West 


EDITH 


Concert 


MILLIE RYAN, 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone Circle 2131 


HELEN ETHEL 
M X'RR, 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 

Teacher of Theo Karle. 
828-829 Carnegie Hall Tel 


EDMUND J. 


VOCAL 


Circle 1350 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio West 104th Street 
2859 Academy 


257 


Phone, 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Soprano Vocal 
Address, J 


Method 
Hall. 


Lehmann 
Carnegie 


Instruction, 


Cartall, 601-602 


MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 

“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
-tFrancesco Lamperti. 

Carnegie Hall Studios 1103-4, New York City. 


UR A. LUYSTER, 


Specialist in Sight Singing 
teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
Readers"—No instrument 
individual instruction 
Ist Private any time. 
Phone, 6515W Flatbush. 


WILB 


(Formally 
“A Maker of 

Both class and 
Class courses begin Oct. 
Carnegie Hall Res 


used. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 


limited number 
34 Gramercy 


Gramercy 


Will pupils. 


receive a 
Residence: 


3187 


of 
ark. 


Phone, New York City 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session. 


504 Carnegie Hall New York City 


Studios 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 
337 West 85th Street, New York. 





HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


701 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Metropolitan Opera Company 

Street New York 


Formerly 
44 West 86th 





Muse. EMMA A, DAMBMANN 
PEACHER OF SINGING-—VOICI 
PLACING SPECIALIS1 

s heard for Southland Singers Organization 
by appointment 
West 
1436 Riverside 
Tebbs Accompanists 
and Willard Sekther 


10 137 93rd SrrReet 


Phone 
or: Leroy 
Blabb 


Lucille 


BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher Alma _ Gluck, Sophie and 

Cecil Arden 
33 West 67th St 


Sicnor A. 


of Braslau 


Studio: , New York 


CLARA NOVELLO 
“All Can Sing if They 
140 West 57th Street, 
Phone, 


DAVIES, 
Know How to Breathe.” 
New York City 


Cirele 3053 


WILLIAM 
VOCAL 
Address 


THORNER, 
TEACHER AND COACH 
209 West 79th Street, New York City 


R 


in Paris, 


MMe. 


Teacher 


opening Studios 


France, October Ist 


REGINA DE SALES 


ot 
American 


Singing 
ll 


Inquiries—Care Express Co., rue 


Scribe, Paris, France 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera vo Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
ew ork 


Taylor Bldg., 46 Cannon St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 

Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 

Hall 832-3, New York City 


Carnegie Studios, 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera 


851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 


Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 
Murray Hill. Personal address, 408 W. 150th 
St. N. Y. C. Tel. 1530 Audubon. 


CARL FIQUE Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano.. 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
West 137th Street; New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio: 607 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 


Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
N. Y, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


1425 
Bidg.), 
All Mail to 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York. Phone Bryant 1274. 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
67th Street New York 

Phone, Columbus 4984 


MARIE 

Pianist 
Assistant to Wager Swayne, 
72nd St 
Telephone 


MIKOVA 


Instruction 


New York 


308 East , 
2689 Rhinelander 


DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 


35 East 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


48 West 72nd Street. 


1 
Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York 


ADELE 


PIANIST, 


LEWING, 

COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschtizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 

Telephone, Audubon 960 
Studio Steinway Hall 


Downtown 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO 
VOICE CULTURE. 


FOR 
AND 


230 E. 62d St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone, Riverside 366 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 


Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346 


(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 


BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing 


lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils, 

and Oratorio Repertoire 

Street New York City 


2047 Schuyler 


Song 
249 West 80th 
Phone 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
424 Central Park West ‘ New York 

Tel. 4474 Academy, 


DAISY NELLIS, 
AMERICAN PIANIST 


Concerts 





Recitals. 
Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 


FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren 








fel. River 7975 


349 Cenrrat Park West New Yorx 
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MINNIE TRACEY 


ee Dramatic Soprano 


Tei Asan Mine 
Cc 


Studio: ‘Wrodline Academy, W. 
Private Address: The Claremont, Apt. 22, 
W. McMillen St., Cincinnati,” Ohio. 


ANGELO GIVFFRIDA 


VIRTUOSO VIOLIN SCHOOL 
E t of Joachim'’s Famous Method 
STUDIO: 1013 CARNECIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Every Tuesday and Friday from 9:30 A. M to 1:30 P. M, 


ENGELHARDT vctais 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street, New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music, 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Address: Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street and 


Lexington A N. Y. 
Mondays and Thursdays, § Seleuee Hall, N. Y. 


PIANIST 


HENIOT 
KIMBALL HALL 


Lev “ee 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


Exclusive Management: MILLER, RESSECUIE & TUFTS 
1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Berean, Schiflmann Bldg. St. Pasl, Misa, 














MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer-—Conductor 
651 West 169th Street New York 
Telephone Audubon 4440 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher ol 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Voci Music 


337 West 86th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER |, 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp Coacn 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West 109th St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 





RAYMOND WILSON 


Syracuse Universit Srre New York 
Pianist vers an cuse, New Yor 


UEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave.. St. Louis. Mo. 





CLARK ax HAMMAN N 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestaut Street 





Philadelphia 





MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO, Teacher of Singing 
Detective Speech Corrected 
Season 1920-21, Lynchourg, Va. 


Carolyn WHT LARD uust 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, Ill. 


E 
D 
N 
A 


HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


Pranwt AND TEACHER 
t 66th Sireet, New York 
Stadios:| 3349 W. West 30th Street, Brooklya 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 

Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 


Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Mack, Marion Stanley, “4 verre whee 














Violinist and Teacher 


235 West 75th Street, N. Y. 
Tel, Columbus 9750 











hn Hendricks 
Marshell” rae O’Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Saccetti, Marion Weeks, and 
other singers in opera and church work. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


COURIEK 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK. 


Artist Teacher 
“Singer and vocal pedagogue.” “‘Internationally recog- 
nized as a Voice Builder, Voice Repairer and Coach.”’ 
Special Course in Diction. Pupils prepared for Opera, 
Oratorio and Concert. Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and 
many other successful singers.  8t 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BARONESS LEJA de TORINOFF 
RUSSIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
A-a:lable Concerts, Opera and Recital 

Address: 103 West 77th Street . New York 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, etc. 
FRED V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th Street, New York 


BETTY GRAY 


Zzzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 


udios, Burnet House 








Phone Schuyler 920 








5 6 Violinist, — and 
1 aaa Advanced 
N Posie. tit ae = ee 





HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Address: Suite 110 
Bank Blidg., Pittsburgh, 


K RAF T 


Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
454 DPeming Place. Chicago 


Boncls VALERI 


First National 
Pa. 





=sChax> 





SEE AD 
NEXT 
ISSUE 








CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Organist and pinching — Ch 


, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
ata Fifth Ave., New York. 


GIACOMO BOURG 


who taught Olshansky, Parsons, Lucey, 
Aronson, Lindgren and others. 


m™' 4131 Madison Avenue, New York 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
Metropoliten Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Suite 43 New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


HUGO 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
INSTRUCTION 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Wednesdays at.125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 
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D 
aw 
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: FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
: Soloist St. Pattick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 


Under Management 
East: Edna Davis West: Lawrence Lambert 


Personal address: 
479 West 146th St. - New York 


we" WILDE: 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


MAE 


BONNETTI 


Prima Donna Contralto 





Senees’ 
ganist 


— 





For terms and dates apply 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 

Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mibr-Hardy. 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 

430 West 57th St. Tel, 6641 Columbus, New York 





NEVAD. 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 











rtm testy | 


care MUSICAL COURIER CO. 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Instruction ISS 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 








By RAGNA LINN 


ORATORIO, CONCERT, seaman 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
VOCAL STUDIO 
A <I! ST <n 





‘McKinney 


COMPOSER 
DEAN OF MUSIC AT RUTGERS COLLEGE 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


3 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, IIL 


MARIE TIFFANY 


a Hall, New York 


LOISA PATTERSON 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Address, Care Musical Courier, New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Management: a Ma: Neh Smith, 
erson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 














Management: Antonia Sawyer - 











Direction: Harrison Matuer 
Suite 40, Metro olitan Opera House Building, 
‘ew York City 





BIRDICE BLYE ‘ri: 


(5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 





LAZAR S$. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Bel Canto School of Singing 


Endorsed by Ruffo, Raisa, Didur, 
Chaliapin, Sammarco, Sembach, 
Zerola, ete. 





F : Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. — 3 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 





Address 
care Thos. A. Edison, Inc. 








Orange, N. J. 
H KRONOL Cellist 
N 56) West 147th St 
Ss New York 


+Tel.: 216 Audabes 


HELEN ALLYN 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Available Concerts and Opera 
Address: 620 Orchestra Building, Chicago, Il. 


tare HOFFMANN 222% 


Home Address: St. Paul. 


MARGHERITA BOURG-ZIPERI 


AMERICAN NICHTINGALE 
Concerts and Recitals 
1131 Madiscn Avenue New York 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
1544 Aeolian Hall © New York City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


omcnggneatandeton 
Fine Arts Building 
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A 
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Chicago 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, Tel. 9100 Schuyler 
Hotel Belleclaire, Broadway at 77th St., N. Y. 


Joseph Breil 


Composer—Conductor 
112 W. 91st St., New York Riverside 7524 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


356 W, 22nd St., Kew York City { 
Telephone 8026 Farragut 











FRANCES DE VILLA 


ii, 
t GILBERTE 


L In recitals of his own works 











Successful son 8: “Th 
T Devil’ 's Lovesong, “Evening 
Song, “Two R oses, 
Dusky L ullaby,” “Come 


Out in the Sweet Spring Night.” 





Lincolnville Beach, Me. 
DR. NICHOLAS JJ. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Granberry Piano Schoo!, 839 PY 
) tn mal ba png ie Dg reete Mall} New YORK 


Tel. Morningside 4860 





SERGEI 
KLIBANSKY 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Stadio: 212 W. $9th St., New York City, $329 Circle 





OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS 


BEST STRINGS tri 


GRaMT, 
CMO 699-91 LOU POS { 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO, 


~~ * oR 279 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 
=S7 1663 














514 West 114th Street 
HAENSEL & JONES, Acclian Hall, New York 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
K 1 MBALL HALL 
CHICAGO 


Apply to President'952 Eighth A 


NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces tor Season 1920-1921 
Operatic Chorus—Director ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Dramatic Director, MILDRED HOLLAND 
for All | 
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The Artrio Angelus The Best Bargain is Quality— 


R d P HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
cpro ucing 1ano T today — is still being built by its — 
maker 33 


With an Original Library of Records q Its paar eee use is paren netlisticns as the 


Made by the Greatest Musicians University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 








caer. aera sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY aerate te eT elf 


: pe es mgt ; Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
ew York Offices, 450 Fifth Avenue THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago :: :: MAKERS | 


























THE 


STEINERT PIANOFORTE ||| A. B. Chase Piano Co. 


used exclusively by Upright and Grand Pianos 
AND 


Mary Garden 


M. STEINERT & SONS, STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 





Reproducing Player Pianos 








Offices: 9 East 45th Street . . New York City 
Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 














Boston Concert Bureau, Inc. 
Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. e e 
Representatives wanted in every important musi- His Music 
cal center to arrange and manage concerts. ° 
References required Masterpieces 
and 2,000 others 


KARL KRUEGER all 15¢ each 


CONDUCTOR AND COACH gave the worldgreat music, 

















ven Seamer on eB N Scervornnas | Original Welte-Mignon 


When you buy music for your piano, 


ask for Century edition q 
GRACE HOFHEIMER cdomort, | AF re Paper the printing—the design CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 


Addres ast 20 Lincoln Avenue, Fort Wadswor ing are high-class beyond compare. 


‘is, ia atm Pr, | Wt mone cried to be comet for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 


the master wrote it. You can’t 


J. WARREN  Calesie—tod—lecmpese bay more—why pay more than MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


ae West the Century price, 15c! 
72nd Street Century Catal i te : M i eg : : 
ERB now York meairasy th 4 ms phemarels Witha Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 


you'll find “Evening Star,” “Fall- Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 
ing Weierts ae Brillante,” 


ASCHENFELDER Deneg Cancion” Das. WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


Kin, ‘Estudiantina, 
Teacher of caging and supplementary wit Music.” “Ber- GEORGE W. +s Raima President 
ects. “Dance Espagnole,” arerooms: Fifth Avenue ; 
tudio: 118 Weet 18th Street New York meiner of ‘Spring, yarel Ofice and Wi ot A New York City 


Hope. he Storm, 
of Spring,” “Song of the Brook,” 


“Spanish Dance,” and practi- 
cally all the other standard 


classics, 

Con N RE eRe iro een BRADBURY 
Century Edition is the ized 

Hite Repaolde, 24 Vislin’ Carolyn Neldhardh, Celle | standard edition of America—good, 


hadron: 416 Wo 86h Be Be ure tet th eae Whee 1854 NEW YORK——1920 


New York City 
d fair-priced. Insist upon 
Contuny. m ere F. G. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 450 Fiith Avenue 
































R If your ng BR supp! 
you, we w mplete 

f 2,000 inn 

OVIDE MUSIN § EDITION 5 popular standard 

Belgian School of Violin — ne free on Te 

Contains tn 4 books every essential for violin . 

Cees ||P omens Bl FP IOMUND GRAM 

where ne ry, "by — esis; selections 241 W, 40th St., New York City 


from other masters, uteer, Dont. 
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Germany’s New Musical Season Is Struggling 
Under a Wet Blanket of Economy 


Berlin Particularly Is Pufing and Squeaking, with Concert Halls Sold Out at Prices Ranging Down to Three Marks, and 
Medest--Lunch Costing Thirty — Recklessness and “High-Brow” Methods—Busoni Protests—Beethoven 
« “Celebrations Begin—Kreisler and Elman to the Fore—A Good “Tristan” Performance-— 


the Most 


~ 





" More German Grumblings at American Art 


Berlin, Germany, October 1, 1920.—As ‘the musical sea- 
son gets under way—not without considerable puffing and 
squeaking—one wonders if the great “prosperity” of the 
post-war period is going to. continue. Six years of artistic 
imbreeding in Germany have produced an almost unprece- 
dented amount of selfsatisfaction (“swelled head” would 
be theeshorter and uglier word) and a+ not inconsiderable 
nut of artistic miscarriages. But people have gone on 
giving’ and listenitig to concerts, convinced that. by the 
sheer weight of quantity the German supremacy in music 
could be reaffirmed, until—in a_post- 
season katzenjammer mood—they dis- 
covered that the jubilant polyphony 
was not in harmony with the economic 
basis.at all. There is something pa- 
thetic and humorous, surely, in the 
local pride over sold out halls, at 
prices ranging down to three marks, 
when the.most modest lunch or supper: 
costs thirty. 

The. new season in Berlin and all 
over Germany is struggling under the 
wet blanket of economy. The musi- 
cians’ war has found its Keynes in the 
person of. Professor Weissmann, who 
in a series of articles published in 
various hyperintellectual magazines 
points out the absurdity of this 
“Beitrieb,” of debutants’ recitals in = 
“papered” houses, of aspiring and per- = 
spiring conductors leading hired or- = 
chestras, when critics—thanks to the = 
scarcity of paper—can devote a bare = 
line or two to their efforts. Let those 
listen who have ears. 


Up 100 Per Cent. 3 


More effective by. far than such 
moralizing is the implacable voice of 
labor. The Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra has decided that it is much 
more important to have a well nour- = 
ished tuba player than to help Herr = 
This-and That to fame, and accord- 
ingly has doubled its hire at one fell 
swoop. Goodbye, Mr. Would-Be Con- 
ductor! Goodbye, concerto fiend of 
the three in one variety! Seventeen 
thousand marks for one concert is too 
much for any but—Americans! And, 
alas, where are they? 

The overworked critic heaves a sigh 
of relief at such prospects. But even 
he must. regret other fateful conse- 
quences of the economic readjustment 
—for instance, the disbanding of the = 
Philharmonic Chorus, unable to main- 
tain itself under the new conditions. 
It is hoped that under the guise of a 
“High School Choir” it will preserve 
its identity to some extent. From the = 
provinces one hears of orchestras = 
going to the wall, of municipal operas 
suspending activity, of musicians out 
of work or forced into the movies. 
People lament greatly over the dan- 
ger to German “kultur,” but—one asks 
—is subsidized culture a healthy =& 
growth? Is not intellectual inflation = 
as bad as economic inflation, and in & 
need of consolidation as a cure? A 
highbrow is a man educated beyond : 
his capacity. The popular idea of += 
Germany as a highbrow nation may 
be right. 

It is time, certainly, that the Ger- & 
man musician stop and “take stock.” = 
Rejuvenation is a catchword of the 
day, and, hike the worthy Vienna pro- 
fessor in physiology, the equally 
worthy Professor Weissmann in Berlin has found the 
crucial. gland. Weissmann went to Italy in the spring 
on a musico-diplomatic mission and brought back with 
him a number of scores for performance in Berlin. Here, 
indeed, is an open door by which to let in the fresh air. 
French impressionism would rouse the pan-German forces 
of the Allgemeine Musikzeitung and the journals of the 
right, but Italian impressionism opens visions of renew- 
ing old ties. 











Busoni Protests. 

The first result of this new musical fraternization was 
a concert conducted by Selmar Meyrowitz, whose disposi- 
tion is less favorable to the traditional than to the new. 
He delighted his audience with Respighi’s suite of old lute 
music dressed up in modern orchestral garb with the 
harpsichord as token of antiquity. Very pretty and very 
delicately done. The really modern note, however, was 
struck with the “Fontane di Roma,” also of Respighi, a 
symphonic tone painting which lets its fountains gush in 


Company, succeeding the late W. K. Vanderbilt. 

of the great kodak industry at Rochester, N. Y. 

music and is now erecting at Rochester what will be the finest equipped conservatory in 
the country, toward which he has already made gifts amounting to over $4,000,000. 


HNGHONUOLLDUALUNHNASLRVU SUL GULL AU 


all the colors of the post-Debussyan rainbow. To satisfy 
the craving for classics, Edwin Fischer, the blond Swiss 
who has become a pianistic favorite of Berlin, played 
Mozart (E flat major concerto) and Schubert in the super- 
romantic guise of Liszt (“Wanderer” fantasy). 

This alleged lack of taste (we stand uncommitted) was 
criticised in a popular weekly by an esthete named Rudolf 
Kastner, who thus roused the ire of the newly returned 
Busoni. Sitting in his watch tower at the Victoria-Luisen- 
platz (hermetically sealed against intruders), the new pro- 


GEORGE EASTMAN, 
Who has just been elected a member of the board of directors of the Metropolitan Opera 





PTTL ULLAL LLL LLL 
fessor of the once Royal but now truly majestic Academy 
lets loose the following interesting protest. After express- 
ing his astonishment at seeing Liszt “waved aside with a 
light gesture,” he proceeds: 


You overlook that with this gesture you place yourself in the 
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Mr. Eastman is the founder and head 
He has long been known as a patron of 


ranks of those “crabs’’ (he might have said “lobsters’”) whom you | 


oppose with such courage and decisiveness in the preceding column 
I know Liszt’s weaknesses, but do not overlook his strength. In 
the last analysis we are all descended from him—Wagner not ex 
cepted—and must thank him for the slighter thing that we can do. 
César Franck, Richard Strauss, Debussy, the Russians all but the 
last (vorletzten Russen) are all branches of his tree. Therefore, 
one should not celebrate Respighi in one sentence and reject Liszt 
in the next. A “Faust Symphony,” a “Saint Elizabeth,” a “Chris 
tus’—these things no younger man has succeeded in doing: “Les 
joux d’eaux” remains ever today the model of all musical fountains 
which have flown away since that time. 

Personally I don’t see what Liszt has spoiled in Schubert's 
“Wanderer” fantasy; on the other hand I have been obliged to 
recognize how helpfully Liszt bridges over several “stretches” of 
the original. No piano player will hurt himself by agreeing with 


Liszt, unless, of course, he prove himself superior to him as pianist 
and musician, 


Such a piano player I have not met thus far; I 





myself am fully cognizant of the distance which 
that great one. For which reason I ask 
fusion of 


Separates me 
you kindly 


from 
pardon this ef 


Yours in sincere respect, 


Busoni 


This is, I take it, serving notice that the much adored 
Master Busoni, whom young Berlin has begged on its 
knees to return, is not going to be a passive bearer of their 

(Continued on page 28.) 


BAUER SCORES WITH 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Celebrates Twentieth Anniversary of American Debut with 
Same Orchestra and Same Concerto — Capacity Throng 
Hears Galli-Curci—Eminent Soloists Engaged for 
Handel and Haydn Concerts 


Boston, Mass., October: 24, 1920.—Notwithstanding a 
relatively dull medium—Brahms’ first concerto—for the 
expression of Harold Bauer’s wondrous art, that ever 


welcome pianist demonstrated anew his high rank among 

contemporary players of the piano at 
second concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening, October 
15 and 16, in Symphony Hall. The 
D minor concerto, music of Brahms’ 
earlier years, is hardly a grateful 
work—excepting, of course, the ten 
der beauty and altogether poetic na 
ture of the slow movement. With 
Mr. Bauer, masterful and imaginative, 
the work sounds new depths and as 
sumes new beauties. 
accompaniment 
brilliant success of 
and the pianist—always a favorite in 
Boston—enjoyed many recalls. Mr 
Bauer, by the way, is reported to have 
had sentimental reasons for playing 
the first concerto of Brahms on this 
occasion. The irrespressible statisti 
cians tell us that the pianist made his 
; American debut with the same orches 
= tra and the same concerto twenty 
; years ago, November 30, 1900. Ry 
calling that epoch making event in his 
career, Mr. Bauer remarked, “I was 
extremely anxious about my debut in 
America, for I had gathered a high 
opinion about the American pubit: and 
about the Boston public in particular 
Moreover, { came over with but a 
single engagement—to play with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and sub 
sequent engagements would naturally 
depend upon the success of that. | 
did not choose a more brilliant con- 
certo, not wishing to appear too am 
bitious for my years before my ne 


The orcl. 
contributed — to 
the performance, 


stral 
the 


W 


public. I rejected the idea of playing 
q a Beethoven concerto, because. they 
had been played so often before. Ac 


; cordingly I hit upon Brahms, and anx 
=e ously wrote to Mr. Gericke, then con 
ductor of the orchestra, asking his 
Sage counsel. From Mr. Gerick 
= came a polite ‘Yes.’ Arriving in Bos 
= ton, I found that the music of Brahms 
= Stirred up bitter controversy in many 


= quarters, but I was received warmly 
2 by the critics, and about subsequent 
there was no trouble 


= engagements 
= ” 


whatsoever ! 
To get back to the symphony con 





cert—the program opened with En 
= esco’s symphony in E flat major, un 
heard here since the reign of Dr 
Muck, The composition reveals 


original thematic material which the 
Roumanian composer develops with 
no little harmonic and instrumenta! 
skill; and the music—now ardent, now 
melancholy—is always rhythmic ‘and 
colorful. The concert closed with «a 
stirrmg performance of  Berlioz’s 
brilliant overture to his opera, “Ben 
venuto Cellini.” 

At the concert in Sanders Theater, 
Haryard University, on the evening of 
the previous Thursday, Mr. Monteux’s 
program contained orchestral works already heard at the 


Boston concerts, and the Schumann piano concerto with 
Harold Bauer as thrice admirable soloist. 
Capacity Turongc Hears Gauu-Curcr in First 


APPEARANCE OF SEASON 


Amelita’ Galli-Curci, the popular coloratura soprano, re 
newed old friendships and familiar pleasures at her first 
local recital of the season last Sunday afternoon, October 
17, in Symphony Hall. A huge crowd, which filled all 
available space, heard the singer in a program following 
customary lines—old Italian airs, modern songs by Poldow- 
ski, Fourdrain, De Fontaneille, Beecher, Samuels and Scott 
Adam’s ornate variations on a theme of Mozart. and. for 
operatic airs, “Pourquoi” from Delibes’ “Lakmé,” “Prayet 
and Barcarolle”’ from Meyerbeer’s forgotten opera, “Star 
of the North,” and “Polonaise” from Bellini’s “| Puritani.” 

Mme, Galli-Curci gave fresh evidence of her skill in florid 
song, and of the charm with which she sings the old English 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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CYRIL SCOTT HERE ON 
FIRST VISIT TO AMERICA 


English Composer Is to Play His Own Piane Concerto in 
Philadelphia on November 6, and in New York on 
November 9—To Play and Lecture on Tour 


vril Scott is a name well known on this side of the 
although the English composer arrived here only 
week for his first visit to America, “At home in Eng- 

avs Mr. Scott himself, “it is rather curious that 

know me mo tly as the composer of songs and piano 
whereas in Germany, Austria and on the continent 
enerally 1am known largely for my works in larger form.” 
Without doubt it is as the composer of the delightful “Danse 
’ for piano and as the writer of numerous songs 
frequently on recital programs that America 
rrincipally knows Mr. Scott up to the present; but he is to 
begin his professional visit to America by playing his 
piano concerto at Philadelphia with Stokowski and his men 
on November 6 and repeating it with them at New York 
on November 9, besides which the Flonzaleys are to play 
his string quartet a number of times this winter; also Mr. 
will surrender the baton to him while he leads 
acaglias for orchestra, and, besides, he will 
meerto with Gabrilowitsch at Detroit, so that, 
leaves, these United States will have a much 
Scott as a serious composer than it has 


riggure 


\ « 


Stokowski 
his two Pa 
play the « 
before he 
better idea of Mr 
at present 

“Bacn GONE TO CHINA.” 

One reason that Mr. Scott's larger works have not been 
heard here more often is because they are not all readily 
lake the piano concerto that he is to play, for 
is the only one that can play it, for it is 
Schott, London, is bringing it out 
was, in fact, to have brought it out some time ago—but 
there have been inevitable delays due to lack of engravers 
and so forth, so Mr. Scott is still the only one who plays 
it. He did so in 1915—its first hearing, if memory serves 
right—with Sir Thomas Beecham it is in three move- 
ments, like most concertos, but otherwise it is not. so one 
concertos. A witty amateur of music, 
hearing the London performance, said it sounded to him 
in some parts as if “Bach had gone to China,” There are 
many interested in hearing this Oriental venture of the 
great contrapuntist, especially as it is accompanied by an 
orchestra from which all including the horns 
has been omitted, an orchestra that has a xylophone and 
a celesta in it, with prominent harps. 

Sir Thomas has been particularly interested in Mr. 
Scott’s work and accepted his opera, “The Alchemist,” for 
production this fall, pronouncing it the best operatic work 
he had ever seen from an Englishman. It is to be hoped 
that the financial difficulties with which Sir Thomas has 
had to contend lately will not operate to shelve the produe- 
indefinitely 

Tue Occurt Sipe ot 


accessible 
listance He 
till in manuscript 


hears, like most 


brass 


tion 
Music, 


Mr. Scott was one of’a group of young English musicians 
who were all students together at Frankfort fifteen years 
He and Percy Grainger are the best known of 


ago or 80 


CYRIL SCOTT, 


The English composer, now in America, 


the group, which included Roger Quilter, who writes de- 
lightful songs; Norman O'Neil, the composer, and Leonard 
Borwick, the pianist. Hans Pfitzner, whose “Palestrina” 
has been moving musical Germany this last year, was also 
a contemporary there. Even in those days, Mr. Scott began 
to be interested in science and philosophy, an interest which 
finally brought him in touch with occultism and what he 
calis the occult side of music. His engagements as pianist 
will take him well about the country—a New York recital, 
with Eva Gauthier singing Scott songs, and appearances in 
Boston, New Orleans, Buffalo, Chicago, Montreal, Atlanta, 
Detroit and Winnipeg are already. scheduled—but he ex- 
pects also to deliver various lectures, and his subjects will 
deal with this occultism which so interests him. One of 
the lecture titles is, in fact, “The Occult Side of Music,” 
and another “The Hidden Side of the Wagnerian Drama,” 
while a third, less mystic, explains “What Constitutes a 
Musical Nation.” 


MUSICAL COURIER 


If Mr. Scott speaks in New York on “The Occult Side 
of Music,” this interviewer, for one, will be among those 
present, for the few words which he said on the subject 
vastly piqued the curiosity and aroused a desire to hear 4 
complete elucidation of Mr. Scott’s quite unusual ideas. 

HEARING WITH THE CLAIRAUDIENT Ear, 

“Yes,” said he, “I have been interested for the last six- 
teen years in the occult side of music. Music has a distinct 
mission in the domain of spiritual things, and is being used 
by the Masters of Wisdom, through their pupils, to further 
the spiritual evolution of the race; but this mission can only 
be realized fully by those who have clairvoyant faculties of 
a very specific kind. Some modern composers are trying 
to introduce a new dimension into music, namely, to depict 
the actual conditions of what some occult schools call the 
astral plane—one of the post-mortem stages of existence.” 

“And is this clairvoyant insight into music—this faculty 
of perceiving in it that which escapes the ordinary listener— 
a peculiar trait of the trained musician only?” 

“By no means. I know several persons who have it, and 
only a very small proportion of them are musicians. It is 
a psychic power, entirely separate from musical or other art 
training and it enables the fortunate possessor to get with 
music—although not with music only—a heightened spiritual 
exaltation, a realization of exquisite super-earthly colors 
and forms unknown to the majority of human beings.” 

It is hard, indeed, to grasp and express in a few short 
paragraphs—even the little that Mr, Scott did say—a mere 
introduction to the unusual ideas which he will explain in 
his lecture. Yes, we shall be there when he delivers it; 
and if he can depict for us the beauties of a clairvoyant 
insight into music as convincingly as he realizes them him- 
self, we certainly shall strive to win it. H. 0. O. 


Stoeving Engaged for Ithaca Conservatory 


Owing to the. heavy demands made for violin instruc- 
tion this season, following the announcement that the 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music had engaged Otakar Sevcik 


PAUL STOEVING, 


Violinist, teacher, scholar and author. 


to teach there, the institution has. found it necessary to 
secure also the services of Paul Stoeving, the well known 
violinist, teacher, scholar and author, who is known in- 
ternationally through his many standard books on the 
violin. 

Mr. Stoeving will visit Ithaca several days each week to 
help cope with the unprecedented heavy enrollment of 
violin students in anticipation of the coming of Professor 
Sevcik. Incidentally, Sevcik’s admiration for the books 
of his younger colleague was recently expressed in a letter 
from the great master, which read as follows: 


Greatly esteemed Friend: 

Best thanks for your dear letter of May 20, and for kindly send- 
ing me your latest master work. Each new work of yours is an 
event for those who teach or who study the violin, sol so also is 
your “The Mastery of the Bow.” It is astonishing with what lu- 
cidity and mastery of style you solve the bowing problem. Mar- 
velous! I read the magnificent book with delight. . I am look- 
ing forward with great pleasure to our meeting again in New York. 

With cordial greetings, 

Yours devotedly, 
(Signed) O. Seveik. 


Oscar Hammerstein Musical Bureau Formed 


Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein announces that she has formed 
an organization to be known as the Oscar Hammerstein 
Musical Bureau with executive offices in the Manhattan 
Opera House. The bureau will act as exclusive manage- 
ment of distinguished musical artists and will direct concert 
tours throughout the country. In New York its activities 
will be devoted to presentation of recitals and concerts in 
the Manhattan Opera House on afternoons when not util- 
ized by the companies engaging the house. The first concert 
of the season will take place at the Manhattan Opera House 
Thursday afternoon, November 18, when she will present 
Carlos Valderrama, the Peruvian composer-pianist, in a 
recital of his own compositions based on the music of the 
ancient Incas. 


Mme. Soder-Hueck Organizes Choral Society 


That enterprising vocal teacher of New York, Ada 
Soder-Hueck, has added another feature to the advaftages 


offered at her studios. On October 17 she organized a 
new choral society, each member of whom is a trained 
singer. The aim of the organization is to give three big 
concerts during the winter, and several smaller aftairs also 


October 28,1920 


are planned. The first of these events will be given by 
Christmas or else in the early part of January. Members 
of the organization will be given first consideration when 
it comes to engaging soloists. Mme. Soder-Hueck will 
direct the performances. 


Emotion, Breathing, Tone Quality 
By George E. Shea 

In a lecture last winter before the New York Singing 
Teachers’ Association, a distinguished teacher of diction, 
Mr. Brewer-Brown, shrewdly observed that the difference 
between the amateur singer and the professional lies in the 
emotion which the latter gives the public in return for the 
ticket price paid to hear him in concert or opera. 

Now why does the amateur not communicate emotion? 
He certainly feels the emotional content of the art-song: 
the spiritual uplift of the poetic thought plus the intellec- 


GEORGE E. SHEA, 


Voice specialist and lecturer. 


tual and sense appeal of the melodic-harmonic envelop. 
Yet he is partly if not totally incapable of conveying this 
to his audience. His vocal and dictional method is imper- 
fect, and his emotional reaction is not sufficiently intense 
to burst the shackles of his faulty technic and penetrate 
to the minds of his hearers. For some professionals, 
temperamentally endowed, do encompass this thrill projec- 
tion, in spite of defective vocal delivery, although they are 
fewer in number than the amateur, and professional! critics 
assert that we find the reason for his power to communi- 
cate emotion in the freedom of his delivery. 

When a flood of tenderneses, of benevolence, of noble 
or generous intention suffuses the ego, the resultant bodily 
state is one of expansion, and the words uttered during 
this psycho-physical condition issue unfettered from the 
depths of our being. It is as though our bodies, and not 
our throats, were speaking. The whole body, in this 
widely distributed effort of expansion seems to hold the 
breath deeply, controlling and pressing it gently and firmly 
toward the region of the glottis, which, together with the 
rest of the vocal apparatus, has just the degree of tension 
and resistance necessary, and no more. 

This is the ideal state for lovely tone quality informed 
with “soul”—that composite mental attribute reacting upon 
the physical which language resumes in a single word. 
Hence, the wistful, the benevolent mental attitude is mot 
favorable to voice production because most favorable to 
the play of the physical factors involved in ideal breath 
control and ideal freedom of the singing instrument. 

The above is no more than a helpful observation in the 
matter of the acquirement of inseparable breath control 
and voice production. But only in the freedom of the afore- 
said “ideal” state can the soul, through the body, speak 
in the voice and communicate to the public that thrill, 
that emotion, for which it—and, ego, the manager—is 
willing to pay. 

Claudia Muzio Arrives 


Claudia Muzio, the Metropolitan soprano, arrived in 
New York, Friday, October 22, from South America, on 
board the steamship Martha Washington, accompanied by 
Chee-Chee and two maids. Chee-Chee is Miss Muzio’s 
pet dog, and he has got to spend a month in quarantine to 
prove that he didn’t bring anything unpleasant with him 
from South America. Miss Muzio has been singing in 
Buenos Aires, Rio Janeiro, Sao Paolo, Santos and Colon 
with uniform success. 


Katherine Eyman to Play for Optimists 


Katherine Eyman, the pianist, has been engaged to play 
for the American Music Optimists at Chalif Hall on No- 
vember a On November 11 she will also be the soloist 
together with Florence Vogel, soprano, at a private musicale 
at the home of Mrs. Henry Goldman, in New York City. 
On November 28 Miss Eyman will be the soloist at the 
omer of the Concordia Singing Society at Waterbury, 
“onn, ; 


Mary Mellish in Recital 
Mary Mellish, the popular and well known young soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will give an interesting 
recital at Aeolian Hall on Friday evening, October 29, 


Antonia Sawyer Managing Birgit Engell 
Birgit Engell, the noted Danish soprano, has come under 
the management of Antonia Sawyer, and sailed for New 
York on October 22 on the steamship Finland. She will 
appear at Carnegie Hall on November 10. 
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An “Expressionistic” Staging of 
Waener’s “Die Meistersinger” in Halle 


ALLE, Germany, September 27, 1920.—The dire need lofty nave is indicated by three perspective views in the gay colorings characteristic of the sixteenth century. The 
H of the German operatic stage as such influences the background. Bright stone coloring obviates everything bor- same color vivacity rules on the front of the stage, which 
style of the opera settings more and more. There dering on the “antique” and places us in the midst of the represents the choir lobby and the scene of the gathering of 

can be no doubt, moreover, as to the meistersingers. Flowing red 
the remarkable coincidences that _ flags infuse life into the setting 
rule both the purely economic a : SHER Fst ast § ; ee and vie with the gorgeous cos- 
and the purely artistic tendencies : — Be (ok age : tumes of the “masters.” Right 
of the hour. “Expressionism,” : Be a ame ; Ma CaN a8 ae in front is a cloister with gates 
the new artistic creed of young SP, BEET) ee ’ fe AeA See both right and left for the ap 
Germany, striving hard for lib- : 4 a — Ex ye i a prentices sitting with their backs 
eration from the principle of “il- a ; Fst c towards the audience, thus 
lusionary stage,” will certainly ; : th re ; e rounding off the entire scene in 
soon start on its triumphal pro- a & ane ys ay xf the most vivacious manner 
cession through the theaters, “ ; a f : 4 : é Second Act, Nuremburg: A 
hastened on by economic stress. is > ‘ 3 “is aise So, Me purely expressionistic street 
For its fundamental principle— bd a ae hieape 4 4 scene! The two houses belong- 
only to present primary emotions : a Ma Py isk ; : ing to Sachs and Pogner afford a 
and to reject every naturalistic 4 ali adh tte striking contrast: the cobbler’s 
enhancement of stage portrayal “wee ee % : eee poor domicile, a narrow Italian 
—will become an imperative ne- - : Renaissance building, airless 
cessity in view of the threatening ws ee : dank and dark, with a low-roofed 
financial collapse of the German es od  igeitieie oe a entry which at the same time is 
opera stage. & seakieakt ‘A used as a workshop—and Pog 

Modern compositions, in which as fae : ; ors . ner’s luxurious palace with its 
music and libretto jointly move ie i ei Soe ; : 4g Pt wide flight of steps, lofty bareque 
on expressionist lines, unhesitat- arches and expansive windows 
ingly permit an expressionistic hs e } partly overladen with gilt orna 
setting. But with Richard Wag- : £ x } : mentation. But the trees have 
ner’s works matters become more % ue — i ge turned out rather dreadful—the 
complicated, for there is an ex- lilacs in front of the Sachs’ 
isting tradition to be observed, abode and the lime tree placed in 
which cannot be superseded so front of the Pogner house! The 
easily. Wagner laid down his expressionist ideas of the artist 
scenic definitions and regulations have led him sadly astray on this 
in writing with the greatest pre- point. Instead of trees we are 
cigion and explicitness, 
the same time he created in Bay- 
reuth a temple where his tradi- 
tions are nursed and nourished 
with ardor. In Germany no one 
ventured even to approach these 
laws from an .oppositional point 
of view, until the needs of the 
hour rendered it absolutely nec- 
essary to intrude on this hal- 
lowed territory as well, 

The courageous director of the 
City Theater in Halle-on-the- 
Saale, Leopold Sachse, and his 
chief scene painter, Prof. Paul 
Thiersch, whose work has re- 
peatedly attracted public atten- 
tion, have undertaken the difficult 
task of staging Richard Wag- 
ner’s “Die Meistersinger” in a 
modern “expressionistic | manner, “EXPRESSIONISTIC” SCENERY FOR “DIE MEISTERSINGER.” 


and we are frankly obliged to , : ’ three essentials in the scenery 
admit that the or adi — suc- Although a moment's reflection seems to show that Richard Wagner, who was extremely alive to new movements The ceiling with its weighty 


ceeded excellently. The Halle of all sorts, would have been the first to seek for his music dramas the advantages whic h the striking improve beams is represented by an es 
performance of “Die Meister- ment in the scenic art cannot fail to bring them, so strong is the Bayreuth and Wagner (more Cosima than say in sham perspective. The 
singer” is of epoch-making Richard) tradition in Germany, that the great masterpieces from his pen are still decke d out in the painstakingly two side walls are almost devoid 
importance. It is intensely correct and horrible scenery of a half-century ago, following the letter of the Wagner directions and quite of ornament, and the only ob 
: : : : “differ. missing their spirit. The economic stringency brought about by the war has, however, caused some reforms séete in. the room are a table. an 
interesting to visualize the ‘differ ; neff , ge ’ ‘ jects , 
ent scenes and to summarize the which “piety” has heretofore forbidden. There is not so much money as before to pay out for scenery; ergo— armchair, a work bench and the 
compelling effects achieved with the scenery must be simpler. These are some sketches specially made for the Musical Courier by Prof. Paul landing of the stairs which is 
the simplest of means, thus: Thiersch of the scenery for “Die Meistersinger,” which he made for a revival of the work at the City Theater essential to the action. This 
First act, the interior of the of Halle-an-der-Saale. It is the new so-called “expressionistic” style and an interesting description of its ideas suffices to present an interior re 
St. Catherine's Church at Nu- “ill be found in the accompanying article. One cut shows the first act setting, in St. Oatherine’s Church, plete with comfort Ceiling, 
remburg (see illustration). The Nuremberg, and the other the living room in Hans Sachs’ house, first scene-of the third act (Continued on page 58.) 
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nizing each other in. striking 
contradiction to the mutual senti 
ments entertained by the house 
proprietors, 

The center street was the most 
difficult problem of this act, and 
this problem has been splendidly 
solved. The buildings have been 
placed in such wise that the spec 
tator mentally visualizes a street 
of many twists and turns An 
excellent depth of perspective 
has been indicated by a few ga 
bled wings. A glimpse of a house 
in the farthest background closes 
up the view—a house with a few 
narrow little stone steps that 
sheer off to the left 

Third Act, Hans Sachs’ room 
(see illustration). Again only 





“Oh, dancers are never expected to know anything. It 
really amuses me very much—unless I am real tired and 
out of sorts, when it annoys and irritates,” and Lada’s eyes 
sparkled with a humor that was unmistakable. “But really 
how would you feel if you were devoting all your time to 
music and dancing, and then every time you expressed a half 
way intelligent opinion on a musical subject, have some one 
exclaim, ‘Why—why—why, you know about that? I 
thought you were a dancer.’ How they expect any dancer 
to be a dancer without a knowledge of music is more than I 
know ‘ 

And if these same incredulous individuals inquire still 
further into the surprising musical life of Lada, they are 
still more astonished to learn that she studied music in Ger 
many under no less a vocal authority than Lilli Lehmann, 
while Ignaz Friedman was her mentor at the piano. Small 
wonder, then, that she is annoyed and amused when people 
take her ignorance for granted. 

“Of course, I don’t claim to be so very wise, or the same 
plight might befall as that which once occurred while mother 
and I were traveling through Russia. We came to a city 
of fairly good size and found we had an hour to wait for 
the train. Accordingly we decided to get a carriage (dros- 
ky) and drive to the various points of interest. Mustering 
up my best Russian, I approached the most reputable look- 
ing of the drivers and asked him to drive us around the 
town, explaining that we could only spend an hour. He re- 
fused emphatically to consider such a proposition, nor did 
I have any better success with the remaining drivers. At 
last, in despair, I appealed to an exceedingly shabby coach- 
man, whose chariot appeared to be the most dilapidated and 
whose poor old horse looked as though he stood with one 
foot in the grave. After much thought, he consented. 
Mother and I got in and settled back for a comfortable 
time. The cabby whipped up his poor horse and away we 
rattled at a great pace. Straight out into the country he 
drove us, all the time whipping and urging his poor horse 
on to even greater speed. Mother and I became alarmed. 
What was he going to do to us? Away out there, we were 
completely at his mercy. At length, just as we were becom 
ing nearly frantic with anxiety and debating upon the ad- 
visability of jumping from the vehicle and taking our 
chances about getting back to our starting point, the solu- 
tion suddenly flashed over me. The reaction was so great 
that I lay back and laughed until I cried, the while mother 
watched me with wondering eyes. 

“‘Oh,’ I gasped, when I could talk for laughing, ‘I see 
what the poor man is doing. I told him we wanted to go 
around the town in an hour and he is doing literally what I 
asked him to do. He is trying madly to drive us around 
the outside of the town in an hour.” ty 

“But what about the present?” questioned the writer af- 
ter a hearty laugh. “I hear you have a splendid tour 
booked. When does it start?” 

“On October 29 at Williamsport, Pa., when I am to play 
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LADA HAS A UNIQUE WAY OF INTERPRETING POPULAR SONGS 


Dancer Tells of Finding and Costuming “Lassie o’' Mine,” “Biddy” and “It Was the Time of Lilacs” Which She Will Do this Season 


a return engagement under the local management of Harry 
S. Krape.” 

“And what about your programs? Are you going to do 
anything new?” continued her questioner when she paused. 

“Surely I will do something new. And I must tell you 
about three lovely songs I am going to visualize. They will 
be sung and I shall dancé them, something after the man- 
ner in which ‘Le Coq d’Or’ was put on at the Metropolitan, 
you see. Of course, I am always looking for something 
that attracts, and one day in Cleveland, when I found some 
spare time on my hands, I wandered down the streets, look- 


Photos by Charlotte Faitchiu 


(1) “Lassie o’ Mine.” (2) Biddy 


ing in the various windows with that idle curiosity which 
marks the gaze of one who is merely looking to kill time. 
Suddenly my wandering attention became focused on the 
title of a song, prominently displayed. ‘Lassie o’ Mine,’ 
conjured up all sorts of fascinating probabilities, and I im- 
mediately went into the store to purchase it. It is written 
by Edward J. Walt and proved fully as charming as its 
title would lead one to suspect. 

“It is my habit to costume all my dances myself, and for 
a while just what to do with ‘Lassie’ was a problem. With 
every available costume magazine piled up around me, I 
searched diligently but without success. And then one day 
I happened upon an old album, wherein an old daguerreotype 
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of grandmother gazing straight at me in a most prim and 
proper manner, furnished the elusive inspiration. And here 
I am. Of course, you miss the coloring in the picture, so I 
must tell you that the skirt is a red and white check and the 
jacket is black velvet, edged with red silk, while the little 
parasol makes a vivid spot in its scarlet diminutiveness. To 
complete the picture, I wear a lovely cameo which grand- 
mother gave me. 

“I also found two other songs which appealed to me. 
They were ‘Biddy,’ by J. S. Zanecnik, and ‘It Was the Time 
of Lilacs,’ by Jane Hathaway. Here they are. As you 


LADA IN SOME OF HER NEW AND CHARACTERISTIC DANCES, 
“With Your Irish Eyes a-Laughing.” 


(3) “It Was the Time of Lilacs.” 


might suppose, the Hathaway song is done in shades of la- 
vender. 

“For the Irish song I wear a _ black and white 
striped underskirt with the overskirt and bodice of bright 
green. The kerchief is white, my slippers black and to top 
it all, I wear—what do you think ?—a brilliant red handker- 
chief on my head. 

“And that reminds me that I have bushels of shopping 
to do yet this afternoon and I’ll never get it done if I keep 
on telling you all about it, so I’ll run along.” 

And she was gone almost before her interested auditor 
could extract the promise of another talk with this delight- 
ful bit of feminine daintiness. H.R, F. 











Chicago Tribune, October 15, 1920. 

ittle Georgette La Motte, a slip of childishly unaffected girl 
hood, was the artistic revelation of the evening. Listed as 13 
years old, she brought to the playing of a group of piano pieces, 
which many a sophisticated musical adult has muddled, a tone 
of a warm, plushlike depth and glorious bigness, mature attack, 
excellent balance, and surprisingly good pedaling. 

Her fingers were as swift and certain in her clear and won- 
derfully even scale passages as the strong breathless sweep of a 
swallow in flight. Her interpretations were natural, refreshingly 
healthy, and spontaneous, and wholly lacking in the sudden 
agonies, affectations and temperamental perversions of the adol- 
escent who has been told that in order to be hailed as a genius 
he must wallow in the musically emotional. 

Prediction is a dangerous game for the critical faculty. Our 
discoveries have such a habit, like any other inflated bubble, of 
exploding in our hands But if this little musician can keep 
her present sweet musical sanity, her serene poise, and her 
sturdy natural self-confidence that is apparently without conceit 
any one could promise safely that she will build herself a 
very pretty artistic castle with her undoubted gifts. 


Chicago Evening Post, October 15, 1920. 

Miss Georgette La Motte, a 13-year-old maiden from Oklahoma, 
played a group of piano soli on the program. Miss La Motte 
has the genuine talent. Her playing was delightfully clear, her 
technic accurate, the tone rich in quality, and she in entire 
command of her powers. There was a naivete in her manner 
that was charming. The music meant something to her, and 
while there was in her playing a good deal that came from ex- 
cellent instruction, there was also a vital clement that was 
Miss La Motte. To judge from one hearing, she has a spon- 
taneous musical gift and is not merely a precocious child 

The audience was much pleased with her playing, recalled her 
a number of times and insisted on having her add two encores. 
She will be heard from in the future, 


Evening American, October 15, 1920. 

Miss Georgette La Motte, a 13-year-old pianist, from Okla- 
homa, has put her native town of Pawhuska on the musical 
map. The child is a little genius, with a precocious and fascinat- 
ing personality and a command of the instrument worthy of 
the more routined virtuoso, 

Her group, composed of Emanuel Bach's “Solfeggietto,” 
Morart’s Fantasia in D Minor, Mendelssohn’s Scherzo Opus 16, 
MacDowell’s “To the Sea” and Schubert-Liszt’s “Hark, Hark! 








GEORGETTE LA MOTTE Wins Chicago Public and Critics 


At her Debut at Orchestra Hall with Louis Graveure 


the Lark,” was dashed off with the maestria of a budding Car- 
reno or Mero. i 
but it is for her talents that she will be known. 


Booked solid for present season. 
No more dates Acceptable at 
present time 


For further information address, ANNA MARX LA MOTTE, 323 West Armour Blvd. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Chicago Journal, October 15, 1920. 


made by a young pianist who, in the words of the programme, 
had been invited by the management to play a group of pieces, 
and 
Georgette La Motte from Pawhuska, Okla., and the invitation 
was extended by the management of Louis Graveure, the bari- 
tone. 


tle importance, according to one’s point of view. 
look any older. 
bling over with enthusiasm, but with an enthusiasm that knows 
its way about. 
equipment that one’s elders like 
also had a musical point of view. 


bobbing bow, her point of view would seem to be that all music 
is great fun, whether it is by Philipp Emanuel Bach or Mozart 
or MacDowell, 
she may be able to convert others. 


down to the tips of her pedaling toes she has very nearly all the 
equipment that the pedagogue considers desirable. 
she was a distinct and a pleasing discovery. 


Chicago Daily News, October 15, 1920. 


from Europe. 
American pianist, Georgette La Motte, disclosed a very engag- 
ing and advanced piano talent, where she appeared as a “guest” 
assistant with Louis Graveure, the distinguished baritone, in a 
concert of more than ordinary interest. 


the Chippewa Indian race, has in her short years of study de- 
veloped a remarkable finger technic. It is 
and her wrists are extraordinarily supple—thus her octaves are 
astonishingly firm and elastic. 
the musical import of her pieces and has a very good memory. 
She played pieces by Bach, Mozart, 
and Schubert-Liszt, and kept well within the style of each of 
the composers. 
also displayed clever aptitude. 
and careful training, to be a leading piano virtuoso in time. 


It is said she is a millionaire in her own right— 


Quite the hit of the occasion as Orchestra Hall last night was 


who accordingly classified as assisting artist. She is 


She is said to be 13 years old, a fact which is of great or lit 
She did not 
The great point is that musically she was bub- 


She had the fleet fingers and the rest of the 
to discourse about, and she 


A highly attractive youngster, with her swift walk and her 


Long may she continue to think so, because 
And besides all this, from the tips of her dancing fingers 


Consequently 


necessarily come 
14-year-old 


need not 
Orchestra hall a 


in the musical world 
Last evening at 


Prodigies 


The young piano talent, Miss La Motte, a descendant from 
clear and rapid, 
She has a good understanding of 
Mendelssohn, MacDowell 


Her two encores, by MacDowell and Schubert, 
She ought, with further study 
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GUY 


“Before A LARGE AND DEMONSTRATIVE AUDIENCE Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison gave yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall a | 
MARVELOUS DEMONSTRATION OF FOUR-HAND PIANO 
PLAYING ON TWO PIANOS. | 


“THEIR PERFORMANCE WAS NOT ONLY MARVELOUS. IT 
WAS EXHILARATING. IT WAS MUSICALLY SATISFYING. 

“The twain evidently HAVE STUDIED WITH THE UTMOST 
CARE not only how to supplement with one instrument the sonorities of 
the other but how to sustain and expand the vibrations of concordant 
strings. THEIR CRESCENDOS ARE AMAZING, THEIR DIMINU- 
ENDOS NO LESS. 


“An astonishing feature of their art, so closely, so intimately inter- 
locked in its finely elaborated detail, is the sympathetic use of the pedals. 
Just where the tone produced by one expires and that of the other begins 
it is often impossible for the ear to judge. 

“Debussy’s ‘Afternoon of a Faun’ proved to be SURPRISINGLY EF- 
FECTIVE. It was given with A REMARKABLE FEELING FOR 
|| COLOR AND NUANCE, and with FINE POETIC SENSIBILITY.” 


—New York American. || 














“THEY HAVE NOW REACHED AN EXQUISITE, APPARENTLY | 
PERFECT ENSEMBLE. Associated as they are, THEIR COMBINED | 
MERITS APPROACH THE UNIQUE. 


“Both these pieces (Brahms Variations and Coronation Scene from | 
‘Boris Godounoff’)—but the comment may indeed be extended fore and || 
aft of them—were delivered with A WELDED PURPOSE SO COM- 
PLETE THAT, SHUTTING ONE’S EYES, IT BECAME IM- 


POSSIBLE TO DISENGAGE EITHER INSTRUMENT FROM THE 
BEAUTIFULLY FUSED OR VARIOUSLY WIDESPREAD TONE, 
whether at its RICHEST SONORITY or in its MOST DELICATELY 
SPUN PIANISSIMO.”—New York Journal. 











LEE 


MAIER & PATIIS 


In Recitals of Music for Two Pianos 





“These two young artists have been content to hover on the horizon of 
the last two seasons as TWIN AND INSEPARABLE STARS. THEY 
HAVE EVERYTHING IN THEIR FAVOR; history (which tells of 
days when the ‘duet’ was a standard and popular form), A LARGE AND 
INTERESTING REPERTOIRE from which to choose and THEIR 
OWN TALENT, TASTE, INTELLIGENCE AND TELLING PRAC. 
TICE. They succeed in raising up music for two pianos from the depths 
of vaudeville freakisms to the eye level of AN ART, SINCERE AND 
OFTEN IMPRESSIVE. There is more than merely clever precision in 
their aims. 


“Coming into Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon and being met at the 
entrance with the profusion of tone they could evolve, one might have 
been deluded into thinking it THE SONORITY OF THE ORGAN 
rather than the piano. And when they played the coronation scene from 
‘Boris Godounov’—Mr. Pattison’s own arrangement—THE RESULTS 
WERE ALMOST SCENIC, ANISFELDIAN. For there arose a din 
of bells, a Russian hue and cry, a jubilation of imperial solidity. 
an effective example of what two pianos can do where one would crack 
under the strain of opera.”"—New York Herald. 


It was 





“AN AUDIENCE OF VERY CONSIDERABLE NUMBERS heard 
them and WAS ROUSED TO ENTHUSIASM BY THEIR EXTRA. 
ORDINARY PRECISION OF ENSEMBLE and the COMPLETE 
AGREEMENT they have arrived at as to the STYLE and INTER- 
PRETATION of EVERYTHING THEY PLAY, as well as their 
FINELY-CALCULATED DISTRIBUTION OF THE BALANCE be- 


tween the two instruments.”—New York Times. 


Exclusive Management: DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 


CHICKERING PIANOS USED AMPICO RECORDS 











Their First New York Recital of the Season, Aeolian Hall, October 13th 
A Marvelous Triumph: 
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Many Dates for Pietro A. Yon 


Pietro A. Yon, the eminent concert organist and com- 
poser, has every reason to look forward to a strenuous 
season which will equal that of last year. His concerts 
during the season 1919-1920 established one success after 
another and took the artist from coast to coast, when he 
played for large audiences everywhere, and aroused en- 
thusiastic applause for his finished art. 

Mr. Yon's devotion to church music dictated his con- 
tinuance as organist at St. Francis Xavier Church, New 
York, where music attained a very high standard of ex 
cellence under his direction, and forged its way to the lead- 
ing position among Roman Catholic churches. Although 
absent from church at many services during the past sea 
son, Mr. Yon, nevertheless, supervised and planned the 
work there, in order to retain the reputation established by 
him. By far, his greatest activity during the season 1919 
20 was in the concert field, where his superior talent won the 
admiration of thousands in all parts of the country, playing 
no less than seventy-six recitals on the first tour. During 
October, 1910, he was heard for the first time in the leading 
Texas and Oklahoma In November of the same 
year, he played in Pennsylvania and New York. Before 
the close of the year 1919, he once more invaded the 
Southern and Western States.. His return for the holi 
days marked the first performance of two movements of 
“Concerto Gregoriano,” for organ and orchestra, 


cities of 


his new 


PIETRO A, YON, 


Organist and composer. 


Patrick’s Cathedral, New York 


at St 
once more giving concerts in Michigan, 


he started West 
Ohio and Pennsylvania 
was the first performance in concert of his complete “Con 


certo Gregoriano” with the Philadelphia Symphony 


te 


After a brief rest, 


A notable event in March, 1920, 
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Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, conductor, which was a day 
of triumph for the composer-organist, the Quaker City be- 
ing thoroughly aroused, and the press proclaiming him “a 
genius.” 

He spent Easter week in New York, where much hard 
work awaited him at his own church. This over, he started 
for the Pacific Coast, where, during April and May, he 
gave recitals in all the principal cities. Great enthusiasm 
greeted him everywhere, and tempting offers of seasonal 
engagements were tendered but not accepted. 

By special request, Mr. Yon attended the Diamond Jubilee 
of the Chicago Roman Catholic Diocese in June, his own 
music being a prominent feature of the occasion: The 
“Concerto Gregoriano” with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, the “Missa Regina Pacis” (his latest) and 
“Sonata Cromatica” figured among others and made a deep 
impression 

Owing to the tremendous success achieved during the 
past season, Mr. Yon believes he owes it to himself and his 
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REPETITION 


MAKES 


REPUTATION 


If May Peterson never sang in a new 
city where she had not appeared before she 
could easily fill an entire season of concert 
dates with return engagements, so great 
have been her previous successes. 


REPUTATION 


MEANS 


REPETITION 


Even at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York City, where Miss Peterson has 
just been engaged for her fourth consecu- 
tive season, and 17 re-engagements on the 
Pacific Coast. 
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fellow men to develop the concert field with all the powers 
and resources at his command. 

During the early fall of 1920, Mr. Yon has been busy 
concertizing in and around New York, as well as through- 
out the New England States. On October 28, he appeared 
in Green Bay, Mich., on the occasion of the dedication of 
a new organ at the Cathedral of St. Francis Xavier. His 
Southern tour opens in Dallas, Texas, on November 8, at a 
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concert given by the American Legion. At this concert, 
Mr. Yon’s new “Hymn of Glory” for organ and solos 
(written for the occasion and dedicated to the American 
Legion) will be performed for the first time. 

On January 6 and 7, 1921, he will play with the Symphony 
Society of New York, and on February 6, 1921, he will be 
soloist with the same orchestra, playing his own “Concerto 
Gregoriano,” which will be heard in its entirety for the 
first time in New York with orchestral accompaniment. 


Van Vliet Opens Studio 


Cornelius Van Vliet, the Dutch cellist who is solo cellist 
with the National Symphony Orchestra, Artur Bodanzky, 
conductor, has opened a studio in Carnegie Hall. Mr. Van 
Vliet has had twenty-five years’ experience as an ensemble 


CORNELIUS VAN VLIPET, 
Dutch cellist. 


player and interpreter of the classics as well as the mod- 
ern masters, so that his special classes will be of interest 
to students of the piano, violin and cello. It was due to his 
splendid interpretations and phrasing that Mr. Van Vliet 
became so well known in this country and abroad. 


Additional Engagements for Gruen 


Rudolph Gruen has added the following dates to his 
already long list for the season 1920-21: October 28, 
accompanying Paul Althouse at a concert in Canton, Ohio; 
November 14 with Althouse at El Maro, N. Y.; November 
17, accompanying Josef Shlisky, tenor, at the Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia, Pa.; November 30, with Althouse in 
Dayton, Ohio. In addition to appearing as accompanist with 
Mr. Althouse, the pianist will also be heard in two groups 
of solos. 
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A NEW PORTRAIT 
hangs in the gallery of emi- 
nent contemporary pianists,— 


its subject 


Olga Steeb 


On Tuesday Afternoon, No- 
vember 23rd, at Aeolian Hall, 
she makes her next New York 
appearance. Now en route 


Middle West. 











She proved herself a very capable artist, sincere 
and possessed of an excellent technique and a just 
taste. —New York Tribune. 


She is forceful in style and well grounded tech- 
nically and has a fine discriminating sense. 
—New York Evening Mail. 


An unusually capable technician, her runs are 
glittering and her trill reminds one of Galli-Curci. 
—Kansas City Star. 


The most fulsome predictions pale before this 
amazing girl’s achievement. 
—Los Angeles Times. 








Direction of 
CATHARINE A, BAMMAN 
53 West 39th Street, New York City. 
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Capacity House 


People turned away from the 
first New York Recital 


Ida fees Weller 


Mezzo-Contralto 














An afternoon recital of more than ordinary worth was given by Ida Geer Weller in Aeolian 
Hall yesterday. There was in attendance an audience that had evidently heard or heard 
of Miss Weller’s rich mezzo-contralto voice, beautiful quality and enviable range. A group 
of songs by Grieg gave evidence of both coloratura and dramatic possibilities. —Ruth Crosby 
Dimmick.—New York Morning Telegraph, Oct. 16, 1920. 


Ida Geer Weller’s voice has a wide range in which there is no hint of shortness of 


breath.—N ew York Evening Mail, October 16, 1920. 


There was a large and friendly audience to hear the song recital given by Ida Geer 
Weller, mezzo-contralto, in Aeolian Hall. She sang with taste and intelligence and with 
musical feeling.—Richard Aldrich, New York Times, Oct. 16, 1920. 


Miss Weller uses vocal equipment quite intelligently, especially in the art of song inter- 
pretation—New York World, Oct. 16, 1920. 


The feature of her program was perhaps a wisely chosen set of Grieg in English. Miss 
Weller exhibited much of the poise of experience.——New York Sun, Oct. 16, 1920. 


Handel’s “Nasce al bosco” was the number calling for the largest display of technical 
skill, and in this the singer showed that she had been well trained—New York Herald, 
Oct. 16, 1920. é' 


Miss Weller revealed an agreeable voice and fine sense of style. She was heard in a 
varied program to the evident pleasure of a large audience—New York Globe, Oct. 16, 


1920. 


Her sincerity was her chief asset—New York Evening World, Oct. 16, 1920. 


Miss Weller’s singing has much to commend it to concert goers. She enunciates 
clearly and phrases with taste and skill. She has dramatic sense, makes her songs tell a 
story and not merely reveal a voice. Her program had sufficient variety and her style is 
not monotonous.—New York Evening Telegram, Oct. 16, 1920. 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION | 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 











‘APPLIED MUSIC FOR PUPILS OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The School Man's View Point, and the Relation of the Teacher and the Parent—New York State Requirements 


The laboratory educator frequently startles the world by 
announcing something new in experimental psychology. 
The difference between theory and practice is clearly de- 
fined in the statement that university intellects, unschooled 
in class room procedure, think out how it should be done, 
and then leave it to the experienced class teacher to bring 
order out of chaos. Like most schemes advanced in 
psychologic research, the ideas are good psychology, but 
the actual material is poor for practice. 

For the past ten years a great deal of editing and com- 
pilation has been accomplished by musical educators in an 
attempt to solve the very difficult problem of standard- 
izing instrumental instruction. The piano lends itself more 
readily to this type of standardization than almost any 
other instrument, although the violin and the organ might 
be included in the same category. It must be remembered 
that for centuries teachers of instrumental music have 
been the product of individual instruction, with no attempt 
on the part of their teachers to formulate any direct sys- 
tem or method of instruction, Students would journey 
to the Continent and spend years studying under the mas- 
ters of their instruments. They would acquire a certain 
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technical proficiency, primarily with the object of becoming 
virtuosi. Failing in this capacity, they would then turn 
their attention to teaching. The sum total of the in- 
struction given by this teacher would amount to very 
little more than he had received as a pupil. The whole 
thing resolved itself down to a technical proficiency on 
the instrument, and little attention was paid to a parallel 
study of theory and music appreciation. Musical biog- 
raphy was treated practically as a subject for collateral 
reading, and it was left to the inclination of the student to 
acquire whatever knowledge he might seek to gain through 
this medium. 

Today the system is entirely different. Students are 
expected to study musical form and to analyze each com- 
position in terms of the musical form on which it was 
based. At the same time they acquire a fair knowledge 
of the composer’s general contribution to musical litera+ 
ture, 

OrcANnizep Scuoot Systems Versus Private INstRUCTION, 


The main object of organized instruction seems to be 
that through such a medium all education is standardized. 
Most high school systems throughout the country are prac- 
tically on a par. The subjects may be slightly different 
but the general principle is the same, and the results are 
comparable to one another. The same attempt is being 
made by publishing houses today to turn out, as near as 
is possible, a similar type of standardization for instru- 
mental music. There are bound to be defects in all sys- 
tems, but their virtues usually are greater than their 
faults. Anyone who is interested in education should feel 
it their first duty to provide an equitable distribution of 
service for the child, and upon this basis school systems 
throughout the country are making every effort to en- 
courage the study of music by all children who show the 
slightest inclination to participate in this great art. 

It then becomes the duty of these interested people care- 
fully to prepare and analyze all material which may be 
presented to musically talented children who apply for 
school credit in music study. 

AN EXPLANATION OF THE SCHEME, 


It is a well known fact that most of the musically 
talented pupils leave school long before the completion 
of a general education, in order that they may devote them- 
selves to the study of music. Having accomplished a cer- 
tain degree of success in their loved subject, they sud- 
denly find themselves handicapped. The school teacher is 
most anxious to correct this fault, and naturally the great 
duty evolves on him to work out the scheme. If we hope 
to encourage the study of music in all of our high school 
systems throughout the country, we must not make it 
difficult for the student and drive him away from the 
great opportunities offered by education. The study of 
instrumental music requires a great deal of time devoted 
to practice, and as a result the average student finds it 
difficult to include this practice in the short time at his 
disposal. To correct this obvious fault educational authori- 
ties are willing to recognize the time devoted to the proper 
study of music as equally important to that devoted to 
science or mathematics. Up to the present, one of the 
great difficulties has been the fact that the private teacher 
has not been willing to consent to all the restrictions which 
of necessity must be placed on him, in order that their 
own teaching may be recognized as standardized instruc- 
tion. This difficulty is gradually being overcome, because 
State examiners have the right to suggest exactly what 
music studies or compositions must be played in order 
to establish that pupil as of a certain grade. Along with 
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this must come the passing of a written examination in 

elementary theory for one year, dictation and melody writ- 

ing for a second, elémentary harmony for a third, history 

and appreciation for a fourth, and so on, until the child’s 

fitness for real credit in music shall have been established. 
New York STATE REQUIREMENTS. 


It may be helpful to teachers seeking information to 
quote the requirements of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education: 

General— : 

Pupils of high schools regularly accredited for this 
purpose, who are receiving systematic instruction in 
piano, pipe organ, voice, violin, or any instru- 
ment of the symphony orchestra, may receive Regents’ 
credit for such work. 

Conditions— 

1. The school must employ a qualified teacher of 
music. 

2. Notice of the intention to apply for credit must 
be sent to the department early in the school year 
(before October 15). This notice must give the 
names of the pupils registered for the work. 

3. Candidates for credit must be regularly regis- 
tered as high school pupils. 

4. Before being admitted for credit, the pupil must 
have completed at least one year’s study in the branch 
of applied music in which he desires credit. 

5. The pupil must take at least one music lesson a 
week, equal in length to the regular school period, 
and must devote at least six hours a week to practice 
during the entire school year of thirty-eight weeks. 

6. No credit will be granted for the first year of 
practice unless the pupil, either previous to such prac- 
tice or during the time of such practice, has taken the 
course in elementary theory and has passed the Re- 
gents’ examination in this subject. 

No credit will be granted for the second year of 
practice unless the pupil, either previous to or during 
the time of such second year of practice, has taken the 
course in dictation and melody writing and has passed 
the Regents’ examination in this subject, except in the 
case of pupils who had entered for credit before Sep- 
tember 1, 1920. Harmony is required for the third 
year. 

Procedure— 

The parent or the guardian of the pupil must make 
application for credit upon a blank furnished by the 
school, agreeing to the foregoing conditions. The 
private teacher must then assign the pupil, with the 
assent of the high school teacher of music, to the 
grade of music instruction in which he belongs. 

The private teacher must report monthly to the 
principal of the school, on duplicate blanks provided 
by the school, the work of the pupil during the pre- 
ceding month. (One of these reports should be un- 
signed for the use_of the examining committee.) The 
parent or guardian must also report monthly to the 
principal on blanks provided by the school, the daily 
practice of the pupil during the preceding month. 
Examinations— 

Semi-annual examinations shall be given by a board 
of three examiners appointed by the superintendent 
of schools. One of these examiners shall be the 
teacher of music in the high school. A pupil whose 
reports are incomplete or unsatisfactory may be re- 
fused admission to the examination. No teacher shall 
.examine his own pupil. 

Examinations shall include work in the grade in 
which the pupil has been placed, as follows: at least 

(Continued on page 39) 
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LEOPOLD GODOWSKY—EDITOR-IN-CHIEF OF THE 
PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF PIANO LESSONS 


CO-EDITORS 


JOSEF HOFMANN 


EMIL SAUER 


W. S. B. MATHEWS 


When the world's greatest musicians and teachers have combined their efforts to edit a work 
which will aid piano teachers in giving their instruction, that work is bound to embody 
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OTTILIE 


SCHILLIG 


Again Discloses 


Vocal Charm and Art 


AT HER SECOND 


NEW YORK RECITAL 


“Miss Ottilie Schillig, who made an extremely fa- 
vorable impression at her song recital a year ago in 
Aeolian Hall, confirmed and deepened that impression 
by her appearance there yesterday. She is an American 
singer who has received her training in this city. She 
showed, as she did at her previous recital, a soprano 
voice of peculiarly sympathetic timbre, of remarkable 
power and a wide range of expression and emotional 
accent. It is less developed in the lower portion; but 
the middle and upper ranges have a power and fullness, 
a vibrancy and searching quality that are put at the 
service of a really musical intelligence. 

“Miss Schillig disclosed yesterday an advance in 
most of these things, and showed that the promise of 
last year is on the way to fulfillment. In one respect 
she gave her admirers cause for some uneasiness: and 
that was her evident predilection for a prodigal use of 
the power and sonority with which her voice is gifted; 
a prodigality that sometimes verged upon undue forc- 
ing; sometimes, but not often. 

“Her singing of three arias by Gluck showed an in- 
telligent appreciation of their style, a feeling for the 
broad melodic curve, for repose and legato, and in ‘Di- 
vintes du Styx’ from ‘Alceste’ she made a real approxi- 
mation to the grand manner in which this music should 
be sung, and which is not a common possession of sing- 
ers of the present day. 

“There was the same largeness of style in her per- 
formance of the aria of the archangel from Cesar 
Franck’s ‘Redemption,’ not one of his: most interest- 
ing achievements, and an abundance of characteristic 
spirit and expression in French songs by Rhene, Baton, 
Laparra, Saint-Saéns and Fourdrain. It cannot be said 
that Bertha Koopman’s settings of three love songs by 
Tagore are in themselves of profund musical interest, 
but Miss Schillig sang them with a warmth and con- 
viction that seemed to give them an enhanced value. 
She did nothing finer than Brahms’s song ‘Eternal 
Love,’ a song that made other modern lyrics on the 
program shrink and shrivel to minor proportions. She 
put into it a superb eloquence, a fine feeling for its 
proportions and contrasts, a poignant climax.”—New 
York Times, October 19, 1920. 


“Among the remembered surprises of last season was 
the debut of a young soprano, Ottilie Schillig, who 
shone so suddenly out of a month of mediocrity. It 
was fair, therefore, to indulge in anticipations when 
the news began traveling of Miss Schillig’s return, 
which she did in Aeolian Hall yesterday. Returned all 
grown up and become an artist of promises splendidly 
fulfilled. 

“The things which sketched Miss Schillig’s last year’s 
singing were her delicacy, her archness, her subtlety— 
and those who heard her then foresaw in her another 
Povla Frisch, a singing Povla Frisch! But yesterday, 
instead, the new recital placed there a new example of 
the singer. Not a greater one necessarily, but a more 
emphatic, dramatic, broadly emotional. 

“An opening group of Gluck she sang with vital 
charm, and her succeeding group of French songs was 
warm, big and charmed with personality. When she 
came to a trio of Tagore love songs by Bertha Koop- 
man it was interesting to speculate on how much this 


personality of hers accounted for the seeming passion 
and effectiveness of the music. Brahms she sang in 
English and Sinding too; and it was an English clearly, 
aesthetically beautiful. In all she sang there was a 
need of tonal roundness still to be consummated; yet in 
all a proof of warmth and largeness already gained and 
added to the taste and poetic instinct of her interpre- 
tations..”—New York Sun, October 19, 1920. 


“Miss Ottilie Schillig, a young Southern soprano who 
sang here last season and won unusual favor, gave a 
song recital with Coenraad Bos at the piano yesterday. 
In a tasteful list of airs and songs which contained 
novelty and variety, Miss Schillig again showed uncom- 
mon gifts as a singer. That she has progressed as a 
song interpreter was also evident. Her beautiful voice 
she used with freedom of tone emission, while intelli- 
gence and poetic imagination united in her conceptions 
of the texts. Her high tones sometimes lost their color 
through forcing and her lower ones were not always 
clear; but her nuance was generally of wide range and 
her splendid dramatic instincts unerring. Some num- 
bers to be remembered as especially well sung were 
Gluck’s aria ‘Divinites du Styx;’ Rhene-Baton’s ‘Lune 
de Cuivre,’ Koopman’s cycle of ‘Love Songs’ with poems 
by Tagore, the ‘Eternal Love’ of Brahms and Cui’s 
‘Ici Bas.””—New York Herald, October 19, 1920. 


“When Ottilie Schillig made her debut in a song re- 
cital last season the exceptional beauty of her voice and 
her unusual talent won immediate recognition. She 
was still a beginner, however, reaching out courageous- 
ly, but somewhat prematurely, for ideals still beyond 
her range. Yesterday afternoon this young soprano 
presented herself as a real artist, and one of the most 
promising interpreters of song now before the public. 

“True enough, there were times, even on this occa- 
sion, when Miss Schillig shouldered too heavy a burden 
for her youthful shoulders. This was the case, for in- 
stance, in Rachmaninoff’s ‘We Two Together,’ for 
which she lacked the necessary reserve of vocal power 
and emotional abandonment. 

“But she was an artist through and through—an art- 
ist of intelligence, of deep feeling, of fine sensibilities 
—in a cycle of three songs to words by Tagore by 
Bertha Koopman, in Brahms’s ‘Eternal Love’ offered in 
a surprisingly satisfying English translation by her 
teacher, Amelia V. Ende; in Cesar Franck’s ‘Ici Bas’ 
and Sinding’s ‘Mother of Mercies.’”"—New York Amer- 
ican, October 19, 1920. 


“One of the most artistic recitals of the early season 
was that of Ottilie Schillig, who was heard yesterday in 
Aeolian Hall with every appearance of interest and 
appreciation by a good sized audience. She appeared 
here last season and made a favorable impression, but 
she has improved; there was a sureness and a convic- 
tion in her manner that gave evidence of a wider ex- 
perience and a more mature art. 

“Miss Schillig has a voice that fits well with songs 
of noble, sweeping nature. She is not for frivolous or 
trivial things. In fact, there is not enough lightness to 
her singing to give the variety which a well balanced 
programs demands. 
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“But so well does she sing dramatic songs and works 
of a stately character that her lack of varied expres- 
sion can easily be forgiven. Gluck’s ‘Divinites du 
Styx,’ the air of the Archangel from Cesar Franck’s 
‘Redemption,’ and three poems by Tagore set to music 
by Bertha Koopman were presented extremely effec- 
tively. There was a note of sincerity in everything she 
sang. She makes her song expressive. She utters her 
words clearly and tensely. She is not the sort of singer 
that is always looking for the right tone color. She 
changes her tone very little, but it is so well under 
control that she can emphasize her words as she pleases. 
Miss Schillig’s program was varied and unhackneyed 
She is a singer who will appeal to the musical and 
careful listener.”"—New York Evening Telegram, Oc 


tober 19, 1920. 


“Ottilie Schillig is a concert singer who made her de 
but here last year and proved to be one of the very few 
of the all but innumerable of her companions out of 
the unknown to offer consideration of a genuine talent. 
Yesterday she came forward again at Aeolian Hall, 
now unmistakably an individuality authoritatively quest 
ing after the sincerest revelation of her art. This was 
more immediately plain in the pioneering but sound and 
fine taste exhibited in the choice of most of her songs. 
It was quite as patent in the way she sang them. 

“Miss Schillig is now indeed by way of becoming a 
lieder singer to arouse favorable comparison with some 
of the best of the imported variety. She passed through 
a dozen moods in her songs yesterday, and all of them 
were successfully impressed on her audience. Each 
was rounded out with fine intelligence, filled with a sen- 
sitive feeling for its expressive needs. While this feel- 
ing never rose to the point of an impassioned ecstasy, 
such as is demanded by a song like Brahms’s ‘Eternal 
Love,’ nevertheless there was sufficient of passionate 
urge to achieve an eloquent, a moving quality of deliv 
ery. Add to this that Miss Schillig always sings—does 
not gasp or lisp out her tones, but lets them flow from 
her throat with their natural beauty unimpaired and 
holding flexibility, vigor and color. Altogether it was 
an afternoon in clear cut relief against the drab plas 
tron of less than mediocrity already widely spread over 
the season’s background.”—New York Evening Jour- 
nal, October 19, 1920. 


“In an Aeolian Hall matinee Ottilie Schillig, sopra- 
no, furnished additional evidence that she is a young 
singer to be reckoned with. It will be remembered that 
she came last year quite unheralded and by the charm 
of her singing wrote herself down the most promising 
of the season’s crop. Yesterday she disclosed herself 
a far maturer artist. Apart from her natural gifts, 
which are many, Miss Schillig has the true stamp of 
the interpretative artist; she invests every song with 
those qualities of style and manner that give point to 
its individuality and character to its value as art. Het 
program ranged from airs by Gluck to contemporary 
songs by Reddick, Versai, Curran, Hummel and Four 
drain. Coenraad Bos provided somg more of his extra 
ordinarily sympathetic accompaniments.”—Brooklyn 
Eagle, October 19, 1920. 
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TORONTO PLEASED WITH 
CREATORE OPERA COMPANY 


Standard Works, Excellently Presented, Delight Local Music 
Lovers—Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra Form Eminently 
Satisfactory Ensemble 


Toronto, Canada, October 17, 1920.—Toronto has been 
enjoying the somewhat rare privilege of hearing a period 
of grand opera by the Creatore Opera Company during the 
past week, works from the standard opera repertory having 
been presented. On Monday evening a most meritorious 
performance of Verdi's “Aida” was given to a small but 
very enthusiastic audience. The famous conductor, Cre- 
atore, has assembled a most admirable organization, the 
soloists, chorus and orchestra creating an ensemble quite 
satisfactory in every respect. Those familiar with the 
various epochs in the career of Verdi were delighted with 
the brilliancy and verve of the performance, as the scenic 
effects were splendidly realistic, and the costuming quite 
picturesque and in keeping with the character of this his 
toric opera. Agnes Robertson, soprano, scored a genuine 
success as Aida, and Henrietta Wakefield, as Amneris, dis- 
played unique gifts both in singing and acting. The tenor, 
Francesco Bucco Fusco, sang with fine dramatic power, and 
was enthusiastically applauded for his fine singing of 
Celeste Aida.” The orchestra, while not large, gave bril- 
liant support and the conductor displayed all his tempera 
mental qualities 

On Tuesday evening “Rigoletto” was heard, and the occa- 
sion served to bring forward a young soprano, Lina Pal 
mieri, as Gilda. The impression she created was a decidedly 
favorable one. Her voice is pliant and has vitality. In 
“Caro Nome” she displayed fine agility and technical skill, 
and was recalled several times. Salvatore Sciarretti, as the 
Duke of Mantua, proved to be a fine singing actor, and has 
a tenor voice of fervent quality. Silvio Caravelli in the title 
role was excellent, Creatore conducted with authority and 
verve and seemed to infuse orchestra and singers with his 
own glowing warmth and musical pungency 

As the week progressed the audiences grew larger and 
more and more appreciative of offerings so excellently 
presented. On Thursday evening when the familiar “Il 
Trovatore” was performed, the house was nearly filled. 
Wadsworth Provandie as Di Luna made an indelible im- 
pression, his voice being full and of fine quality, and Hen- 
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rietta Wakefield impersonated Azucena with splendid drama- 
tic expression and fertility of resource. 

The performance of Mascagni’s“ Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “I Pagliacci” on Saturday evening, made a fitting 
climax to one of the best series of operatic performances 
within the memories of the writer in this city. Agnes 
Robertson, a superb singer and actress, as Santuzza, achieved 
a real triumph, her impersonation being characterized by 
feeling and dramatic intensity. Turiddu was portrayed by 
Paul Morenzo, who was for several years a resident of this 
city. He gave the part a most praiseworthy interpretation, 
although suffering from a cold of several days’ duration. 
Vito Moscato, as the teamster, and Mary Laurence, as 
Lucia, were each admirable. “I Pagliacci” was even more 
thrilling than the Mascagni work. Marion Veryl, as Nedda, 
displayed a charming voice and much grace and distinction 
as an actress, and Salvatore Sciarretti, as Canio, was pre- 
eminently fine. He has a beautiful tenor voice which he 
uses with admirable discretion, and his naturalness in acting 
produced waves of vociferous applause after the first act, 
recalls being many. Silvio Garavelli as Tonio was excel- 
lent as was also Giuseppe Martelloti as Beppo, All the 
others acted their parts with distinction and success. 

W. O. F. 


An Appreciation of John Dennis Mehan 


On the morning of October 8, 1920, there passed one 
of earth’s rarest spirits in the musical life of America 
So much is known of Mr. Mehan as a_ musician and 
teacher, so many finé voices have grown finer under his 
care, that the list of artist pupils is one of great length ; 
and yet, though through such evidence a man is judged, all 
this is too well known to need repetition. No, it is not 
of Mr. Mehan as a musician, but of the man who, under 
a handicap that would have discouraged most lads from 
attempting a life out of the ordinary, “fought a good 
fight” and gained’a splendid victory in spite of his bodily 
limitations. At the age of six he was crippled by infantile 
paralysis, and for years could not even use crutches. His 
schooling was almost entirely a personal effort, yet at 
seventeen he was teaching school, and all his life, his 
unfailing hunger for the best and finest in literature 
helped him to be a student, who came to know his teach- 
ers so well that one sees their influence in his own writings, 
of which he did all too little. For many years both pupils 
and friends were constantly urging him to put into lasting 
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JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
Who died in New York on October 8. 


form the results of his observations and work of a half 
century, yet so arduous was his life as a teacher, that it 
was not until he was to lay down his burden of physical 
limitations that the book was finished, and soon to be 
published under the title of “A Synthetic Analysis of 
Prevailing Vocal Methods.” In the hours when he was 
not teaching, he made the time less tedious by planning 
for this book. 

Over thirty years ago, while teaching in Detroit, Mich., 
Mr. Mehan married Caroline Eleanor Cotharin, who, be- 
cause of her very fine musical attainments, her sensitive- 
ness to his thought and method, has become also a power 
as a teacher, and has been his very able co-worker. Quite 
apart from their musical life, her devotion and tender 
care has made possible the doing of his work. But for 
this, he never could have reached the position he held, 
because of lack of physical endurance, for life was to 
him all up-hill. His lameness might hamper his body, 
but nothing could cramp such a soul. 

One may not limit his power to the studio life. His 
ideal for his pupils was so high that at times he was 
severe and “hit hard,” but he had so keen a sense of 
humor and so ready a wit that “April showers” were 
more often resultant of such hours. His giving was 
absolutely selfless. He would work when many would 
not have tried, and he gave of his great gift without stint. 
One might also say there were hundreds whom he helped 
financially, and to each one was given a higher ideal of 
living, for one of his hobbies was that fine living must be, 
or the art would never reach its best expression. 

As a friend he was loving, loyal, and steadfast to the 
end. No matter what differences might come, he was al- 
ways ready to make excuses for them or to be genuinely 
sorry if the fault were his. Being absolutely sincere, he 
demanded it in others. He loved simple folk, and num- 
bered many devoted friends among such. His tastes were 
cultivated and refined and his nature beautiful. 

In his faith he was broad, steadfast and tolerant, and 
many a pupil has been held to the best because of this. 
Among his devoted friends he numbered adherents of all 
faiths, cults and creeds, and he looked for what was best 
in each. To those who served him in any capacity, from 
the little “newsy” to the long list who serve such a man, 
his courtesy was an inspiration, his kindness and generos- 
ity unfailing. 

As we looked upon him for the last time here, in the 
wilderness of exquisite flowers which spoke eloquently of 
the love that surrounded him, we said: “We have never 
seen such peace, nor so beneficent an expression. It is a 
benediction, and it will go with us all the days of our 
lives.” He had been unhappy during these last weeks 
when he could no longer carry on his work, so we must 
find our comfort by looking only toward the radiance into 
which his face showed he had entered. And further, we 
must look with deep thankfulness, because “it is well with 
him.” His release from bodily weariness should help us 
to forget our loss. 

Sunday afternoon, October 10, surrounded by friends, 
many from long distances, who had loved him dearly, the 
last tributes were read by the Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D.D., of Brooklyn. Among the honorary pallbearers were 
many well known artist pupils who for years had been 
“his boys,” and one of them said: “He was all heart and 
spirit. Nothing could keep that heart and spirit from 
living on forever.” Dr. Boynton said: “He will live on in 
the art he has helped make beautiful. His remembrance 
will be an inspiration; it is a victorious life.” 

“Afflicted in few things, in many they shall be remem- 
bered; because God hath tried them, and found them 
worthy of Himself.”—(Wisdom—chapter III.) K. 


Another Povla Frijsh Appearance 


Povla Frijsh, soprano, and a particularly fine singer of 
Danish songs, will give a musicale at the home of Mrs. 
Robinson-Duff in New York (136 East Seventy-eighth 
street), on the afternoon of Wednesday, November 3. It 
is expected that many prominent musicians and music 
lovers will be present on this occasion. . 


First American Violinist DEBUT RECITAL 


One of the foremost of the country's 
A super-virtuoso.— New York 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
November 26, Afternoon 
2nd Recital 

AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 

December 30, Evening 
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“The PRINCE of LYRIC TENORS” 


CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


“WELCOMED BACK WITH A ROAR” 


NEW YORK PRESS COMMENTS, OCTOBER 11th, 1920: 


The tenor was in excellent condition vocally and sang with all his accustomed art 
... The evening was Mr. Bonci’s, and he was generous with encores.—New York Tribune. 
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KN That great artist Bonci is always welcome to the New York con- favorites when he had finished his chief aria that he had to stop his 
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KY cert going public, who realizes the artistic treat which is in store for ears and choose his own encores which, however, necessarily included 
] 4 * . . . e °9 = ° 

it. It was so particularly last night, as he was in better voice than “La Donna e mobile.”—Evening Mail. 


TOMO 


ever.—Staatszeitung. 
Alessandro Bonci is still a bel canto name to conjure with, and 









2) 
/ A less - ‘] i awi > » >» , ° no ° 
4 poi oe “ ne: drawing card. After ee the there are native hosts who throng to wade in the liquid purity of 
KA crudities in so-called art which we cannot escape, it is refreshing to eee ; : . 
= : : « « « Ce 9 s h . ) . re To . - > a ‘ 
is ariations. Mr. Bonci was heard for a first time this season last 
hear such a voice as Mr. Bonci’s, with its delicate shading which 
; ’ ’ Be ae night, heard with evident and large enthusiasm.—New York Sun. 


he uses with fine discretion.—Morning Telegraph. 
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It was the Italian tenor’s night. He sang‘an aria from Verdi's 
“Luisa Miller,” three songs in English, and innumerable songs in 
Italian. The audience, wildly enthusiastic, demanded extra num 


It was the first appearance here this season of the distinguished 
Italian Tenor. Mr. Bonci sang with his familiar artistic skill 
and fine taste. The audience was, of course, very enthusias- 
tic—New York Herald. 
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bers of him without compunction every time he appeared—New 


York World. 
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Bonci was welcomed back with a roar that in no way dimin- 
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Fy ished as the evening went on. Any one who knows the appeal of Mr. Bonci's singing has the refinement that charmed audiences 
5 this lyric tenor will realize with what smiling, infectious spirit he at the Manhattan Opera House when he sang with Hammerstein's 
; “put them over.” There were so many gallery shouts for various forces.—Evening Telegram. 

: ROCHESTER PRESS COMMENTS, OCTOBER 16th, 1920: 

Ra 

E Bonci, by the pure technics of singing and by his finished art, as perfection with which it is used, are not to be surpassed by any 
Ff well as by the sheer beauty of his voice, has won a niche in the purely lyric tenor of the day. His vocal virtuosity is unimpaired, 
Fy hall of vocal fame that is his alone. Of all tenors he is without his ability to sustain an unbroken legato, his exquisite phrasing, his 
3 peer in the singing.of works that call for expressions of tender emo- effortless singing of most intricate passages are all evidence of his 
2 tions or those which need the touch of affectionate humor and capti- supreme mastery of the ant of bel canto that has given him distinction 
5 vating archness. At Convention Hall last night, before a very large above most of his class. His voice and art have become linked in the 
. audience, he sang with an amazing amount of his old time power and public mind with a particular school of singing that has had few more 
delicacy. Where, indeed, is there today a tenor organ of such eminent exemplars.—Rochester Herald. 


wondrous timbre, a voice so lusciously smooth and perfectly 
controlled? His sustained legato style, which he can carry to the 
vanishing point of a whisper, was under perfect control, and his 
high notes were thrillingly ringing, round and full. — Rochester 


There has been no singer in this generation with better knowledge 


NOMOMOTO: 





of singing as an art than Alessandro Bonci. Lilli Lehmann wrote in 
her book that “the Italian tenor Bonci” was the “most perfect artist” 


Times-Union. she had sung with. It is not mere mechanics with Bonci; it is a high 
type of intelligence about both music to be sung and the voice with 


LOWEN SGV R/O 8/ 








: 
The unique Bonci art, his inimitable mastery of all the details which to sing it. There has been no finer lyric quality than his 
of perfect singing, provided an evening of great musical pleasure. and no greater skill in crescendo and diminuendo where the tone 

Ff In the eight years since Bonci was last in Rochester he has not been rose or shadowed away with no sudden breaks. Last night Bonci 

Kt eclipsed by the host of musical prodigies who have risen to emi- sang with all his accustomed skill. His operatic arias were mas- 

nence in the interim. His voice, its intensely musical quality, and the terly singing.—ochester Post-Express. 


A FEW DATES BEFORE JANUARY 3\Ist 
BOOKED SOLID AFTER FEBRUARY Ist 
Exclusive Management: ROGER DE BRUYN, 220 West 42nd St., New York Telephone 8811 Bryant 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


MANY PROMINENT PEOPLE ENDORSE 
THE HARCUM SCHOOL AT BRYN MAWR 


Edith Hetcher Harcum, the Director, Responsible for Splendid Methods, Ideals and Surroundings which Have Made this 
Girls’ School a Real Institution of Music 


developed in 
Mecca, oppor- 
in this country. 
wide 


interesting process to see 
American academic 
unlike any 
Hatcher Harcum, a pianist of 
school in Bryn Mawr. There were 

besides Bryn Mawr College, four 

preparatory for colleg tlaving 
acquir 


has been an 
already an 
study of musi 


Bryn Mawr 
tunities for the 
Five years ago Edith 
reputation, started a 
already at that time, 
chools, all principally 
faced the difficult problem in her own girlhood « 
education and at the same time 
fullest Mrs. Harcum 

was no place where equal emphasis 
both. A girl must either go to a college 
treated as a side 
regular aca- 
was im- 


ing a thorough iiterary 


developing her extent, 


music to its 
realized that there 
wi uld be 
preparatory school and 
conservatory 
rounded 


given to 
musi 
where the 
education 


have her 
uc, or go to some 
demic work necessary tor a 
possible 

Mrs. Harcum and her husband, O. M. Harcum, a man 
whose | ness. skill equaled his wife's artistic ability, 
tudied the matter thoroughly, and together they opened 
Mawr a school where a girl would have her edu 
planned by experts. Mrs, Harcum believes that 
hould music. If she is preparing 
this must be gained kt, short periods of prac- 
attendance week at musicales 
musical appreciation, and ¢ does 
musician should have 


in Bryn 
cation 


have some 


girl 
for college 
tice and by 
and lectures on 


every 
once a school 
specially 
he feel that every thorough aca 
demic education 

In this unique 
tudied Very 


possibilities of each girl are 
young girls are given, along with their 
work, the most thorough fundamental 
including musical history in an interest- 
solfeggio After having timished the aca- 
demi they may either go to college or return to 
Che Harcum School to specialize in music, with or without 
literary subjects.. Aiso older girls, having 
other good school, may enter chiefly for 


school the 
regular school 
training in music, 
‘ ‘ 1 
ne torm, and 


course 


graduate 
some 


post 
finished at 
music 

No finer recommendation of the splendid 
accompli hed by the Harcum School 
than a list of its patrons and guardians 
found such names as Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
George Gibbs, Adjutant General Harry T. Herring, Briga- 
dier General and Mrs, O. E, Hunt, Dr. and Mrs. William 
M. Irvine of Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa, 
Professor and Mrs. James Leuba of Bryn Mawr College, 
Dr. and Mrs. Edward D. Snyder of Haverford College 
Many are the States in the Union represented, the list 
Georgia, New Jersey, Illinois, Michigan, New 
Texas, Virginia, Louisiana, Ohio, Maryland, Dela 
Mexico, Mississippi, Connecticut, Massachu 
etts, Arkansas, Minnesota, Montana, Missouri, California 
and W yoming Nor does the fame of the school stop 
there, for the list includes names from Japan, Norway and 
kcuador 

The Harcum School, situated at Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten 
miles from Philadelphia, is able to offer not 
benefits to be derived from life in the country, 
dvantages to be procured only in the city as well 
Hatcher Harcum, B.L., head of the has had wide 
experience as a pupil ‘and teacher, this country 
and abroad, and she has surrounded with an ex- 
cellent faculty 

The head of the academic de 

riment is Elizabeth May Willis, 
L.P., Syracuse University, teacher 

n Arkansa State University, 
Chatham Episcopal In 
1902-1920, Students com 

preparatory 
take the en- 
examinations of Bryn 
Vawr, Vassar, Mt Holyoke, Wel- 
Smith colleges She 
has associated with her an unusu 
ally strong faculty of graduates 
of the leading this 
country and Europe 

Mrs. Harcum heads the 
faculty Shi 
training in her 
mond, Va., under 
a pupil of Liszt. From him she 
went to New York to study with 
Richard Burmeister, also a pupil 


work being 
need be furnished 
There will be 
Clara Clemens, 


ncluding 
ror k, 


~~ 
waft Vow 


only the 
but the 
Edith 
school, 
both in 
herself 


principal 
tituls 
the college 
ready to 


pleting 
course are 
trance 


lesley and 


college s of 


musical 
received her early 
home city, Rich- 


Frederick Hahr, 


A studio, 


of Liszt Later she studied in Paris with Wager 
Swayne, and after her return to America was one of the 
six accepted out of a large number of competitors for the 
class of Wassily Safonoff, who was then con- 
Philharmonic Orchestra in New York. 
has studied in Vienna, where she was a 
Theodore Leschetizky. 

runt Conway, contralto, is the head of 
the vocal department. Miss Conway is a pupil of Philip 
Delmas in Philadelphia and England, a pupil of Jacques 
Bouhy of Paris, and also did special operatic and dramatic 
training with Siegfried Behrens and M. Parry, formerly 
of the Metropolitan. At the head of the violin depart- 
ment is Frederick Hahn, leader of the Kahn Quartet. 
After receiving his early training from his father, a well 
known musician of Philadelphia, Mr. Hahn spent some 
years in Europe as a pupil of Hans Sitt and Adolph 
Brodsky. He also studied with Franz Kneisel and won 
the Helbig prize for violin playing. After his return to 
America he made a concert tour of the principal cities 
and later served for five years as first violinist of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, under Nikisch and Paur. 
He has spent several summers with Sevcik, with the result 
that he has embodied many of the methods of this famous 
teacher in his own pedagogic work. Dorothy Johnstone 
Baseler, special harpist with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Scheel and Stokowski, has charge of study in this 
instrument. Harmony, counterpoint and composition are 
taught by Dr. Henry Albert Lang, graduate of the Royal 
Conservatory of Music, Stuttgart, Germany, composer of 
many well known compositions for orchestra. And in 
connection with music are its allies, dancing, taught by 
Mrs. S. Naudain Duer, and art, in which connection the 
school is fortunate in having John Frederick Lewis, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, as per- 
sonal adviser He visits the school, criticises the work 
of the students and offers valuable suggestions on the 
subject. 

The parents, having inquired thus far into the mental 
advantages offered their daughter, and having found them 
excellent, next turn their attention to the matter of the 
physical surroundings, and here again The Harcum School 
has only the best to ofter. The number of resident stu- 
dents is limited so that there is no crowding, and each 
girl has the healthy, happy life which would be hers at 
home. There are no unnecessary rules, the school having 
found that student government, in co-operation with the 
faculty, is far preferable in maintaining a sense of honor 
among the pupils. There are dances for the girls, after- 
noons at home, attendance at the opera, and symphony 
concerts in Philadelphia, drives to Valley Forge and many 
other places of interest in the vicinity, | ag country walks, 
riding, skating, tennis, basketball, hockey, swimming, and, 
in fact, all of those sports and pastimes which aid in the 
development ot a healthy body, without which no student 
can expect to do her best. An excellent gymnasium and 
the house doctor see that this state of bodily health is 
maintained. The school is housed in a fine building with 
all modern improvements, and the girls’ rooms are large 
and sunny Indeed, they would fill the heart of any girl 
with joy with their dainty furnishings, not to mention the 
piano which is a feature of each. The studios and living 


artists’ 
ductor of the 
Since then she 
personal pupil of 
Rebekah van 


A group of music students. 
THE HARCUM SCHOOL AT BRYN MAWR., 


October 28,1920 


rooms of the school are equally charming, and one can 
easily trace the hand of one in whom the love of home is 
seconded by an inherent love of the beautiful and har- 
monious. 


Howard D. McKinney Has 
Busy Season Planned 


Howard D. McKinney has opened his fourth year as 
director of music at Rutgers College, New Brunswick, 
N. J., with a very busy season in store for him, for besides 
added work in the college courses in the history and theory 
of music several new features have been planned, one of 
them a paid choir to be available for the Sunday services. 
An operetta, given by the students of the Women’s Col- 
lege, will be another feature of the year. Mr. McKinney 
will give his regular series of Sunday afternoon organ 
recitals, and the annual concert course will contain the 
names of some of the best known American artists, among 
them Sophie Braslau, Mrs. Edward A. MacDowell, Albert 
Spalding, Ottilie Schillig, John Quine and the New York 
Chamber Music Society. 

In addition to his college activities, Mr. McKinney has 
attracted attention through his songs, seven of which were 
published last fall by J. Fischer & Brother. The same 
house is bringing out four new ones this fall—‘Song to a 
Hilltop,” “In My Soul’s House,” “The Holy Mother 
Sings,” and “O My,” the last a setting to one of the 
Dunbar lyrics. The White-Smith Publishing Company is 
also publishing this fall a children’s song, “The Bagpipe 


Man.” Among the names recently added to the list of 
org using the McKinney songs are Dicie Howell, Eliza- 
,’ Hazel Moore and Francesca Zarad. 


beth Spencer 


Burleigh Praises Lotta Madden 


Lotta Madden recently sang Cecil Burleigh’s “Song of 
the Brook” at a concert, after which this composer wrote 
her as follows: 

September 14, 1920. 
Dear Miss Madden: 

As I could not find you 
thoroughly I enjoyed your 
t was done with rare 
intens: pleasure to Mrs. 


after the concert I wish to tell you how 


singing of the “Song of the Brook.’’ 
artistry and finish, and could only give 
Burleigh and me. 

Sincerely yours, 


am Ce i Burveicnu, 


George Beach Makes Debut i in England 


A cable from England brings the Musica Courter 
news of the debut of the young American pianist, George 
Beach, in recitals at Manchester and Leeds. He is report- 
ed to have made an tnusual success. The Manchester 
Guardian said: ‘We count him at once among the world’s 
established players”; the Bradford Observer spoke of “his 
amazing effort of virtuosity” and referred to him as a 
“pianist of mark”; while the Yorkshire Post mentioned 
his “magisterial style and unlimited powe:'s | of exectt on, 
and called him “a superb b exponent of Liszt. 


Elizabeth K. Patterson Gives Musicale 


The comfortable “homey” residence-studio of Elizabeth 
Kelso Patterson, Marchesi pupil, oratorio star in England 
not so long ago, and teacher and friend of many excellent 
singers, was filled to the doors on October 21, to hear 
Annah Hess and Phyllis Beveridge, vocalists, and Harry 
Horsfall, solo pianist and accompanist, in an invitation 
recital, These young women show a personality and style in 
their singing which can only come froma superior pattern 
and serious study. They have this example in Miss Patterscn, 

who knows language tradition and 

, voice production intimately. Miss 
Hess, soprano, sang music by Puc- 
cini, Flotow, Mana-Zucca and 
others, with bright tones and re- 
fined expression; she won much 
praise with the Mana- Zucca “The 
Butterfly,” a very “taking” song 
indeed. Deeply expressive and rich, 
with distinct articulation, was the 
singing of Mrs. Breckenridge of 
songs by Del Riego, Chadwick and 
Bizet. Mr. Horsfall played solos 
and accompaniments in musicianly 
style. 

Refreshments were served, and 
the distinctly fraternal feeling, 
where everyone either played, 
sang or loved music as a listener, 
was again remarked as a feature 
of the gatherings in the Elizabeth 
K. Patterson home. 


A bedroom, 
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UNANIMOUSLY ACCLAIMED by the NEW YORK CRITICS 
AFTER RECITAL, October 10th 


PROGRAM 





© Underwood & Underwood 


New York Times 


Richard Aldrich 
Mme. Marguerite Sylva Sings 

When Mme. Marguerite Sylva announced an “at 
home recital” of songs at the Times Square Theater 
for yesterday afternoon it was probably to prepare her 
auditors for something different from a plain recital, 
or a “not at home”’ recital. The difference cons sted 
chiefly in the confidential relations that the singer es- 
tablished with her audience by various chatty re- 
marks, confessions and anecdotes which she _ inter- 
spersed between the numbers of her program : 

Even without these, however, discriminating lis- 
teners would have derived much pleasure from Mme. 
Sylva’s presentation of a program largely French, an- 
cient and modern, except for three Spanish songs and 
three American. The dramatic or operatic style pene 
trates some distance into her method of song interpre 
tation, not, on the whole, to excess, nor to their detri- 
ment, but often to the advantage of the distinctness 
with which the mood is suggested and enforced, 

Mme. Sylva's voice is remembered as a soprano of 
sympathetic, often beautiful, quality, and a low range 
of unusual power and dramatic potency. She sang 
with taste and spirit, with charm and even distinc- 
tion, especially in the French and Spanish songs, with 
which she has an evident sympathy, and with a wide 
variety of expression. Her diction in French is excel- 
lent; the Spanish songs (one by Laparra, the other 
two being folk songs) she sang in Spanish, with an 
apology. The second of these Spanish songs, ‘‘La 
Nana,” shows an unmistakable and fascinating Ori- 
ental influence. ; 

Mme. Sylva was assisted by Miss Natalie Boshko, 
who played Vieuxtemps’s ‘‘Ballade and Polonaise’ in 
an immature manner, and Mr. Coenraad Bos, who 
played the accompaniments delightfully. The proceeds 
of the coneert were for the benefit of the Extension 
Fund of the National Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Richard Aldrich. 





New York Tribune 
Marguerita Sylva Gives Song Recital 

Mme. Sylva’s recital was an informal affair. Be- 
tween numbers the singer addressed the audience and 
explained the songs, which included groups by 
French, Spanish, Russian and American composers. 

Mme. Sylva will soon appear in George Cohan’'s Re- 
vue. Perhaps it was in preparation for this type of 
work that she introduced a war song concerning the 
difficulties of an American soldier who could not speak 
French and a French girl with a limited English vo- 
cabulary, into the middle of a program dignified no 
less by the names of Gluck, Gretry, Fourdrain, De- 
bussy, Rachmaninoff, Gretchaninoff, than by the high 
quality of the singer’s performance, Still, in spite of 
this bit of vaudeville, Mme. Sylva remained through- 
out the program an artist of the first rank. She used 
her voice with admirable discretion, and her phrasing 
and diction, particularly in the French songs, were of 
the finest. Mme. Sylva has always shone as an inter 
preter. Her Carmen is one of the most vivid and eom- 
pelling performances that we remember. So it was 
not surprising that without the aid of costume and 
scenery her thorough knowledge of the art of singing 
and native intelligence would triumph with interesting 
results, 

Coenraad V. 
of variety, Miss 
rather mediocre violin 


Bos was the accompanist and, by way 
Natalie Boshko contributed some 
playing. 























I Ill 
AIR: a. J'ai perdu mon Euridice from “Orfeo”. ..Gluck Lettre a une Espagnole Raoul Laparra 
b. Richard ceeur de Lion 1784.......... .Gretry Seguidilla Calesera | : 
@ Dansa Wancidlia 3755S... ....cccesccces Durante La Nana sSpanish Folk Song 
IV 
II a. In the Silent Night Rachmaninoff 
@. iger te Galtwicaias ve Ase.s.s Felix Fourdrain b. Another Little Hour Gretchaninoft 
ee SA ee eee Chas. Koechlin : 
ec. Colloques sentimental......... . .Debussy V 
d Mandoline ERG wt) s ae wa ko Poldowski a. Faltering Dusk \. Walter Kramet 
Oo. Borfivameets ss Figs se cecte .H. de Fontenaille b. Thou Art the Night Wind Harvey B. Gaul 
hey Be ats | PSP per Szule ce. Song of the Tristram Felix Borowski 
Coenraad V. Bos at the Piano 
Steinway Piano Used 
Katherine Spaeth—Evening Mail are spent on their training, and when they have be 
come proficient there should be a broader field for 
A Recital Novelty them Most of them, after they have obtained good 
The face of Marguerita Sylva is one of the most musical educations, are like the little girl, all dreased 
beautiful on the concert stage. But it is also a very up with no place to go.” 
piactical one. Mme. Sylva introduced several groups of French 
She can make it express almost anything, no matter songs, some of them new to New York audience and 
whether she is singing or not. That is one reason occasionally “broke the monotony as she described 
why her unique “At-Home Recital’ at the Times it, with something in our less musical [nelish hte 
Square Theatre yesterday afternoon gave such a bril- tween songs she enlightened her auditors as to the 
liant start to the campaign of the National Federation why and wherefore of certain numbers on the program 
of Musical Clubs for their extension fund. and other topics called forth by the oceasion ar 


Miss Sylvia, in black velvet, with a tasseled hat that 
suggested a piquant Pierette, explained one object of 
the fund as helping “jobless opera singers’’ by even- 
tually bringing opera into every American city. 

There were little speeches all through her programme, 
explanations of the songs, confidential information on 
stage affairs and a personal introduction for Nathalie 
Poshko, who played the violin exceedingly well. No 
singer but Marguerita Sylva could have done it in just 
that way. She closed with an impromptu bit of “Car- 
men,’ making a chair represent the place where the 
cold tenor should be sitting, and then thanked her au- 
dience for staying right to the end. Kut there was 
reluctance in their leaving, for it was very pleasant to 
hear words so clearly pronounced in so appealing a 
voice by a Pierette so incredibly pretty.—Katharine 
Spaeth. . 4 
Sy Seer Rawlings—Evening World 

Novel Recital by Mme. Sylva 

Marguerita Sylva, in a ravishing costume, gave an 
at-home recital in songs at the Times Square Theater 
yesterday afternoon, that provided unique and re- 


freshing entertainment. She took the audience into 
her confidence, telling pertinent stories about the 
songs that she sang and their composers, and mak- 


ing fun of herself and of the spotlight man, who him 
self seemed to be something of a humorist. She was 


assisted by Nathalie Boshko, violinist, who played 
Vieuxtemps’ ballade and polonaise, and found favor, 
and by Coenraad V. Bos, most efficient of accompan 


ists, at the plano. The proceeds of the concert were 
for the benefit of the Extension Fund of the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs. Mme, Sylva prefaced 
it with a short, pithy address on the purposes of the 
organization and the need of more opera houses an« 
opera companies in America for the development of 
native talent, 

Mme. Sylva's programme ran from Gluck to our own 
A. Walker Kramer, including a group of unfamiliar 
songs by modern French composers, such as Charles 
Koechlin, H. de Fontenaille and Debussy, Russian 
songs by Rachmaninoff and Gretchaninoff, and three 
Spanish songs, one of which was an exquisite folk 
song lullaby. All her interpretations were imbued 
with her personality and she sang with rare charm, 
At the end there were shouts for “Carmen,’’ to which 
she responded by placing a chair with its back to the 
audience and singing to an imaginery occupant, 
Caruso.—Sylvester Rawling. 

Post 

The benefit concert which Marguerita Sylva and her 
support gave at the Times Square Theatre yesterday 
afternoon was a delightful event in more ways than 
one. Mme. Sylva preceded the concert with an inti- 
mate address, in which she discussed opera in Amer- 
ica, or, rather, the lack of it, and later, during the 
course of the concert, chatted freely in an anecdotal 
way about herself, her plans and many other topics. 
She was in good voice and sang with charming effect. 
Her programme consisted of five groups of songs, 
mostly of the ballade and folksong type, little snatches 





of melody from a wide variety of sources. They were 
tidbits de luxe,,and Mme. Sylva showed good judg- 
ment in her selection. The audience insisted that 


several of them be repeated, and at the end called for 

the “Carmen” song. Nathalie Boshko rounded out 

the programme with a violin solo and encore. 
Telegraph 

A pleasant relief from the usual Fall flood of ama- 
teur recitals was that given by Marguerita Sylva yes- 
terday afternoon.in the Times Square Theater. First, 
last and all the time Mme. Sylva is artistic, and of 
this she gave added proof in the intimate “at home” 
program to which she treated her friends 

The proceeds of the recital will go toward the ex- 
tension fund of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs. Referring to this, Mme. Sylva said: 

“IT would like to see a home for opera established in 
every city in this United States. I want to see music 
encouraged everywhere. There is nothing so sad to 
me as the jobless opera singer. Large sums of money 


; ! 
environment, 

_ Miss Nathalie Boshko, a young violinist, played the 
Vieuxtemps “Ballade and Polonaise’ with a degree of 


understanding and ease in exec uting difficult pa ges 
that indicated a happy future in the musie world 
Coenraad V. Bos did a delightful bit of piano work as 
accompanist 

Mme. Sylva is giving up her operatic work for a 





time to fill an engagement in the 
Revue 


George M Cohan 


Evening Journal 
Some of the excellent entertainment of the week-en 
was to be found at the Times Square Theater-—-the 
concert-goers’ (and the reviewer's) newly charted 
farthest west—where the veteran, Marguerita Sylva 
Bave A song recital yesterday afternoon by way of re 
vealing, perhaps, how much one may mis through 
her entering shortly into light opera rhe voice and 
the manner and the art of this singer has been littl 
touched by the moving finger that writ down thie 
birthdays for all of us, and it wa hard (and quite 
unnecessary) to realize yesterday just how long it is 
that this “Carmen” has been 31 tipping her fingers 
at the inexorable The afternoon held a great deal 
of thorough-going charm, colored with something 
of the theatrical here and there, but unaccountabl 
in a welcome sort of way, chiefl perhap because 
of her causerie intime between ne Ihe one 
themselves, largely French, were delightfully iW 
more especially Koechlin’s “Le the ind Henri le 
Fontenaille’s “Souffrance;" whilst Debu ‘ in 
familiar and difficult Colloque entimenta wu 
a distinct feat 
Morning World 
Marguerite Syiva Charms 
At the Times Square Theater Marguerite S Ilva of 
the operatic stage gave a delightful little entertain 
ment She chatted with her audiences ibout her 
program and her purposes and made quite a family 
party of it Nathalie Boshko, violinist, assisted 
The proceeds of the concert went for the benefit of 
the extension fund of the National Federatior of 
Musical Clubs 
{merican 
A_wholly delightful afternoon of song wi given 
by Marguerite Sylva yesterday in the Tim: Square 
Theater as a sort of farewell greeting to her operatic 
friends previous to her entrance into another, and 
at present more profitable, domain of entertainment 
Supported by the expert accompanist, Coenraad 
jos, Mme. Sylva sang selections in Italian, French 
Spanish and English with rare artistic kill and in- 
telligence. There was dramatik fire pathos ind 
humor in her interpretations, some of which had to 
be repeated in response to urgent demand it would 
be regrettable indeed if her succe in George Cohan 
Revue were to deprive more than temporarily the 
operatic concert stage of so gifted and charming t 
singer 
Telegran 
A Picturesque Recital 

One of the most versatile of grand opera singers is 
Marguerita Sylva, who gave a song recital yesterday 
afternoon at the Times Square Theater As a mem 
ber of the Opera Comique in Paris and the Chicago 
Opera Compeny, she was well known as an inter 
preter of the title role of “Carmen For several sea 
sons she has been singing in vaudeville, and soon she 


is to appear in a George M. Cohan musical revue Her 


recital was more picturesque than the isual song 
recital. She called it an at home recital emphasizing 
and informality of the entertainment 

Mme. Sylva was in excellent voice Her lighter 
tones have unusual beauty, and she interprets a wide 
variety of types of music with understanding rhere 
were old airs of Gluck-and Gretry, new French songs 
of Fourdrain, Debussy and others, some Spanish 
folksongs, and recent Russian and American work 
on her program A charm of manner, as well as of 
voice, characterized her entertainment An assisting 
artist was Miss Nathalie Boshko, who played the 
Vieuxtemps Ballade and Polonaise for violin 
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“Prospects Better than Last Year,” 
Says Manager Fitzhugh W. Haensel 
Fitzhugh: W. Haensel, of the firm of Haensel & Jones, 


reports optimistically on the prospects for the biggest season 
exclaimed en- 


that his concern has ever had “Why,” he 
thusiastically, “it is simply astonishing the way the public 
is flocking to the higher type of musical entertainment 


Never before in my long experience as a musical manager 
do I remember such an unprecedented demand for real artists, 
both vocalists and instrumentalists, and such a crowding of 
the public to concerts and operas, Just see the remarkable 
success the San Carlo Opera Company has had at the Man 
hattan Opera House in New York, and of our own artists 
take Schumann-Heink for instance, who opened her tour at 
Rochester on October 1, with the enormous Convention Hall 
packed to the doors and several hundred would-be standees 
turned away. Two days later at Boston, Symphony Hall 
yt to capacity, all stage seats were sold and hun 
away. If this is any true indication of the 
a big season—and I feel it is—then the musical 
America need not worry as to the outcome of 


was sold « 
dreds turned 
prospects for 
managers of 


their activities.” 

When questioned as to the reason for such bright pros- 
pects, Mr. Haensel was quick to enjoin 

“The love for music that has spread throughout the coun 
try so generally. It is really remarkable what demands for 
the best artists obtainable are coming in from all parts of 


oncert courses in particular are being pushed 
and vitality, and the managers of these 
artists possible to insure the success 


the nation ( 
with increased vigor 
naturally want the best 
of their undertaking and satisfy their discriminating patrons 
an unusual demand for joint recitals. Man 
of providing somewhat dif- 
result that an increased amount 
sand musicians is provided.” 


After 


Sucessful Recital 


“There is also 
agers ¢ 
ferent 
ot engagement 


scem desirous 
with the 
for both singer 


verywhere 
programs 


Langenhan Entertained 


Exceptional success is accompanying Christine Langen 
han in her present Southern tour. She recently gave a song 
recital at Tuskegee, her program comprising a number of 
pieces calculated to show her varied repertory and excel- 
lent vocal and dramatic methods. Five numbers had to be 
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repeated, and none was more success ful than Dvorak’s 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me,” which Mme. Langenhan 
sang first in Bohemian and then in English, to the delight 
of the crowded and enthusiastic audience. On the day fol- 
lowing her recital she was entertained by the famous col- 
ored choir of the Tuskegee Institute, which sang a number 
of their negro spirituals ahd folk songs. The singer thanked 
the choir warmly for the pleasure it had given her, and 
expressed the intention of adding several of the spirituals 
and folk songs to het own repertory. 





International Audience Hears Singers 


More than 1,800 immigrants, including practically every 
nationality in the world, formed the audience at the Sun- 
day afternoon concert given on the green at Ellis Island 
on October 10. Helene Kanders, opera and concert sing- 
er, was the special feature of the program. Miss Kanders 
prepared a program of varied appeal from which to select 
at the last moment the songs that would please the great- 
est number among her unusual audience, after she had 





HELENE KANDERS, 


Soprano, 


them. Differing from an ordinary concert audi- 
ence, this assemblage represented an amazingly varied 
range of traditions, emotions and experiences, as varied 
as the parts of the world from which they hailed. Here 
were men, women and children landing for the first time 
on a foreign soil, some eager for the new life and its 
adventures, others with minds still bewildered from har- 
rowing experiences in war-wrecked lands. To all of them 
Miss Kanders gave the welcome and good-will of Amer- 
ica, their refuge and hope, stirring their deepest longings 
and ideals through the universal language of music, and 
her offerings were truly appreciated. 

Among the steerage passengers arriving weekly at Ellis 
Island a large number have some kind of musical instru- 
ment among their bags and bundles. They guard their 
instruments with the greatest care, evidently seeing in 
them a real bond between their old life and the one just 
beginning. Because of the universal love of music in all 
parts of the world, a musical program appeals more 
surely than any other form of entertainment to the unique 
mosaic of humanity at the Port of New York. The con- 
cert on October 10 was the fourteenth in a series started 
during the summer by Commissioner of Immigration 
Frederick A. Wallis. The series will extend through the 
winter. 

Miss Kanders’ extensive travels in foreign countries, 
her fluent use of a number of languages, together with 
her appealing personality and dramatic quality of voice 
made her an especially succesesful representative of her 
native land to greet the newcomers from Europe, all of 
whom showed their keen appreciation. 


faced 
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Friends of Music Active 


The Society of the Friends of Music opens its series of 
concerts on Sunday afternoon, November 14, with a pro- 
gram arranged by Harold Bauer. The society is no longer 
giving its concerts at the Ritz, which has for several sea- 
sons been too small for its audiences, but will go to Aeolian 
and Carnegie Halls, and this first concert will take place at 
the Cort Theater, in West 48th street. The program will 
consist of piano and chamber works by Bach and his fore- 
runners, and includes the first performance here of a fan- 
tasia and fugue by Bach for harpsichord with pedal key- 
board, which Mr. Bauer has arranged for two pianos. The 
D major concerto for harpsichord, flute and violin, will be 
played by Harold Bauer, Georges Barrere and Sascha 
Jacobson. 

The Detroit Symphony Orchestra will give a second con- 
cert of the series on Wednesday evening, December 8, at 
Carnegie Hall, being heard for the first time in New York, 
with Ossip Gabrilowitsch in the dual role of conductor and 
soloist. 

The concert on January 16 at Aeolian Hall will be di- 
rected by Artur Bodanzky. The program includes two 
works of recent interest, a concertino for clarinet and small 
orchestra by Busoni, and Malipiero’s “Grotesques.” Since 
the latter composer won the Pittsfield Festival prize this 
summer, opportunities are more frequent to hear his other 
compositions. This concert will also enlist for the first 
time the services of the Friends of Music Chorus, a small 
body of forty-five singers which is being trained by Stephen 
Townsend, of Boston. 

On February 20, Arthur Rubinstein will play chamber and 
piano works at Aeolian Hall, a feature being the first per- 
formance of Ernest Bloch’s latest work, a sonata for piano 
and violin. The season will close on April 3 with an or- 
chestral and choral concert of Bach’s works, the “Actus 
Tragicus” cantata and one of the Brandenburg concertos 
being the major portion. The society feels that the public 
has insufficient opportunity of knowing Bach’s works, and 
it intends hereafter to devote part of its program to pre- 
senting some of these in as intimate and perfect a way as 
is possible. 


Beethoven Association’s Second Series 


The Beethoven Association will give a second series of 
subscription concerts this year at Aeolian Hall on six Tues- 
day evenings. The association is composed of many dis- 
tinguished artists in the musical world, including Georges 
Barrere, Harold Bauer, Pablo Casals, Florence Easton, 
Mischa Elman, Elshuco Trio, Flonzaley Quartet, Sam 
Franko, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Rudolph Ganz, Leopold Go- 
dowsky, George Hamlin, Josef Hofmann, Fritz Kreisler, 
Letz Quartet, John Me ‘ormack, Margaret Matzenauer, 
New York Symphony Society, Philharmonic Society, Olga 
Samaroff, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Albert Spalding, 
Josef Stransky, Louis Svecenski, Jacques Thibaud, Gustave 
Tinlot, Willem Willeke, Eugene Ysaye, Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler and Efrem Zimbalist, most of whom will appear at 
the conéerts. This season the programs will not be confined 
entirely to the works of Beethoven, as was done last year, 
but compositions of other classical masters will also be ad- 
mitted for performance. 

The first concert will be given on Tuesday evening, No- 
vember 2, and the program will be given by Florence Hinkle, 
the London String Quartet, and Harold Bauer, who will 
be heard in works by Beethoven and Brahms. 


Reed Miller Using “I Did Not Know” 


Reed Miller, tenor, who is appearing in joint recitals with 
his wife, Nevada Van Der Veer, contralto, is using Fred- 


erick W. Vanderpool’s “I Did Not Know” on his present 
tour. He had much success with the song at Fort Collins, 
Colo., on October 4. 





























E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 


Again Triumphs at Boston Recital, October 10 


“Mr. Schmitz’s playing was a revelation in brilliance of technic, clarity and beauty of tone and in sensitiveness to the 
composer's ideals for those who had not heard him before.”—Philip Hale, Boston Herald. 


“Mr. Schmitz’s beauty of tone, his abundant virtuosity, and the poetic individuality of his playing give him a leading place 
among the youngest and most interesting virtuosi of today.”—Olin Downes, Boston Post. 


“Mr. Schmitz's tone was iridescent at need, subtle, even, of tint; yet he kept clear the formal outline, the rhythmic beat. 
The many strands of Bach spun themselves, parting or converging, upon the ear. There were exquisite threads in his 
weaving of Debussy’s harmonic webs.”—Henry T. Parker, Boston Transcript. 


Next New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, November 13 
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BREESKIN RETURNS 





FROM 


Australian Tour of 


40 Concerts 


Press opinions here appended 
tell of his triumphs in Eleven 
Concerts in Sydney (six recitals 
and five appearances with 
New South Wales Symphony 
Orchestra) Six Concerts in 
Brisbane and many others: 


Breeskin Australian Notices: 


Sydney Daily News, August 18th. 

Mr. Elias Breeskin, violinist, in the recital given in the Town Hall 
last night had ample scope for the display of his talent. He is undoubt- 
edly a fine artist, sympathetic in his treatment of cantabile, and sure in his 
technic in double-stopping and rapid passages. His harmonies are a de- 
light to hear. 


The Sunday Times, Sydney, August 16th. 

Last night the State Orchestra dppeared with Elias Breeskin. Bree- 
skin made light of all technical problems in brilliant fashion, and scored 
Breeskin is undeniably an artist of premier rank. 


a big personal success. 
His tone is sonorous and good. 


He is the possessor of an amazing technic. 


Sydney Daily Telegraph, August 18th. 

It was the first opportunity of hearing Mr. Elias Breeskin, the Rus- 
sian violinist, to advantage apart from the orchestra. He confirmed the 
impression that he is equipped with an extremely finished technic, com- 
bined with an unfailing certainty of intonation and a strikingly well-de- 
veloped sense of beauty of tone. 


The Sydney Sun, August 16th. 

Mr. Elias Breeskin, in his association with the orchestra in the 
Tschaikowsky violin concerto, No. 3 in D, confirmed the good impres- 
sion he created when he played the Mendelssohn concerto with Mr. Ver- 
bruggen’s forces a few weeks ago. In the Tschaikowsky music his tone 
was bigger and richer, the artist playing with much brilliancy throughout 
the first movement, especially in the ornamental scale work, and the ca- 
denza leading to the return of the principal subject. In the Canzonetta 
(second movement) the lovely first theme and the second theme 
were subjected to beautiful treatment on the part of the violinist, whose 
work in the finale was also exceptionally brilliant. 


Toowoomba, Queensland, July 22nd. 
Instant and genuine applause greeted all the renditions of the violinist 
(Mr. Elias Breeskin), who charmed and inspired all by his gifted playing. 


He conquers and subdues all by the fullness of his genius, and his com- 
plete mastery of his instrument. During the evening he had to respond 
to several encores, all of which were graciously given. A feature of his 
playing was his execution, his graceful bowing arm adding much to the 
charm of his numbers. 


The Daily Mail, Brisbane, June 26th. 

Mr. Elias Breeskin established himself the favorite. He certainly 
held the audience enthralled and roused it to a pitch of feeling ‘seldom 
experienced in Brisbane. ‘The serene perfection of his technic, a spon- 
taneity of expression, his strong personality, and the grace and beauty 
of his style were factors which combined to stamp him as a finished per- 
former. Melody poured forth from his violin in tones of rare freshness 

tones which only the greatest artists can create. 


Standard, Brisbane. 

But the more one hears the more one is tempted to give pride of place 
to the violinist, Mr. Elias Breeskin, on account of his absolute mastery 
of a glorious instrument that is so seldom really mastered. Blessed with 
personality, he seems to fairly revel in the most difficult compositions, al- 
ways displaying marvelous technic and a genuine sympathy that is evi 
denced in perfect expression and delightful purity of tone. 


Telegraph, Brisbane. 

In the ordinary course of events violinists come and go without un 
duly impressing us, but there is a distinctiveness about Mr. Elias 
Breeskin’s playing which at once compels the earnest attention of the lis 
tener. Mr. Breeskin seems to have a penchant for difficult pieces and 
he masters them all with the charming ease of the accomplished artist 


Maryborough, Queensland, July 16th. 

One instinctively divined the presence of a master 
Elias Breeskin. He is undoubtedly a “big player” in the sense that he 
imparts to his playing a forcefulness that “gets” his audience and holds 
them; that his technic is remarkably well developed and his production of 
tone perfect. 


violinist in Mr. 
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The newly arrived scion of the Boston Symphony 
has been christened Claude Debussy 
Quite a name to live up to! 


New York Tuurspay, Octosrr 28, 1920. 





conductor 
Monteux. 


6 
Among the Italian works which Toscanini and his 
men will play on the coming American tour is Sini- 
gaglia’s new symphony, “Piemonte.” The works of 
Sinigaglia are very little known in this country. 


According to Musique et Instruments (Paris), 
“Classes in song and dance have been opened at 
the Academy in Madrid. In order to be admitted 
the senoritas must be pretty—otherwise there is 
nothing to be hoped.” How much better we order 
these things in this country! 

; , 

Mayor Hylan offered Conductor Edward Franko 
Goldman the privilege of calling his splendid Gold- 
man Concert Band the New York Municipal Band 
if he so wished, but Mr. Goldman declined the 
honor with thanks, accepting, however, the right 
to call his band the official band of New York City. 

. = 

Camille Chevillard, sole conductor of the Lamou- 
reux Concerts, Paris, since the death of his famous 
father-in-law, Lamoureux, founder of the concerts, 
is to give up part of his burden with the present 
season to a new conductor, Paul Paray, who will 
lead every third program, 

6 


* The centenary of the birth of Cesar Franck does 
not come until December 10, 1922—he died in Paris 
on November 8, 1890—but the Conservatory at 
Lieve, Belgium, his native city, is already planning 
for the centennial. A whole week will be devoted 
to performances of the principal choral works, 
chamber and orchestral music of the master. 
Serene 

Ethel Newcomb, the pianist, one learns, has near- 
ly completed the manuscript of a book which will 
deal with the late Theodore Leschetizky and espe- 
cially with his American pupils. There is mate- 
rial for a long and interesting tale in this and no 
one is better fitted to write it than Miss Newcomb, 
who was not only one of his star pupils, but for 
many years one of his associate teachers. 

Sandwichmen, almost unknown today on the 
streets of New York, are still liberally employed in 
London. Thomas Quinlan, the concert manager, for 
instance, is using no less than forty of them in an- 
nouncing some of his attractions. A procession of 
forty sandwichmen, each one encased between two 
similar placards, is at least calculated to fix in the 
mind of the beholder the particular concert which is 
announced. And Mr. Quinlan, so a London paper 
says, has quite a novel idea. He has had his sand- 
wichmen taught to whistle some marching number 
in unison, so that they pass smartly along the side- 
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walks, attracting extra attention, instead of slouch- 
ing along in the traditional sandwich style. Their 
first selection, says the same paper, was the Soldiers’ 
Chorus from “Faust,” “but as it is not intended 
that the sandwichmen shall move at a breakneck 
speed all day, other and slower music will figure in 
the curriculum.” 


@ 


Tournai, the French town which is the birth- 
place of the veteran baritone, Noté, unveiled a bust 
of him on September 20. Noté is still alive, well 
and active, and assisted at the ceremony. It is sel- 
dom that public recognition of this sort is accorded 
an artist while he is still able to thrill with the honor. 
A parallel case was that of Leschetizky in Vienna. 

mqicainlieaaia 

The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
birth of Ludwig van Beethoven will occur December 
16. Vienna, his home for a good part of his life, 
will observe it by the unveiling of a memorial tablet 
to be erected by the Society of the Friends of Music 
upon the wall of the Pasqualatihaus, .where Bee- 
thoven lived for a long time, which still stands in 
the First Bezirk at No. 8 Moelkerbastei. 


chert 
St. Louis is driving furiously to raise an adequate 
guarantee fund for its orchestra. Even the pastors 


in the churches are exhorting the good citizens and ; 


citizenesses to loosen the purse strings and help 
along the symphonic missionary work through con- 
tributions. St. Louis should not give up its orches- 
tra; such desertion is a bad civic move and very bad 
business, for it makes the city look culturally at 
a standstill and financially in distress. St. Louis 
must retain its orchestra, even if only asa mark 
of wealth and a badge of refinement. 


Mischa Elman must have a dual personality or 
else be two persons. According to our reports 
from abroad, he has just been giving concerts in 
Berlin, so what was our astonishment to read in 
an evening paper on Monday that he was up in 
somebody’s Adirondack camp, consulting about the 
production of his comic opera, which is written to 
a book after a story by Richard Harding Davis. 
It has, by the way, some jolly good tunes. Mischa 
played them for us to whistle several months ago 
and whistly they are. 

The average “souvenir book” issued in connection 
with some big musical event is a thing to be ad- 
mired more in the breach than in the observance. 
But the book of the Caruso tour is the honorable 
exception. Aside from its contents, a capital article 
by Pierre V. R. Key on “Enrico Caruso on the 
Stage and at Home,” the book itself is a work in 
the best style of the printer’s art, with a striking 
cover design—Caruso in “Pagliacci”’—by Willy 
Pogany. Inside are six photographs of the famous 
tenor in different roles and, best of all, seven original 
Caruso cartoons of himself in some of his favorite 
parts. It is one of the few “souvenirs” that are 
really worth preserving | for a souvenir. 


The Executive Council of the Actors’ Equity 
Association seems quite exercised over the attitude 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church toward the 
amusement profession, more particularly its action 
in forbidding church membership to dancing teach- 
ers. The council adopted a long set of resolutions 
condemning what it calls its “pharisaic attitude.” 
Our idea is that the council takes the matter too 
seriously, much more seriously, in fact, than a great 
many Methodists themselves do. We know Meth- 
odists who dance, play cards and go to theaters, 
and who seem to be perfectly satisfied with their 
chances of squaring themselves for all these viola- 
tions of church law with their consciences and their 
God; and if these Methodist friends do not worry 
about the matter, we most heartily refuse to, and 
furthermore, advise the A. E. A. council members 
not to exercise themselves about it. 


Last week was a lively one among the managers, 
especially those of Sunday concerts. The Shuberts, 
the latest to venture into the field, called off their 
Century Theater Sunday afternoon series after hav- 
ing given one consecutive concert. It was said, how- 
ever, that they contemplate combining with some 
other Sunday concert management and resuming 
later in the season. If that-other management with 
which they planned to work was Misha Appelbaum 
who has been giving concerts at the Lexington 
Theater, it came very, very near not having an op- 
portunity to do so, for Misha Appelbaum and his 
wife both took four bichloride of mercury tablets 
last Friday afternoon, by mistake, Mr. A. insists. 
When he has quite recovered, the concerts, tem- 
porarily abandoned, are to be resumed, so it is stated. 
Notwithstanding all this excitement, a new concert 
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management ventured into the field last week, Mrs. 
Oscar Hammerstein announcing that she had formed 
an Oscar Hammerstein Musical Bureau, which “will 
act as exclusive management of distinguished musi- 
cal artists and will direct concert tours throughout 
the country,” presenting its artists in New York on 
off days at the Manhattan Opera House. Here in 
Gotham it is getting to be a case of : 


Count that week lost whose low descending sun 
Sees no new concert rata caipaa begun. 





The Cincinnati May astivide were founded in 
the year 1873, so that their fiftieth anniversary will 
fall in 1923. They are held every other year, but 
once, when Music Hall was building, there had 
to be a shift which caused the change from the 
original odd year to the even years. It has been 
decided, however, to omit the festival which would 
ordinarily come in the spring of 1922 and to hold 
the next festival as a grand semi-centennial cele- 
bration in May, 1923. There is to be a new choral 


work. specially written for the occasion by an 


American composer, whose identity is not yet re- 
vealed. 
— ok ao 

"When the Cologne city opera put on Pfitzner’s 
“Palestrina” lately, the management failed to invite 
the critics to the dress rehearsal ; so the critics failed 
to appear at the first per formance and not a paper 
had a word of review of the work, regarded by 
Germans. as oné of the most important produced 
in that country for a long time. Our sympathy 
is all with the critics, It is quite impossible to 
hear only once a work of the magnitude of “Pales- 
trina”—the first act alone lasts over two hours— 
and write of it with any intelligence, especially if 
copy must be hurried ot catch the press. 





The Sir Thomas Beacham bankruptcy bids fair 
to be cleaned up to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
through the charitable intervention of some Macae- 
nas and friend of Sir Thomas’ who is prepared 
to pay all the creditors in full, secured and un- 
secured, At a creditors’ meeting held in London 
on October 6, it was voted to adjourn for two 
months, the understanding being that, within that 
time, all the claims, aggregating nearly £100,000, 
will have been settled by the aforesaid Macaenas, 
who preferred to conceal his identity, but who was 
evidently well known to the creditors, since they 
did not hesitate to accept his counsel’s assurance 
that the claims would be settled in full. Fortunate 
indeed is Sir Thomas in his friends—in some of 
them, at least. 


“It is to reduce the deficit, which begins to be 
disquieting,” says Monde Musicale, Paris, sar- 
castically, “that M. Rouché (the director) rented 
the Opera to the Concerts Pasdeloup after having 
rented it to the Russian Ballet and to Ida Rubin- 
stein. The management claims that it did a good 
stroke of business and conceives that its principal 
role consists henceforward in combatting the scar- 
city of lodgings. Every box will be transformed 
into a salon de conversation. Numerous bathrooms. 
Balcony overlooking court and garden. Restaurant 
and superb dancing floor in the first story.” Poor 
M. Rouché has many, many troubles of his own at 
the present moment, Instead of waiting until 
January 1, the stage personnel, etc., has already gone 
on strike against the engagement of foreign artists 
at the house! So the Opera is closed. Incidentally 
practically all the other theaters of Paris are closed 
on account of some other quixotic disturbance. 
Evidently the silly season does not end with summer 
across the water. 

a os 

“She alleges that she gave up her concert work 
in reliance on his promise of marriage, canceled 
many engagements which would have yielded her 
a large income and discontinued the study which 
was necessary to maintain her qualifications”—so 
she sues him for thousands of dollars. And then 
follows the concert singer’s. name—a name that 
you never heard of, that we never heard of, that 
nobody, except her fond parents, teacher and studio 
mates, probably ever did hear of. How often that 
sort of thing gets into the dailies! And, knowing 
the inside of the concert game, we marvel afresh 
each time at the “many engagements” that would 
have brought her in a “large income.” As we are 
not of the sex that usually starts breach-of-promise 
suits, we have sometimes dallied with the idea of 
investigating the possibilities of our undeveloped 
vocal resources. If those others can earn “large 
incomes,” perhaps we might be able to pick up an 
extra ten dollars a week without overexerting our- 
selves or our voice—and every little bit helps with 
the present prices. 




















-end of irreverent comment. 
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VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 





The Alarums of Art 


W. J. Henderson says in the New York Herald 
that the musical offerings of this season have in- 
creased “until their number has become alarming.” 
Why alarming, and to whom? 

The performers are not alarmed, the managers 
are not alarmed, and the public is not alarmed. 
Who, then, is alarmed? 

The truth is that Mr. Henderson is alarmed, for 
he fears the veritable Niagara of concert-listening 
to which he must subject himself this winter. But, 
alas !—how is that to be avoided? 

It would appear that New York daily news- 
papers do not appoint critics in order to afford 
those gentlemen leisurely afternoons and evenings 
of tonal enjoyment, but rather for the purpose of 
having them write about the musical activities of 
the city in order to interest that percentage of 
readers which concerns itself with such matters. 
The music critic should not wonder and complain 
about an increase of doings in his line, any more 
than the Wall Street writer should grumble when 
there is a boom in stocks and speculative inclina- 
tion. New York is getting bigger and bigger and 
is attracting more permanent and intermittent popu- 
lation every day.” It is natural, therefore, that we 
should have more concerts here from season to 
season, just as it is natural to have more theaters. 
All the plays produced are not great, therefore it 
is no matter of astonishment that all the musical 
performers one hears are not great—for Mr. Hen- 
derson regrets also that all pianists are not Bauers 
or Gabrilowitschs. 

The Bauers and Gabrilowitschs did not start 
their careers with great reputations. There was a 
time when they were totally unknown to the public. 
We were a student in Berlin when Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch made his first appearance there after coming 
directly from the Vienna classroom of Leschetizky. 
We had noticed only a small newspaper announce- 
ment of the forthcoming recital and among the 
American students the newcomer’s name on the 
billboards outside the tiny Bechstein Hall, excited no 
Ossip was an un- 
familiar appellation to all of us and we promptly 
transformed it into Gossip. It was our personal 
privilege to change the family name of Gabrilo- 
witsch into “Grab-your-luggage.’ 


A Critical Columbus 


Otto Floersheim was at that time the Berlin 
correspondent of the MUSICAL CouRIER and we 
were his assistant. He said to us: “Another of 
those Russian piano pounders. I can’t be annoyed. 
Here, you take the tickets, and cover it.” We 
went to the recital, given before a rather small 
audience, and were delighted and amazed from the 
first note to the last, of Gossip Grab-your-luggage’s 
performances. ivery one present shared in ad- 
miration of his clean-cut technic, musical confidence, 
crispness of touch, purity of tone, and tempera- 
mental drive. The last number on the program 
was Rubinstein’s valse, opus 14, and the rhythm, 
ebullience, and impetuosity which Gabrilowitsch put 
into that piece will remain a lifelong memory within 
our gallery of exceptional musical experiences. We 
penned a most enthusiastic review of the recital 
and took it to Floersheim next morning. He read 
it and remarked coldly: “You won’t write like this 
about a newcomer after you’ve been a critic as 
long as I have.” Nevertheless, Floersheim sent our 
notice to the MusicaL Courier and it was the first 
mention of Gabrilowitsch in any Americaf’ news- 
paper. 

Several weeks after his Berlin debut, Gabrilo- 
witsch had given two other recitals, played the 
Tschaikowsky concerto with orchestra and was the 
pianistic rage of Berlin, appearing before sold-out 
houses. 

All of which seems to prove that if the critics 
balked at going to the recitals of unknowns, they 
would sooner or later miss the chance to discover 
a real talent and proclaim it to the World, or the 
Sun, or the Herald, or Evening Mail, or Globe. 


Where the Money Isn’t 


We are surprised, too, to read that Mr. Hender- 
son dissuades young persons from entering the 
musical career because there is no money in it. We 
did not think that such things ever weighed with 
Mr. Henderson. Surely he must know that there 
are many persons in the universe who like to labor 


at the thing they love, even though they know that 
there is no money in it. Look at music critics and 
music editors. . 

To and Fro in Criticism 

While on the subject of critics and. criticism, it 
is apropos to reproduce here a letter received re- 
cently which indulges in the popular and pretty 
game of criticizing the critics. It seems to be an 
earnest letter, and free from the blood heat and 
abuse which usually mark that kind of communi- 
cation: 

East Orange, N. J., October 2, 1920. 
DEAR Sir: 

It would be a refreshing novelty to find in the Mustcat 
Courter a review of a musical event in which the perform- 
ance is judged solely on its own merits and is uninfluenced 
by the weight of reputation which the artist may have 
previously made for himself. Your policy is apparently 
to laud, praise and flatter under any and all circumstances, 
with or without justification, and while this practice may 
serve the purpose of endearing the Musical Courier to 
those temperamental luminaries who regard their art as 
impeccable and any unfavorable criticism of it as the 
abberation of an incompetent reviewer, it also works a 
manifest injustice to your subscribers, who are thus 
denied the impartial, unprejudiced accounts to which they 
are entitled. 

The most recent and conspicuous example of this species 
of moral sycophancy is the review in this week's issue 
of the Godowsky recital in Carnegie Hall on October 11. 
The imponderable shadow of the Godowsky reputation 
pervades every line of this article and so dominates the 
memory of the reviewer that he is utterly unable to recall 
any of the deficiencies which were so flagrantly in evidence 
at this event. The impression is duly conveyed that the 
recital was a complete artistic success and that the as- 
sembled multitude, stirred out of all restraint by the 
necromancy of the Godowsky spell, rose to heights of un- 
bridled enthusiasm and acclaim. Yet what are the facts? 
The outstanding fact is that there never was a “flatter” 
recital by an artist of real merit in. New York City; that 
the performance was a signal disappointment from the 
audience’s point of view. ‘This is evidenced by the purely 
perfunctory spirit of the applause and by the absolute 
lack of responsiveness which was exhibited. The Chopin 
numbers were played in uninspired fashion, after the man- 
ner of an automaton, the cold mechanical brilliance and 
precision of their rendition unrelieved by the warmth of 
a poetic and imaginative interpretation. Technically flaw- 
less playing it was, but so is that which is produced by a 
player-piano, and surely we should demand something 
more than mere technical skill in an artist who aspires 
to the foremast rank among contemporary musicians. 

On previous occasions the Chopin of Godowsky has 
been’ exquisite—invested with the most consummate ro- 
mance and poetry, and played with that fine feeling for 
tone and color with which we unconsciously associate the 
readings of the great masters. But the Chopin of this 
recital was a lifeless and leaden-hued Chopin, revealed to 
us as the weaver of intricate exercises rather than as 
the creator of celestial harmonies. The A flat polonaise 
was played with excellent rhythm and vigor and the 
etudes sparkled under Godowsky’s swift manipulation, but 
the incomparable fantasia, which offers so splendid a field 
for the exploitation of contrasting emotions, was lament- 
ably uninspired and unconvincing, making no appeal except 
in the domain of bravura technical effects. But it was 
Godowsky, and that fact must have sufficed for your 
reviewer. 

And the celebrated “Triakontameron,” which had been 
heralded with such a fanfare of trumpets—a series of 
unrelated episodes, some clever, whimsical and graceful, 
but the whole tiresomely sophisticated and offering neither 
a permanent nor a valuable contribution to musical lit- 
erature. Polite and perfunctory applause greeted the 
finale of this set, and the composer-pianist, obviously 
nettled by this character of demonstration, declined to 
oblige with a single encore, though the hour was not late. 
Godowsky will usually continue playing as long as there 
are a handful of people in the hall to listen, but on this 
occasion he refused to be mollified by the mildly insistent 
recalls and reappeared several times only to as quickly 
disappear. Your reviewer naively omits to record this cir 
cumstance, merely stating that the hearers were aroused to 
prolonged applause; perhaps they were, but the arousing 
unfortunately was not prolonged enough to placate the 
Godowskian ire. 

Well, business is business, and I suppose one must not 
be too captious when a man’s bread and butter are at 
stake, but the Musicat Courter is so excellent and enter- 
taining a magazine in other respects that I should like to 
see it adopt a fearless, independent and uncompromising 
attitude in these matters of critical review, whether the 
artist is an obscure debutante or one of the stellar lights 
of the profession. The theatrical press is sadly dominated 
by the glamor of a few great names, and that is all the 
more reason why the musical press should strive to keep 
itself clear of similar contaminating influences. 

Yours very truly, 
James H. Boucuron. 


There is no general law to prevent anyone from 
criticizing anything as long as the special libel law 
is observed and nothing is said (in the presence of 
witnesses ) or written to defame the character or 
injure the business of the criticized. Likewise the 
general law works the other way, and allows one 
to praise the object of one’s admiration to the very 
skies if that is the praiser’s desire. Nearly every 
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criticism about a musical performance brings in its 
wake criticism of the critic. That is easily com- 
prehensible, for every criticism represents in its 
last analysis only the opinion of the one who writes 
it, and no nations upholding the right of. self- 
determination are more stubborn than the concert 
and opera goers, who insist upon the right of self- 
opinion, That it is their good right is the inalien- 
able truth, 

Mr. Boughton did not like Godowsky and conse- 
quently he did not like to read praise of Mr. Go- 
dowsky. That is not fair. Anyone who liked 
Godowsky had a right to say so or write so. Mr. 
Boughton undertakes also to determine the char- 
acter of the applause received by Mr. Godowsky 
and to interpret for us what was going on in the 
mind of Mr. Godowsky regarding that applause. 
How do we know that Mr. Boughton is correct in 
his deductions? How does Mr. Boughton know 
that he is correct? Could he prove it? Did he 
say to any person in the concert room: “Pardon 
me, are you applauding enthusiastically or perfunc 
torily?” Even assuming that a few other persons 
besides Mr. Boughton were not stirred by Godow 
sky’s playing and were applauding merely politely, 
would that in any way imply lack of merit in the 
performance of the artist or detract from the suc 
cess he might have achieved with the many hearers 
who were applauding from conviction. There al 
ways are among the listeners some few who have 
their “buts” and “ifs” even when the entire rest 
of the audience is giving vent to its feelings in 
spasms of frenzied approbation. 

Mr. Boughton does not convince us that Godow 
sky was in poor form on October 11 at Carnegie 
Hall. Rather we are inclined to think that Mr 
Boughton himself may not have been in the best 
of health and spirits—a fact quite within reason 
considering the confused international politics of 
the moment, the high cost of coal this winter, and 
the uncertainty about the King of Greece and his 
monkey bite. 

We did not write the Godowsky review in the 
MusicaL Courrier and therefore we reread it in 
order to refresh our memory. Here it is (issue of 
October 21): 

Leopold Godowsky gave his first New York recital in 
some time at Carnegie Hall on Monday evening, October 
11. The feature of the program was his own new set of 
et pieces for piano, “Triakontameron.” These new 
Godowsky works were reviewed at great length in this 
paper when they first appeared and do not need detailed 
consideration here. It is also quite unnecessary to say that 
the great pianist did full justice to his own creations, set 
ting forth all their varied moods with that variety of color 
which he so well knows how to win from the piano. “Old 
Vienna,” which bids fair to become the most popular of the 
set, was received with special favor by the audience, as was 
“The Music Box”; and “The Requiem,” which ends the 
series, with its elaborate contrapuntal version of “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” aroused the hearers to prolonged ap 
plause which called the artist back again and again 

The first part of the program was devoted to Chopin, 
and included a new concert version of the posthumous D 
flat waltz, in which Godowsky’s genius has made a most 
effective concert number out of one of the simplest and 
most ingenuous works that the Polish master ever wrote 
Especially fine was the performance of the A flat polo- 
naise, which ended the group 

Godowsky is a master who is heard all too seldom in 
the metropolis. Such piano playing as his is of the utmost 
rarity nowadays. ‘The incredible ease with which he per- 
forms the most difficult technical feats and the absolute 
musicianship with which he treats everything he plays 
compel the same admiration as ever 

We, too, have a criticism to make of the fore 
going review. Our criticism is that the concluding 
six-line paragraph, which seems to be the only part 
of the article dealing at all analytically directly with 
the playing of Godowsky, is not nearly long, or 
exhaustive, or praiseful enough to do justice to so 
important an appearance of so truly great an artist. 

Variationettes 

Herman Devries, the Chicago vocal authority and 
music reviewer, had his studio descended upon by 
a mother and her two daughters not long ago, and 
the mater explained volubly to the politely pro 
testing maestro that she wished him to hear the 
darling children sing. “It is impossible today,” 
honeyed Devries, “as my time is booked completely. 
If you can come another day, I will hear them with 
pleasure. Of course, you understand that my fee 
for the audition will be $12.” ‘What ?” 
the lady, “you charge to hear pupils?” “Oh, no, 
my dear madam, you misunderstood me,” was the 
Devries thrust; “I pay to hear them.” 

ze PFe. 

Paderewski reports that the Polish provinces are 
beginning to split up North 
Poles and South Poles, as it were. 

arm & 

Ada Crisp, of The Political Review, and a former 

faithful contributor to this column, writes us per- 


screamed 


among themselves. 
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tinently: “There certainly is a shAuer of violinists 
this autumn. Please, dear Mr. Editor, which will 
prove the man of the Auer?” 
nme 
Segurola won the last race at Empire City on 
a recent afternoon and our office boy had a hand- 
some wager on the baritone nag. “I always bet 
on those musical horses,” he told us; “but I missed 
one the other day. It was named Larghetto, I 
didn’t know it had anything to do with music until 
the elevator man told me so next day. I guess I’m 
like that fellow Willy you always write about, be- 
cause I thought Larghetto meant something to eat 
in an Italian restaurant. I’m waiting now to bet 
on Galli-Curci. She ought to be able to make a 
quick run, don’t you think so?” 
nme 
“Things we ail live down,” says Baird Leonard 
in the Morning Telegraph—why Morning Telegraph 
when there is no Evening Telegraph ?—“is the Omar 
Khayyam period and labelling every Wagnerian 
theme.” 
ene 
It is Henry T. Finck’s opinion that bonfires should 
be made of musical médiocrities who give recitals 
We asked a friend, 


at Carnegie and Aeolian halls. 
“No; it’s too good 


“Isn’t that a cruel thought?” 
for them,” was the reply. 
nme 

Now that German compositions are appearing 
generally on American programs and Bernard Shaw, 
d’Indy, and Toscanini are in favor of its unrestricted 
performance, musical disarmament may be said to 
have arrived. 

nme, 

Prepare for a deluge of Beethoven revivals, fes- 
tivals, celebrations, recitals, lectures, essays, ap- 
praisals, appreciations, discoveries, reminiscences, 
and the like. The great man of Bonn was born 
150 years ago. 

ere 

Teddy hates the saccharine violin solo in Saint- 
Saéns’ “Le Deluge.” Recently when it was sched- 
uled on a program at a concert attended by Teddy, 
he left just before the number began and remarked 
“Aprés mois, le Deluge.” 

Rnre 

Richard Aldrich, of the New York Times, gives 
it as his belief that Wagner did not borrow themes 
from Liszt and-asks for proof of the purloinings. 
The first place to look is in “Ricordanza” and 
“Harmonies du Soir,” and after that, in dozens of 
other Liszt works. 

zm 

We heard a particularly bad piece of piano play- 
ing the other day in which we could find no art. 
We were about to form a very derogatory estimate 
of the performance when we remembered the fam- 
ous dictum, “It is the perfection of art to hide art,” 
and now we are puzzled. 

RR 

Peace indications are growing. At Aeolian Hall 
last Friday evening, George Meader sang Schubert's 
songs in German, and a few days before, the facul- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge sent a communica- 
tion to the leading universities of Germany, sug- 
gesting early coéperation and renewed friendship 
in matters educational and spiritual, 

eRe 


John Curtis, Jr., favors us with a clipping from 
an unnamed Philadelphia paper of October 22, 


referring to a local performance of “Pagliacci,” 
in which the music reporter says that Canio “rose 
to the test of ‘Ride, Pagliacci,’ with gratifying suc- 
cess.” Mr, Curtis comments: “Perhaps the don- 
key and cart in ‘Pagliacci’ inspired this interpola- 
tion or mebbe some compositor had a sense of 
humor, Perhaps ‘The Old «Gray Mare’ was an en- 
core. I dunno, I wasn’t there, Giddap, Napoleon !” 
Rnere 

J. P. F. mistakes us for the sporting editor and 
writes: “I remarked to a friend, B., that the 
tarantella is so named because it is a frenzied dance 
caused by the bite of a tarantula. My friend 
offered to bet (and I accepted the wager) that the 
dance is not caused by the bite, but that the victims 
deliberately indulge in the fast dance in order to 
offset the effect of the poison with violent exercise, 
to quicken circuiation and open the pores of the 
skin through perspiration. Who wins?” Usually 
the tarantula—but in this case, B. 

4 


Nilly (listening to a vocalist who had poor dic- 
tion)—-“I haven't the faintest notion what she’s 
singing ; have you?” 

Willy (triumphantly)—“Oh, yes; it’s one of 
those ‘Songs Without Words’.” 

LeronarD LIEBLING, 


MUSICAL COURIER 
THE McCORMACK INCIDENT 


In next week’s issue (November 4) the MusicaL 
Courter will print a letter from its Australian cor- 
respondent, Griffin Foley, with the story of the 
much-talked-of McCormack incident. As this oc- 
curred at Adelaide, however, and Mr. Foley, living 
at Sydney, was obliged to get his information more 
or less second-hand, we print below a portion of 
the account of the affair taken from the Adelaide 
Register of September 11, two days after it oc- 
curred on September 9. Mr. McCormack is now 
on his way to London from Australia and his future 
plans will be announced on his arrival there: 


John McCormack, the world-famous Irish tenor, has 
abandoned the remainder of his Adelaide season in_con- 
sequence of what he regards as a studied affront offered 
to him by a section of the audience which attended his con- 
cert at the Exhibition Building on Thursday night. The 
incident seemed so trivial at the time that no mention was 
made of it in the newspapers, but Mr. McCormack has 
evidently taken it to heart. It had been arranged that he 
should give an extra matinee next Tuesday, and the first 
incident of the notable tenor’s irritation came in the form 
of an official announcement that this entertainment had 
been abandoned. On Friday morning it was definitely 
stated that the concert advertised for tonight would not 
take place, as Mr. McCormack refused to appear again on 
an Adelaide platform, and had arranged to leave for Mel- 
bourne that afternoon. At Allan’s, in Rundle street, the 
paying back of the large sum already taken at the booking 
office for tonight’s recital was begun. 

The demonstration which followed Thursday night’s 
concert, and of which Mr. McCormack’s decision is the 
outcome, was not a very formidable affair. It was a 
wonderful concert, as remarkable for the tenor’s splendid 
artistry as for the wholehearted enthusiasm of a huge audi- 
ence, and the final item of the program was followed by 
two encores, the second of them “Mother Machree,” which 
had been repeatedly demanded by a man in the back gal- 
lery. The audience was quietly dispersing, and hundreds 
had already left the hall when some one is said to have 
shouted something about Sinn Fein. This may have in- 
fluenced a section of the crowd to sing the National 
Anthem, or, as Mr. McCormack seems to think, the dem- 
onstration may have been prearranged. At all events a 
few bars of the National Anthem were sung by some of 
those who were filing out of the hall. These loyalists may 
have been under the belief that the concert was incom- 
plete without “God Save the King,” although it is claimed 
that in these times of peace, it is not usual to introduce 
the National Anthem at recitals of this kind, unless the 
Governor is present. 

Mr. McCormack, who was conversing with some friends 
at the back of the stage when the strains of “God Save 
the King” reached his ears, did not seem much affected at 
the time, but his friends say he was terribly hurt by what 
he regarded as an imputation of disloyalty. It is said 
that he was unable to sleep, and evinced every symptom 
of acute distress, and that during the night he determined 
to abandon the rest of his Adelaide season. 

It is understood that Thursday night’s demonstration 
has affected the great tenor as merely the culmination of 
a series of irritating episodes. When the State Governor 
attended one of his recent Melbourne concerts, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack himself sang the National Anthem as a special 
compliment to the viceregal visitor; but his friends declare 
that subsequently he received some hundreds of letters 
from people who wanted to know why he had dared to 
“insult the National song,” and hundreds more from Irish 
extremists who regarded his singing of it as a fresh out- 
rage upon Ireland. Something of a similar nature is 
stated to have happened in Sydney, and Mr. McCormack 
Las, it is urged, been subjected to other indignities. 


MR. McCORMACK INTERVIEWED—A Letter to the 
Register. 


A representative of the Register had a chat with Mr. 
McCormack before he joined the Melbourne express on 
Friday afternoon. The famous tenor was still obviously 
very much upset, and at first seemed quite unable to dis- 
cuss the subject of his interrupted tour. The interviewer 
expressed his regret at the decision to abandon Saturday 
night’s concert. 

“But what would you have done?” asked Mr. McCor- 
mack. 

“Gone through with it, I think,” was the reply. 

“I couldn't,” said the great tenor, with a catch in his 
voice. “Man, dear, I wouldn't face that audience on Sat- 
urday night for all the money in the world. It's upset 
me terribly; you don’t know! It’s not as if it was the 
only thing.” 

The conversation turned to the playing of the National 
Anthem at concerts. “It isn’t done,” said Mr. McCormack. 
“Did Moiseiwitsch do it? Did Daisy Kennedy do it? 
Then why should I do it? I don’t think I owe anybody 
an apology for being an American citizen. For months 
after the outbreak of war I sang almost every. night in 
London, and not once during the whole of the time had 
a paid engagement. I'll put my record of war work up 
against that of any other singer in the world. When 
America entered the war I went to the President and 
offered my services, in any capacity, anywhere. And 
there’s my brother still in the British Navy. He joined up 
in October, 1914, and has been serving in British ships 
ever since.” 

Mr. McCormack said repeatedly that he could not under- 
stand why the people had endeavored to hurt him. “It 
isn’t that I have refused to sing the National Anthem,” 
he went on. “I sang it in Melbourne when the Governor 
was present, and afterwards had hundreds of letters, some 
complaining that I had insulted the anthem, and some 
saying I had insulted the Irish. What’s a man to do? 
I don’t know.” 

_In conclusion, Mr. McCormack handed to the inter- 
viewer the following letter, for publication in the Register: 
“In order to avoid any misunderstanding, I wish to ex- 
plain my reasons for the cancellation of my final concert 
in Adelaide. Various members of the community here 
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have been violently antagonistic to me on account of my 
American citizenship, and were determined to make my 
stay in the city as miserable as possible. Their efforts cul- 
minated on Thursday evening, when, at the conclusion of 
my recital, they, without any warning whatsoever, sang the 
National Anthem. They were not, I feel sure, inspired by 
any patriotic feeling, but only by the desire to embarrass 
me, by thereby insinuating that I had refused to sing it. 
It is, of course, well known to concertgoers that the 
anthem is never performed at recitals except when the 
Governor-General of the Commonwealth or the Governor 
of the State is present, and even then not always by the 
recital giver. As an artist with some self-respect, there 
was nothing left for me to do but to cancel my concert, 
and I did so with a very heavy heart. My friends here 
have been splendidly loyal and enthusiastic. I am deeply 
grateful. I can never thank enough the members of the 
press for their all-too flattering notices of my concerts, 
and, need I say, I loved to sing for the Adelaide people? 
I did my best. I am very proud to be an American citi- 
zen—as proud as I am to have been born in Ireland; 
and, if the desire of my enemies was to wound me deeply, 
I give them all the satisfaction they can get from the 
knowledge that they succeeded beyond their wildest hopes. 
-John McCormack, Grand Central Hotel, Adelaide.” 


FIUME AND MUSIC 


Gabriele d’Annunzio, who has been a very busy 
lad for the last two years or so, took a day off not 
so long ago and wrote all in his own hand the 
constitution of the free State of Fiume. There 
are lots of interesting things in this constitution of 
the Italian Regency of Quarnero, to give it its exact 
title. For instance, here is a very concise article, 
which might be adopted by larger countries : 

M7, The following citizens will be deprived of political 
rights : Those accused of infamy; those who rebel against 
military service in defense of the fttrritory; those whose 
taxes are in arrears; incorrigible parasites who are a burden 
to the community, unless physically unable to work owing 
to illness or old age. 

But for us the principal interest lies in the fact 
that, for the first time as far as our information 
and belief go, music is given a distinct place in a 
civic constitution. Here is a paragraph from Art- 
icle 51: 

_ There shall be constituted in the city of Fiume a school of 
fine arts, a school of decorative arts, and a school of music, 
based upon the abolition of every academic vice and preju- 
dice, guided by the most sincere and ardent spirit of research 
after new truths, inspired by a motive strong enough to 
purge them of the encumbrance of the poorly gifted, to sep- 
arate good from better, and to aid thé better to a true dis- 
covery of themselves and the new relations between stubborn 
matter and human sentiment. 


And here another from Article 53: 


A scholastic council determines the plan and method of 
primary instruction which is compulsory in all schools of 
the Communes. First place is given to the teaching of 
choral singing, founded on themes of the most ingenuous 
peasant poetry, and to the teaching of decorative art mod- 
eled after the most authentic rustic art. 

The entire final section of the constitution, com- 
prising Articles 64 and 65, is headed “Music” and 
devoted to no other subject. Here is the text, as 
translated for The Nation: 

In the Italian Regency of Quarnero music is a religious 
and social institution. Every thousand years or every two 
thousand years there springs from the depths of humanity a 
hymn that lives through the ages. A great race is not only 
that race which creates its god in its own image, but that 
race which also knows how to create its own hymn for its 
god. If every rebirth of a noble race is a lyric effort, if 
every unanimous and creative senfiment is a lyric power, 
if every organization is a lyric organization in the dynamic 
and impetuous sense of the word, music considered as a 
ritual language is the exalting motive of any action and of 
any creation in life. 

The advent of every great spiritual awakening always 
seems to be announced to the expectant and anxious multi- 
tude through the medium of some overpowering musical 
masterpiece. The reign of the human spirit has not yet 
begun. “When matter working upon matter shall be able 
to free men from the clutches of toil, then the spirit will 
begin to see the dawn of its liberty,” so said a man from 
the Adriatic shores, a man from Dalmatia; the blind prophet 
of Sebenico. As the crowing of the cock invokes daybreak, 
so does music invoke dawn, excitat auroram. Meanwhile 
music finds its movement and its utterance in the instru- 
ments of labor, in gain and in play, and in the roaring ma- 
chinery which also follows as exact a rhythm as does 
poetry. From its pauses is formed the silence of the tenth 
Corporation. : 

In all the Communes of the Regency there will be formed 
choral and orchestral groups aided by state contribution. 
In the city of Fiume there has been intrusted to the Ediles 
the building of a rotunda capable of accommodating an 
audience of at least ten thousand, furnished with com- 
fortable seats and a large pit for the orchestra and for the 
chorus. The big choral and orchestral celebrations are “en- 
tirely free’—as the Fathers of the Church say about the 
grace of God. 

Reading his constitution, one realizes indeed that 
d’Annunzio isa poet. It is to be hoped that the 
Regency of Quarnero will last long enough for 
some of his theories, especially those relating to art 
and music, to be thoroughly tried out. At least the 
official recognition of music in a state document of 
this sort is a step in the right direction; and if 
d’Annunzio’s ideas turn out to be worth while, 
perhaps a real country will some day hire him to 
write its constitution so that music shall at last be 
elevated to the dignity of politics. 
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LA PAVLOWA, THE GRACEFUL, 
ENTERS NEW YORK AGAIN 


Reappears in the Metropolis Before a Large Audience at the 
Manhattan Opera—Terpsichorean Artist Received 
Rapturously 

“For the benefit of the Navy Club” was the way the Anna 
Pavlowa program read at that divine dancer’s debut on 
October 18, but “for the benefit of the audience” was 
the way the throngs felt who packed the Manhattan Opera 
House from pit to dome and gave the favorite danseuse a 
vociferous and continuous acclamatory reception. 

Mme. Pavlowa returns to us with all her great art un- 
dimmed. She retains her full measure of that grace, charm, 
perfection of motion, gesture and rhythm, and complete 
sense of synchronization of movement and music which first 
established her fame and quickly made her the sensation of 
the day all over the world. In many respects she is in- 
comparable in the beauty of the posturings she assumes and 
in the delicate and poetical pantomime with which she 
supplements the dancing gyrations and steps. 

Mme. Pavlowa brings with her an ample company of her 
own, and a large ensemble opened the dancing program 
(after the Tschaikowsky “Overture Solenelle,” conducted 
by Theodore Stier) with “Amarilla,” the music to which 
came from the pens of Glazounow and Drigo, Pretty the 
piece was as a spectacle, and its tuneful score added largely 
to the enjoyment of the auditors. 

The chief work of the evening was “La Peri,” with music 
by Paul Dukas, orginally produced complete in Paris in 
1912. New York knows the music through a concert per- 
formance of it here by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Historians tell the world that the ballet “was composed in 
1910 for one Mlle. Trouhanowa, who with M. Quinaut, 
produced it in the French capital in April two years later. 
The stage of the Chatelet Theater at the premiere showed 
gold mountains, crimson valleys, and trees bearing silver 
fruit. The story tells how a Peri in her jewelry robe was 
reclining in the hall of Ormuzd, when Iskender went about 
Iran seeking the flower of immortality. From the Peri the 
invincible ruler seized a lotus bloom, which blazed as the 
sun. But as he hesitated between the beauty of the flower 
and the Peri, she danced the dance of the Peris, always 
approaching him until her face touched his face, until at the 
end he gave back the flower, without regret. 

Mme. Pavlowa (Peri) and M. Stowitts (Iskender) did 
much beautiful solo and ensemble interpretation to the 
very highly colored, piquant and euphoniously suggestive 
Dukas score. 

The program also had several socalled “divertissements” 
by the company, and Mme. Pavlowa was seen in Saint- 
Saéns’ “The Swan” and a “Syrian Dance.” What Pavlowa 
accomplishes in “The Swan” truly is incomparable and 
stimulates the fancy and touches the emotions to the quick 
as of yore. The house rose to the lovely art of the dancer 
and her triumph was of the most pronounced kind. 

A very fashionable audience was on hand, musical persons 
including Walter Damrosch, Major Ernest Shelling and 
Ganna Walska (now Mrs. Alexander Smith Cochran). Julia 
Arthur made a rousing plea for support of the work of the 
Navy Club. 

Tuesday evening brought the first performance of the 
“Thais” ballet. Mme. Pavlowa herself did not participate 
and it was interesting neither choreographically nor music- 
ally. Also it needed many more rehearsals. A revival of 
“Snowflakes” followed, in which, however, she was delight- 
ful, and the program ended with the usual divertissements. 

On Wednesday evening, a capacity audience was again 
on hand and enjoyed another beautiful program. The 
ballet opened with “Thais.” Then followed “Autumn 
Leaves,” in which the fascinating Pavlowa appeared as the 
Chrysanthemum—a perfect bit of terpsichorean art. With 
her appeared Volinine as the young poet, Stowitts as the 
Autumn Wind, and the ballet as the Autumn Leaves. 
Mme. Pavlowa was brought back to the stage numerous 
times to bow her acknowledgments to the thunderous ap- 
plause. Then followed seven divertissements, the best of 
which were the “Gavotte Pavlowa,” presented by Pavlowa 
herself and Volinine, and a Russian dance, in which, with 
Pavlowa, young Stepanoff proved himself a wizard of the 
dance. In the mazurka, Mlle. Lindovska was excellent, 
and also Mlle. Butsova in the “Scene Dansante.”’ M. Sto- 
witts was well liked in the “Brigand’s Dance,” and Marie 
Oleneva and M. Stroukoff pleased with their interpretation 
of an Arabian dance. 

Thursday evening the “Mexican Dances” were an- 
nounced for a novelty, but were not given, apparently be- 
cause not properly prepared. “Chopiniana” was the prin- 
cipal set of dances in which Mme. Pavlowa appeared, and 
the divertissements won their usual favor. Friday even- 
ing, a benefit for the Camp Fire Girls, who, it is stated, 
received one-half of the receipts, amounting to about 
$5,000, saw the revival of a very old ballet, “Giselle,” to 
music by Adam. It is in classic works such as this that 
Pavlowa is absolutely incomparable, and as the heroine of 
Giselle she scored one of the greatest triumphs of a tri- 
umphal week. The Saturday programs brought nothing 
new. All in all it was a tremendous welcome back for 
Pavlowa. There were capacity audiences throughout the 
week. And in her own particular field there is no dancer 
who can approach her. 


Benefit for St. Joseph Summer Institute 


On Wednesday evening, October 13, the first of three ben- 
efit performances was held at Carnegie Hall, the proceeds 
of which will be turned over to St. Joseph’s Summer In- 
stitute. The feature of the three evenings was the first 
showing of a unique motion picture, “Discovering in New 
York,” which was devoted to the activities of the Italians 
in New York. A number of Italy’s prominent countrymen 
made their appearance on the screen, including men active 
in the commercial, political and musical world. William 
Guard, De Luca, Tetrazzini, Caruso, Bonci and a number of 
other musical lights were viewed from the screen. While 
the picture has many interesting sides, it was a little drawn 
out. 

The artists of the first evening—those who actually ap- 
peared on the program—were Rosina Galli, premiére dans- 
euse of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Giuseppe 
Bonfiglio, who appeared in two delightful dance numbers 
to music by Strauss and Crasso-Scuri, and the Baroness 


MUSICAL COURIEK 


De Torinoff, who sang the “Suicidio” aria from “Gioconda” 
and two songs by Rachmaninoff, while the orchestra, under 
Albert Pesce, played a number of popular selections. Al- 
per} the audience was a small one, it showed warm ap- 
proval., 

The artists of the second concert on Friday evening, Oc- 
tober 15, were Irma Brady, a young contralto, who made a 
favorable impression, with John Doane at the piano, in two 
songs; Nobuko Hara, the little Japanese soprano, who re- 
cently made her debut with the San Carlo ra Company, 
heard effectively in the familiar “Madame Butterfly” aria 
and two songs, one of which was by her teacher, E. Roxas, 
who was at the piano; Maria Gambrelli, dancer at the Capi- 
tol Theater, and Mimi Aguglia, the Italian actress, who gave 
“Leah the Forsaken,” D’Annunzio. Again orchestral num- 
bers filled out the program. 

Martinelli was the star of the last performance on Sat- 
urday evening, and a most enthusiastic audience found much 
to enjoy in his splendid program. 


Chicago Opera Singers Arriving 

Although the Chicago Opera Association has opened 
its activities and is touring the middle west preliminary 
to its Chicago season and its New York season at the 
Manhattan Opera House, incoming ships continue to bring 
additions to its treasury of songbirds. 

Mary Garden arrived Saturday with her mother and will 
concertize until New Year’s Eve, when she will make her 
first appearance in Chicago in “Aphrodite.” Gino Mari- 
nuzzi, chief conductor and artistic manager of the organ- 
ization, is due Friday from Italy on the Palasciano, and 
both Tito Schipa and Edward Cotreuil on La France, 
October 31. Henri Morin, the new French conductor, 
who was selected by the French Minister des Beaux Arts 
for the post, was due to arrive on the SS. Savoie October 
25. When the Adriatic docks on November 10 there will 
be a flock of Chicago Opera artists aboard including Jo- 
seph Hislop, the new Scotch tenor, Yvonne Gall. and 
George Baklanoff, who will once more head the list of 
baritones of the Chicago Opera. 

The organization is attracting tremendous crowds 
throughout its tour, and Executive Director Herbert M. 
Johnson reiterates his prediction that the present season 
will prove the greatest in the company’s history. 


Kubelik’s First Recital Here in Seven Years 


The forthcoming recital of Jan Kubelik, the celebrated 
Bohemian violinist, at the Hippodrome, Sunday evening, 
October 31, will be his first appearance here in seven years, 
but this lengthy absence has by no means diminished his 
wide popularity with the concert goers of America. In 
two recitals held recently in St. Louis and Chicago, Kubelik 
played to capacity houses and was immediately engaged for 
additional performances. 

Kubelik has won new triumphs during the war. He has 
been hailed in Czecho-Slovakia, where he appeared a short 
time before his arrival here, as the star of a great national 
festival, He has been acclaimed in all the European 
capitols. Critics have found new qualities to admire in 
his polished art, but it is his tremendous hold upon the 
hearts of the public that is Kubelik’s most potent strength. 

For his Hippodrome recital, he.will play for the first 
time his concerto, No. 1, in C major, written while he has 
been away. In this work and the Spohr concerto, No. 8, 
he will have the assistance of the Metropolitan Opera Or- 
chestra. With piano accompaniment, Kubelik will present 
Paganini’s “Le Streghe” and the “Campanella.” 


New York Again to Hear London Quartet 


The London String Quartet—composed of Messrs. Levey, 
Warner, Petro and Evans—is to give one more concert in 
New York on November 6, at Aeolian Hall, before leaving 
for a hurried cross-continent tour, Hitherto it has played 
only- the works of Beethoven, having appeared six times 
during the first week in October in order to present his 
seventeen string quartets, but at this concert the program 
will be varied. It will give works of Mozart, Goossens, 
Grainger, Debussy, and a folk song quartet by one of the 
members, Mr. Warner; it is a phantasy on a Berkshire 
melody, which won first prize in the W. W. Cobbett com- 
petition in 1917. 


Schumann-Heink to Tour Orient and Far East 


Haensel and Jones announce that next spring Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink will tour the Orient and the Far East. 
Mme, Schumann-Heink will begin her extensive tour at 
the Imperial Theater in Tokio, Japan, on May 15, 1921. 
Her interesting itinerary will include Japan, China, Philip- 
pine Islands, Straits Settlements, Java, Borneo, Siam, Indo- 
China, and East India, returning by way of the Hawaiian 
Islands and resuming her American tour in December, 1921. 
While in the East, Mme. Schumann-Heink will be under 
the management of A. Strok of Shanghai, China. 


Eastman and Juilliard Made 
Metropolitan Directors 


George Eastman, of Rochester, N. Y., head of the Kodak 
industry and widely known as a patron of music, and 
Frederic A. Juilliard, of New York, were last week elected 
directors of the Metropolitan Opera Company, to fill the 
vacancies created by the deaths of W. K. Vanderbilt and 
A. D. Juilliard. The latter, founder of the Juilliard Mu- 
sical Foundation, was an uncle of F. A. Juilliard. 


Claudia Muzio Returns 


Claudia Muzio, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, arrived in the United States on Friday, October 22, 
on the S. S. Martha Washington. Miss Muzio has just 
finished a successful tour of South America. She will give 
a series of concerts throughout the East before appearing 
at the opera, 


Lexington Theater Concerts Postponed 


The series of Sunday night concerts at the Lexington 
Theater, conducted by the Musical Bureau of America, 
of which Misha Appelbaum is the president, will be tem- 
porarily discontinued until Mr. Appelbaum is able to resume 
active direction of them. 


I SEE THAT— 


H: E. Dann has resigned from Cornell University and will 
become director of music in the department. of public 
instruction in Pennsylvania. 

Misha Appelbaum and Helen Yorke, his wife, are suffering 
from bichloride of mercury poisoning. 

Aurelio Giorni, pianist of the Elshuco Trio, is engaged to 
Helen Emerson. 

Margaret Matzenauer narrowly escaped severe injury in a 
recent train wreck on the New York Central. 

Bruno Huhn has moved to 249 West 80th street. 

Frederick Gould Roby, for twenty-five years treasurer of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, is dead. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company has elected two new 
directors—F. A, Juilliard and George Eastman 

Paderewski is reported to be seriously ill at Paris. 

Mme. Barrientos has offered 30,000 pesetas for the Ameri 

can rights of Viva’s Spanish opera, “El Abanico.” 

Musical Bureau of America, which established the 

Sunday night concerts at the Lexington Theater, is 

arranging to repeat these events in other Eastern cities. 

Eleven artists from the Herbert Witherspoon studios are 
appearing in recital in Aeolian Hall this season 

There are thirty members in the dancing class at the New 
York School of Music and Arts, 

A singing course has been added to the curriculum at 
Hunter College. 

Selma Kronold, sister of Hans Kronold, is dead. 

The Philadelphia Operatic Society will present Wolf-Fer- 
raris “The Jewels of the Madonna” on November 2. 

Reed Miller and Nevada Van der Veer are off on a six- 
teen weeks’ tour. 

Paul Althouse sang with the Detroit Festival Chorus on 
October 26. 

Alma Beck has been booked to sing “Stabat Mater” in St 
Louis. 

Cecile de Horvath is winning further pianistic fame on 
the faculty of the Bush Conservatory, Chicago 

Josef Stopak, violinist, made a highly successful debut at 

Carnegie Hall on October 16. 

Malkin Music School announces fifteen 

arships—conditions: talent and no means. 

Katharine Hanford, the contralto, is again in New York 

Henry W. Closson has rewritten his trio, “In the Northern 
Hills.” 

The Letz Quartet has sixty engagements already booked 
for 1920-21. 

The National Opera Club starts the season’s activities to- 
day with a Wagner afternoon. 

Gladys Axman was exceedingly well received at a recent 
concert in Providence, R. I. 

Mischa Levitzki will play at least ten times in Greater 
New York this season. 

Cecil Fanning and Mr. and Mrs .Turpin entertained Jenny 
Lind’s daughter, Mrs. Maude, at luncheon 

Helen Jeffrey will play at Madison Square Garden on 
November 7. 

The Hambourg Trio and J. Campbell-McInnes have been 
engaged for the Pittsburg (Kans.) Spring Festival. 
Grace Castagnetta, nine year old pupil of Dr. Elsenheimer, 
gave a recital in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall. 

Mme Soder-Hueck has organized a new choral society. 

John O'Sullivan is still abroad. . 

Marguerite Namara is singing in Minneapolis on October 27 

Heathe-Gregory, basso-aviator, is again “in the musical 
ring.” 

Edward Charles Horan, husband of Anna E 
dead. 

Kubelik makes his first appearance in seven years in New 
York on October 31. 

Mary Garden has returned from abroad and will concertize 
until New Year's Eve. 

The 150th anniversary of the birth of Beethoven will occur 
on December 16. 

The Goldman Concert Band is the “official” band of the 
City of New York. 

Emma Roberts was welcomed by a capacity audience at 
Lynchburg, Va., October 12 

Marguerite d’Alvarez is engaged for the 
servatory series in Baltimore. 

Lenora Sparkes will fill ten recital dates in the South this 
month. 

Marguerite Fontrese sang in “Aida” in concert form in 
Washington on October 22. 

Birgit Engell, the Danish soprano, is en route 
York. 

The London String Quartet will give one more concert in 
New York, November 6. 

George Beach, an American pianist, has made a successful 
debut in England. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink will begin her tour of the Orient 
and Far East in the spring. 

Ida Geer Weller’s first New York recital was a huge suc- 
cess, many people being unable to gain admission 

The police reserves were called out to handle the crowd 
blocking the entrance at Sousa’s Chicago concert 

The Sunday concerts at the Lexington have been post- 
poned until Mr. Appelbaum can resume his activities. 

Laurence Leonard will give his postponed Carnegie Hall 
recital on November 23. 

Cincinnati will not have a May Festival in 1922 

Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein has formed a new organization 
to be known as the Oscar Hammerstein Musical 
Bureau. 

Wilbur A. Luyster will give free lectures and lessons on 
sight singing at Carnegie Hall. 

Augusta Lenska, a pupil of William Thorner, has been 
engaged for the Metropolitan. 

Claudia Muzio arrived in the United States on October 22. 

Paul Stoeving, violinist, will teach at the Ithaca Conserva- 
tory of Music this winter. 

The Harcum School at Bryn Mawr has been indorsed by 
many prominent musicians and laymen. 

Lada has arranged some new and characteristic dances 
for her program. 

George M. Rubinstein has been engaged as assistant con- 
ductor at the Capitol Theater. 

Fokine and Fokina will appear at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, December 7. 

Galeffi and Lazzari have reached New York after a season 
in South America. G.N. 
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Many Attend Sterner School Recitals 


continue attending the Thursday evening 
York School of Music and Art The 
exquisite with every imaginable richness of detail 
in appurtenances, and the always beautifully performed 
music, make a wide appeal. Sophie Russell sang a Wood- 
song extremely we'l, followed by Rose Vivola, who 
highly praised at her former appearance, winning it 
iwzain Miss Stavrovsky impresses one as an earnest, musi- 
cally devoted young artist; her singing was again hugely 
enjoyed. Charles C. Coover played “To a Wild Rose” with 
feeling, and Mershon again displayed his 
true bass to advantage. Jean Chadwick and Ann 
Jovack are attractive young girls with voices of fine 
as well as good present achievement, and Elmo 
Gounod march on the organ accurately, 
vith good rhythm. Joy Cole is a very able pianist, and Mal 
im Beck has a natural tenor worth cultivation 
Morales played a Chopin piece with expression and 
appropriate touch, and Marguerite Hitch sang songs in 
English with excellent style and attractive manner. Helen 
Wolverton played accompaniments which helped every 
inger without making them intrusive. It is evident that the 
institution, founded and presided over by Ralfe Leech Stet 
attained greatly augmented interest and patronage 
removal to the handsome new quarters. Harry M 
i Friedheim pupil, formerly of the Cass School, of 
faculty 
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Letz Quartet Engagements 
string quartet look forward to a Dusy 
ome sixty engagements are booked un 
Daniel Mayer These include all 
a glance at the following giving 
definite vicinity m certain November 9, New Ro 
chelle. N. Y.; 17, Farmington, Conn.; 21 (afternoon), Hip 
New York; 21 (evening), New York Educational 
New York: 26, Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 27, 
Pa.: 29, Harrisburg, Pa.; 


Han Letz and hi 
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direction of 

country 
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months 


podrome, 
Alhance, 
Pottstown, Pa 
1), Aeolian Hall, New York 
December 1, Syracuse, N. Y.; 2, 
herst, Mass.: 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 8, Columbia University, 
New York; 9, Newport, R. I.; 19, New York Educational 
Alliance, New York January Philadelphia, Pa.; 11, 
Rochester, N. ¥ 12, Detroit, Mich.; 18, Greenfield, Mass., 
19, Northampton, Mass.:; 20, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.; 23, New 
York Educational Alliance, New York; 25, Aeolian Hall, 
New York: 26, Rydal, Pa.; 28, Hartsville, S. C.; 31, Miami, 
hla 


February 3, 


28, Germantown, 


Montreal, Can.; 3, Am 


Tampa, Fla.; 6, Charleston, S. C.; 8, Rome, 
Ga.: 12, Bristol, Va.; 14, Greensboro, N. C.; 15 ¢ hapel 
Hill, N. C.; 19, Hollins, Va.; 20, Roanoke, Va.; 22, Sweet 
Briar, Va.; 25, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 27, New York Educational 
Alliance, New York March 2, Northampton, Mass.; 3 
Boston, Mass.; 4, Boston, Mass.; 5, Andover, Mass.; 8, 
Cleveland, O.; 16, Northampton, Mass.; 17, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York; 20, New York Educational Alliance, 
New York; 22, Aeolian Hall, New York; 29, 

April 10, New York Educational Alliance, New 
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York; 11, 
cliff Manor, N, Y.; 23, Middlebury, Conn. 


Mishel Piastro to Give Second Recital 
Mishel 


Piastro, the Russian violinist 


stantaneous success at his debut recital here on October 3, 
a second time on Saturday evening, October 
Very few visiting artists have been 


will be heard 


30, in Carnegie Hall. 
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Academy of Music, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 14, Briar- 
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critics as well as the theatergoing public. 


a charming actress but a finished artist as well. 


Mme. Kaufmann, who recently returned from a 


New York. 


the recipients of the flattering critical praise accorded Pias 


tro, 
in ranking him with the renowned virtuosos of today. 


cluded in his second program will be his own transcription 


of a Scarlatti sonata 


Another Kaufmann Pupil Wins Success 
Betty Burke is the latest pupil of Minna Kaufmann to 
f Burke 
“La, La, Lucille,” now on the 
Not only is 
Miss Burke winning the public by her charming personality, 


win the praise of critics for her fine voice. Miss 
is playing the leading role in 


road and booked for all the principal cities. 


The press of Greater New York was almost unanimous 
In- Amy Neil! for Longacre Series 


Amy Neill, violinist, has been engaged to appear on De- 
cember 12, at the Sunday afternoon concert at the Long 


acre Theater. 


Organ Recital at High School 


bins, organist, assisted by Grace Rudd, dramatic soprano. 
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from the 





much pressure fingers.” 


H, &. KREHBIEL, TRIBUNE 


“His playing disclosed decidedly natural gifts, 


equally sound taste 
PITTS SANBORN, GLOGE 


revealed fine talent in a recital in Carnegie 


Vivaldi’s Ce 


very well indeed, and 


Joseph Stopak 


neerto in A minor, as 


Saturday afternoon 


by Nachez, he 


character he 


shorter pieces 


played 


sustained delivered with beauty of tone, with 


and with fine tast 
MAURICE HALPERSON, STAATS-ZEITUNG 


“Stopak exhibited such a flawlessly perfect legato that the 


held their 
of tone 


breath many times in order not to disturb the tender 


Splendid further 


doubt 


violinists.’ 


intonation and elegant phasing are 


acteristics of this artist Yesterday he came without 


very forefront as the ‘sweet singer’ among the 


JOURNAL 
“He draws a light instead of a weighty bow across the 


thereby gets a very flexible and lovely tone from his fiddle 








strings, and 
There 


JOSEF 


CARNEGIE HALL 


his 

modest 

com 
with 


of Stopak’s playing is his cantilena 
by 


and sustained expressiveness that 
His 
accurate; 


sound training and 


Hall 


irranged 


feeling, 


public 
flow 
char 
to the 


Management: 


HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


SITOPAK 


WINS UNANIMOUS ACCLAIM FROM CRITICS AT NEW YORK DEBUT AT 


is a grateful and aptly authoritative intelligence for so young a man. 


He is altogether a distinctively interesting newcomer,.”’ 


TIMES 
“Mr 
finish and 


largo of Vivaldi’s classic, while 
of the Tartini-Kreisler variations of a theme of Corelli was heartily 


Stopak’s tone was of fine quality He played with much 


Mozart-Saint-Saén 
a forceful and manly 


repose a andante, as well as the 


performance 
applauded.” 


HERALD 
“His success with his large and discriminating audience, which 
included many violinists, was immediate and d served, for his per 
formance showed that in the mastery of his instrument he has gone 
far. His tone was firm, true to pitch and of an appealing quality. 
“In some shorter pieces, including an andante of Mozart's, Bach's 
violin alone, and in Kreisler’s arrangement of 
Corelli, he 
rhythm In 


E major preluds for 
Sontiment, 
Fifth 


player's 


Tartini’s variations of a theme of displayed 


Vieuxtemps 
style Th 


admirable technic, phrasing and 


Concerto there was much finish and elegance of 


howing was elastic.” 


TELEGRAM 

“He played with a fire and a sweep that carried his performance 
He is a violinist who plays tensely and vitally. 
with a fine 


above mere technic 


His tone is large and vibrant, and his rhythms move 


swing He is interesting as well as clever.” 


WORLD 
“Mr. Stopak 
taste.” 


impressed with his poise, style and sound musical 


TELEGRAPH 


“There was mellowness and roundness in his tone 


“This new violinist rates far above ordinary.” 
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but her singing is receiving the highest praise from the 
Her high notes 
and beautiful pianissimo work are the main features of her 
singing, and, as one paper writes, “Miss Burke not only is 
The clear 
ness and quality of her high notes are truly exceptional. 


abroad, has again opened her studios at 601 Carnegie Hall, 


On Sunday evening, October 24, a concert was given at 
the Washington Irving High School by G. Waring Steb- 
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Carnegie Hall 
ALFRED 





Russian Piano Virtuoso 





PRESS COMMENTS 





orchestral chords to vanishing melodies like distant bells.” — Times. 


and a technique of the first rank.” —Tribune. 


a hard time to forget it or him.”—Sun. 
ability.” — Herald. 
resilient, his fingers strong and fleet.”—American. 


amazing command of dynamics.”—Call. 


D’Albert ‘Praeludium and Fuga.’”-—Telegram. 
‘Has personality and musicianly feeling.” Evening World. 





EARLY FALL BOOKINGS 


October 27th, Minneapolis November 20th, Denver 
30th, Milwaukee o 26th, Richmond 
November 1iith, St. Louis * 28th, Detroit Symphony Orchestra 


1Sth, Kansas City — 29th, Dayton 


CHICKERING PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY 
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American Debut October 20th 


Mirovitch 


“DISPLAYS RARE MUSICAL QUALITIES. A player of most uncanny 
clearness, revealing dynamic values ranging from inner voices of solid 


“MIROVITCH SCORES IN FIRST RECITAL. He has fingers of steel 


“A PIANIST TO COMMAND INTEREST, to conscript respect, is this 
Mirovitch. Those who heard his playing of the ‘Funeral March’ will have 


“Pleases large audience. A performer of serious aims and fine technical 
‘“‘A man to be reckoned with seriously. His technique is good, his wrist 
“He is unquestionably an artist of pronounced individuality, possessing an 
“Caused one to wonder if he had a mysterious third hand to assist in the 


intricate passages. One of the too few artists of the first grade.” Telegraph. 
“Opened his program sonorously with a virile performance of the Bach- 


“His is a vigorous, virile approach, yet withal there is genuine revelation.” 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


Exclusive Management: S. HUROK’S MUSICAL BUREAU - 47 West 42d St, New York 
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NEW YORK CONCERTY 





OCTOBER 14 


Amy Neill, Violinist 


Amy Neill, violinist and pupil of Auer and Kortschak, 
made her debut at Carnegie Hall, Thursday evening, Oc- 
14, when a good sized audience, and indeed a most 
heard her and enjoyed a most interesting 
program. It was in the Mendelssohn concerto particularly 
that the artist displayed her fine ability. Somewhat sur- 
prised at her unusual talents, the audience found much to 
enjoy in her display of fine technic, beautiful tone quality 
and apparent understanding of all that she performed. She 
is truly an artist to be reckoned with and one deserving 
the serious consideration of critics and the music loving 
Among her other numbers, so delightfully presented, 
unfamiliar American compositions by Rubin 
Goldmark, Leo Sowerby and Samuel Gardiner. Her inter- 
pretation of the Nardini sonata was impressive, and she 
won additional applause with her fine playing of Wieniaw- 
ki’s A major polonaise and some shorter numbers. 

Van Grove furnished splendid accompaniments at 


tober 
enthusiatic one 


public 
were some 


Isaac 
the plano 


A Sonata Recital 


Louise Scheuerman, pianist, and Grace Freeman, violinist 
(to name them in the unusual order given upon the pro- 
gram), gave the first sonata recital of the season at Aeolian 
Hall on Thursday afternoon, October 14, They began with 
a sonata of Guy Ropartz (marked “first time in America” 
but didn’t Wins and Gendron play it?), a French musician 
who composes with more industry than inspiration, played 
the Mozart D major sonata and ended withe the John 
Alden Carpenter sonata, which improves with rehearing 
Miss Freeman has a warm and agreeable tone and plays 
with taste, discretion and true musical feeling She was at 
her best in the Carpenter work. Her partner, making her 
first appearance in New York, proved to be a_ pianist of 
many excellent chatacteristics. She was at pains to pre 
serve the proper balance and played cleanly, with a decided 
feeling for the correct style of the three widely differing 
sonatas 

A good sized audience expressed its hearty approval of 
the work of the two artists. 


OCTOBER 16 


Josef Stopak, Violinist 

Josef Stopak, a young American who has been working 
under Jacques Tribaud for several years, and also for 
a while with Bernard Sinsheimer, the former having taken 
him abroad with him last summer to play at one or two 
of his concerts, made a very favorable impression at his 
debut at Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon, October 
16. The huge auditorium was well filled and there were 
several well known violinists noted in the audience, who 
had come, no doubt, to learn for themselves the caliber 
of the newcomer’s talent. Mr. Stopak possesses many 
natural gifts. While his tone is not big, it is always pure 
and of sweet quality and his playing was delightfully 
lacking in faultiness. As is often the case in debuts, the 
nervous young people mar their work by bad phrasing 
and wrong notes, but Mr. Stopak displayed admirable 
poise and his playing was accurate. He has been well 
trained and his performance showed intelligence. His 
audience liked him and did not fail to show it. There 
were five recalls after his first number, the Vivaldi-Nachez 
A minor concerto, which he played beautifully. The other 
big number on the program was the Vieuxtemps concerto 
No. 5. Other works by Desplanes-Nachez, Bach, Mozart- 
Saint-Saéns, Tartini-Kreisler, Tschaikowsky, Rode-Thi- 
baud, Guiraud and Wieniawski. : 

Rudolph Gruen furnished excellent accompaniments at 
the piano and Francis Moore played the organ for the 
Vivaldi-Nachez concerto in A minor. 


Maude Doolittle, Pianist 


Maude Doolittle, for many years one of the leading 
piano teachers at the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, and 
who has been active professionally in the metropolis dur- 
ing the past few years, gave her first New York piano 
recital at Aeolian Hall on Saturday evening, October 16, 
before a fair sized and friendly audience. 

Mrs. Doolittle rendered a program which comprised 
“Sarabande,” op, 8, Aus der Ohe; “Pastorale Variée,” 
Mozart; “Presto,” Scarlatti; allegro from suite, op. 58, 
Taubert; a group of Chopin numbers; “Fantasie” in F 
minor; preludes in F major and C major; “Mazurka,” B 
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flat major, and scherzo in C sharp minor, three Debussy 
pieces—prelude in A minor, “Bruyere” and “Minstrels” ; 
“Mainacht,” Palmgren; Japanese etude, Poldini; etude- 
caprice, Ganz, and “Concert Paraphrase,” No. 2, on a 
waltz theme by Strauss-Schutt. ebussy’s “Minstrels,” 
and Poldini’s Japanese etude were redemanded, and, in 
addition, she gave three encores. She was recalled many 
times and received an abundance of beautiful floral offer- 


ings. 
Andre Polah, Violinist 


Andre Polah appeared for the first time in New York 
in his own recital at Aeolian Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
October 16. Mr, Polah is a violinist who has much to 
recommend him. Technically he is amply equipped, but 
it is his temperament, his fine musical feeling and warmth 
and variety of expression that especially recommend his 
playing. e began with the Mozart D major concerto, 
which was done with fine artistic restraint and decided 
beauty of tone. Then followed the Chausson “Poeme,” a 
work which particularly fits the romantic temperament 
of the artist. It was splendidly played, fairly glowing 
with color, and, technically speaking, the impeccability 
of intonation of the octave passages is to be noted. The 
audience was particularly pleased with his playing of 
the two groups of shorter pieces which ended the pro- 
gram. He was obliged to repeat Edwin Grasse’s “Waves 
at Play” and a new etude in C major, by Theodore 
Spiering, played in public for the first time. This work, 
while valuable technitally, is also of great melodic charm 
and struck the fancy of: the listeners at once. The au- 
dience clamored for a repetition of the Wagner-Wilhelmj 
“Romance” of the final group, but the artist wisely re- 
frained from repeating the lengthy work. After the 
brilliant performance of the Vieuxtemps’ rondino, which 
ended the program, he was required to play three or 
four extra numbers. All in all, Mr. Polah scored a more 
genuine success with his audience than many a player 
of greater fame but less intimate appeal. Walter Golde 
provided thoroughly sympathetic accompaniments 
throughout the afternoon. 


OCTOBER 17 


Frances Alda, Percy Grainger 
and Laurence Leonard 


The Century Theater opened its initial series of Sun- 
day concerts on October 17 with three stars on a most 
interesting program. The delightful weather evidently 
had its effect upon the audience which, while not large, 
was very enthusiastic. And justly so for Frances Alda, 
Percy Grainger and Laurence Leonard—all well known— 
exhibited fine artistry in well chosen selections. 

Mme. Alda was in fine voice and pleased particularly 
with her American songs although her French group too 
was well liked. Mr. Grainger is a master at the piano 
and a beautiful interpreter of Grieg, Chopin and Liszt. 
His own composition which was indeed a work of a 
genius was well conceived and perfectly given; he was 
recalled many times at its close. Mr. Leonard dupli- 
cated his recent Maine Festival success and scored an- 
other triumph with the prologue from “Pagliacci;” his 
group, too, was most delightful. Seneca Pierce abl 
accompanied Mme. Alda and Coenraad V. Bos again 
displayed his fine skill at the piano for Mr. Leonard. 
The program follows: Prologue from “Pagliacci” (Leon- 
cavallo), Mr. Leonard; “To the Springtime” (Grieg), polo- 
naise in A flat, op. 53 (Chopin), Mr. Grainger; “Lungi dal 
caro bene” (Secchi), “Jene suis qu’une bergere” (Philidor), 
“My Lovely Celia” (Munro), “The Lass with the Delicate 
Air” (Dr. Arne), Mme. Alda; “Vision Fugitive’ from 
“Herodiade” (Massenet), Mr. Leonard; Hungarian 
rhapsody No. 12 (Liszt), Mr. Grainger; “Jag lefver” 
(Swedish), (Merikanto), “The Soldier’s Bride” (Rach- 
maninoff), “Chanson Norvegienne” (Fourdrain), gavotte 
from “Manon” (Massenet), Mme. Alda; “Country Gar- 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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NEW YORK TRIBUNE (H. E. Krehbiel). 
The pieces, however, are full of exquisite harmonic effects, and melody which sounds ex- 


quisitely refined. His playing of them _was ravishing, always, and bewilderingly so in its 
treatment of the extremely difficult figurations in which about half of them abound. 


NEW YORK TIMES (Richard Aldrich). 


Mr. Gedowsky has written with a fine feeling for harmony touched with modern freedom 
of effect. . 


THE SUN (Gilbert Gabriel). 


Mr. Godowsky’s “Triakontameron’ 
varied interest. 


seems at first hearing a work of high pleasure and 


THE EVENING MAIL (Katharine Spaeth). 


At Carnegie Hall last night Leopold Godowsky made every one of his thirty little pieces 
glow like a jewel in a richly encrusted ring, and ancient Greece quickly gave way to antebellum 
Vienna, the France of the troubadours, the Orient and the land of the tango. It is hard to be- 
lieve that so many things can be done with a simple three-four rhythm as Godowsky did last 
evening, for where his invention stopped, his subtleties of touch began a new creation of 
beauty. His ‘“‘Music Box’ was a marvel of delicacy, and his “Whirling Dervishes” developed 
an abandon that scorned all laws of time. At the close a freshly colored “Star-Spangled 
Banner” brought an entire enthusiastic audience to its feet. Before introducing his own com- 
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“Godowsky 
Transcendent 


The following critical comments after Leopold Godowsky’s 
recent recital at Carnegie Hall, New York, when he played 
for the first time his “Triakontameron,’ 
triumph for the great master pianist: 


’ indicate another 


positions, the pianist played a generous group of Chopin with all the sanity, the lucidity and 
the unaffected simplicity that the name of Godowsky represents in the field of musical inter 
pretation. 


THE EVENING TELEGRAM (Paul Morris). 


Certainly no simple piano pieces heard in New York in the last few seasons have half the 
charm of “Twilight Phantasms,” “A Watteau Paysage,” “Lullaby,” and half a dozen others 
of the Thirty Days. Mr. Godowsky is always original in his treatment of the piano, Extreme 
cleverness in the variation of triple rhythms characterizes the new work. To get so many 
different rhythmic effects without inserting a four-four for a three-four now and then must 
have taxed the composer’s ingenious mind. There were Viennese waltzes and negro dances, 
music boxes and tangos. 


THE EVENING WORLD (Sylvester Rawling). 


Leopold Godowsky is a master-pianist. As a technical manipulator of the keys of the piano 


he has no equal. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK EAGLE (William Murray). 


We have sensed the most significant compositions on a small scale fashioned for the piano- 
forte since the Mazurkas, Preludes and Studies of Chopin. They run a gamut of human emo 
tions, now light, now gay, again oppressed. Mr. Godowsky’s music is as clean cut, as finely 
chiseled as a Greek frieze, yet teems with the polychromatic colors of the modern .pianoforte 
In these small frames he exhausts legitimate methods of effect, and this without ever writing 
for the effect per se. These 30 compositions are compounded of solid scholarship and lyric in- 
spiration. The combination always spells accomplishment of the highest order 


‘Such Piano Playing as this wizard of the keyboard can conjure up 
few other pianists can rival.’’— Chicago Daily News (Maurice Rosenfeld) 


One Critical Comment after Godowsky’s First 


Chicago Recital this Season. 


CHICAGO AMERICAN, October 18, 1920 (Herman Devries). 


Leopold Godowsky, the master technician, faced his usual crowd of admirers at Cohan’s 
Grand Opera House. Hearing him again means to register new marvels at the uncanny per 
fection of his absolute domination of the keyboard and the breadth of his art mentality. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, October 18, 1920 (Maurice Rosenfeld) 


Leopold Godowsky, whose technical genius was hardly equaled even by Carl Taussig opened 
his first recital for this season at Cohan’s Grand Opera House, 


CHICAGO EVENING POST, October 18, 1920 (Karleton Hackett). 


Here was the sort of music that I had been waiting for all afternoon—the tone clear, the 


HAYUAUNIUAU TUT 


Others follow: 


notes all there, and exquisitely proportionad to express the meaning of the music A great 


artist was sitting at the piano and revealing to us the beauties of the world of tone 
CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL, October 18, 1920 (E. C. Moore). 


Few there are who can approach him in suave, elegant and unfailingly correct demonstrations 
He is brilliant without pounding, songful without sentimentalism, and he can approach the 
waltz rhythm with all the charm of the super-dance. A unique artist in his own sphere, other 


pianists have long since stopped trying to imitate him 


CHICAGO HERALD AND EXAMINER, October 18, 1920 (Henriette Weber). 


The great little man was quite up to the mark of his famous, brilliant self, and gave a per 
formance as stupendous musically as it was technically perfect 


Exclusive Management: 
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16 West 36th Street, New York City 
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GERMANY’S MUSIC SEASON 
STRUGGLING UNDER A WET 
BLANKET OF ECONOMY 


(Continued from page 5.) 

but is going to make his personal influence as an 
ndependent, ismless spirit felt far beyond the ranks of the 
thirty pupils that have gathered about his. chair. Besides 
conducting several concerts under the auspices of the “An- 
Busoni is going to play in Berlin once or 
while other pianists are helping the Busoni cult by 
placing his works upon their programs. Young Erdman, 
the Latvian Lochinvar, starts by playing the Busoni con 
certo(the one with chorus) at the first concert of the Neue 
Musikgesellschaft, which will give Erdman’s symphony its 
rst Berlin hearing 

Che two modernist societies mentioned in the above par- 
agraph vie with each other in producing the fiovelties 
that are not admitted to the sacred circle of Nikisch-et al. 
Schonberg especially is to have his innings this year. New 
conductors, too; whom Berlin has known only by hearsay, 
are to present themselves under the wgis of the “Dawn” 
Schreker, the new Hochschule head; the emotional Klem- 
perer from Cologne, Gustav Brecher, etc. Furtwangler, 
conductor extraordinary to Central European capitals, will 
at regular stellar periods, 
than ever, the season will stand in the sign of 
Beethoven, aged one century and a half, in 
Nikisch began the celebrating with a pre 
which the first and fifth symphonies 
ind the C minor concerto were played (the untonic pro 
yram scheme). Backhaus, alias Bachaus, was the brilliant 
hero of this evening. Still more formidable celebrants are 
the members of the Busch Quartet, who have begun a cycle 
of five “Kammermusiken” (ominously announced as “Bee- 
thoven-Zyklus I") devoted to the master’s chamber music. 
Che quintet in E flat major, op. 16, for piano, oboe, clari- 
and horn, was the focus of interest in the 
impeccably played as it was by members of 
and Edwin Fischer, who then joined 
sober arid unemotional performance of 


tandard 


bruch” society 


twice, 


will 


pass here 
But, 
one name 


more 


next 
liminary concert, at 


December 


net, bassoon 
first concert, 
the Staatskapelle 
Adolf Busch in a 
the “Kreutzer” sonata 

THREE, 

comparisons were possible after this per- 
another fiddler had reintroduced himself to 
few days before—Fritz Kreisler—and a few days 

Mischa Elman Adolf Busch has been called 
Joachim so often that those who have said it 
can’t afford not to believe it. Still, it was a useful jolt 
that these two “Americanized” artists—Elman and Kreis 
ler—gave to Berlin and its critics. The public went wild 
both. The critics, on the other hand, raked Elman 
over the charlatanic tendencies, but could not find 
ufficient words of praise for Kreisler. 

The redoubtable Kastner, mentioned speaks of 
“pizzicato, spiccato, double-stop, sallanto evolutions, made in 
America.” But what about the “elegance of execution,” Mr. 
Kastner—the “interpretation freed from all earthly heavi- 
“highest degree of perfection” which your col- 
in Fritz Kreisler? Why are not they “made 
It is time that German musicians should 


Fipp.ers 
Interesting 
formance, for 
Berlin a 
that 


the second 


he lore 


over 


coals for 
abov ec, 
ness,” the 


league prais« 
in America” too? 
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understand that America’s taste in these things is quite as 
well developed as theirs, that when it comes to artistic vir- 
tue—in singers as well as instrumentalists—we demand the 
best and get it, not only from European artists but also our 
own; in short, that our standards are the highest in the 
world. Acrobatics, clap-trap, virtuosity for its own sake 
do not go in America any more. ‘Those who aim for Ameri- 
can dollars with these will fail. Only those who seek the 
appreciation of a discriminating audience, and the satis- 
faction that comes from the appeal to intelligence, can look 
for success. 

America does not need to be 
told how Kreisler plays. Suffice 
it to say that both in Munich 
and in Berlin he won all hearts 
with his artistry and his gen- 
erosity, for—needless to say— 
he played for charity. The 
poor children of Munich. re- 
ceived 21,000 marks and the 
orphans of Berlin ‘near 50,000 
as the result of his efforts. 
These are record box office re- 
ceipts in Germany. With the 
price of the tickets the highest 
on record, the halls were both 
full 


Tue “Master Concerts,” 
Of the great series of Phil- 
harmonic concerts, only one has 
begun, the “‘master concerts,” 
which presumably are to take 
the place of the defunct Wein- 


MAX VON 
SCHILLING, 


Director of — the 
Berlin Opera, 


SELMAR 
MEYROWITZ, 


Conductor, 


gartner series. Bruno Walter, Furtwangler and Muck are 
the conductors of these, and Walter began it with Beetho- 
ven’s sixth—a genuinely felt, colorful and elastic perform- 
ance that made one grateful for having heard it. Ludwig 
Wiillner as “soloist” read excerpts from “Egmont” with the 
Beethoven music played as a suite, an unusual excursion into 
the theater world, but power ful i in its effect. 

Of the plenitude of minor concerts, one can mention only 
a few for points of more than ordinary interest. Thus an 
evening of modern chamber music, given by the excellent 
violinist, Rudolph Deman (concertmaster of the Staats- 
kapelle), Kurt Schubert, pianist, and a string quartet of 
which Deman is the first violin. A string quartet by Max 
Butting, a violin sonata by Egon Kornauth and a trio by 
Joseph Haas made up the interesting program. A _ piano 
recital by Arpad Sandor disclosed a pianistic temperament 
of surprising elegance, rhythmic verve and esprit in the 
presentation of two humoresques by Reger, the C minor 
rhapsody of Dohnanyi, and other unhackneyed pieces. A 
concert for the unusual combination of violin, voice and or- 
gan, with Nora Pisling-Boas as the voice, gave hope to 
jaded appetites, and a concert of a new Swedish soprano, 
Maia Kinberg, of Stockholm, introduced a musically in- 
telligent and clear voiced candidate for pad ratic honors to 
Berlin. Incidentally, Mme, Kinberg made effective propa- 
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A SKBPTCH OF ! 
BUSONI 
Made by Orlik in 
his apartment in 
the Victoria Luise- 
Platz in Berlin te 
which he has just 
returned after an 
absence of sir 
years, 





ganda for two of her creative 
compatriots, Ture Rangstrém 
and Kurt Atterberg. 

Finally, there needs to be 
mentioned the first chamber 
music concert of the “Anbruch,” 
which made up for a pompous 
eclectic piano sonata by Emil 
Bohnke by giving a hearing to 
the Debussy quartet and to a 
superlatively beautiful and fine- 
ly felt string quintet by Max 
von Schillings. 

A Goop “Tristan” Perrorm- 

ANCE. 

In his quality of conductor, 
too, Schillings recently gath- 
ered new laurels, namely, with 
a “newly studied” production of 
“Tristan” at the Staatsoper. A 
finer performance I have rarely 
heard. Spirited, with faster 
tempi than one is accustomed 
to in Germany, well propor- 
tioned in climaxes and essen- 

tially lyrical in conception, his orchestral “line” never 
encroached upon the vocal design. Helene Wildbrunn as 
Isolde was immense, recalling the palmy days of Nordica 
and Ternina, with an equally satisfying, equally luscious 
voiced Brangaene in the person of Karen Branzell at her 
side. The men were less adequate, although Josef Mann as 
Tristan goes far toward solving the tenorific dilemma of the 
Berlin Opera. 

Especially worth mentioning is the staging made by Lud- 
wig Horth, and the settings—simple, stylized—by Aravan- 
tinos. A good example, worth following. 

This, the only important production of the State Opera 
thus far, is a harbinger of good things. One by one the 
repertory pieces of the institution are being modernized and 
re-studied. This season will see Mozi irt’s “Cosi fan tutte,” 
Weber’s “Freischiitz,” Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman” and 
Hugo Wolf's delightful “Corregidor” in new dress; more- 
over, Verdi's “Falstaff,” while “Bohéme” has already been 
given. Of novelties there are to be presented Reznicek’s 
“Blaubart,” Pfitzner’s “Christelflein,” Busoni’s “Turandot” 
and “Arlecchino,” and Richard Strauss’ ballet, “The Legend 
of Joseph,” which will have its German premiére in a re- 
arranged version. This last forms part of a Strauss cycle. 
There will also be a Wagner cycle toward the end of the 
year. 

Herr von Schillings has proved himself during the last 
season a fulfiller of promises and a progre ssive leader in 
the operatic field. His work in Berlin is a continuation of 
the pioneer work he did in Stuttgart several years before. 
Rejuvenation is needed in opera more than anywhere alse, 
and in the rejuvenating period to which one looks forward 
he is bound to play a big role. CESAR SAERCHINGER, 


Katherine Hanford Returns 
Katherine Hanford, former solo alto at St. Thomas’ 
P. E. Church and later at Holy Trinity Church, Harlem, 
for six years, is again in New York, where many old 
friends are happy to greet her. She is available as sub- 
stitute in church choir work, in which she has attained 
eminence. 
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Program for “Children 
and Grown-Up Children” 
Bobby Besler is the name of a new soprano who this 


season will present what she calls “A Program for 
Children and Grown-up Children.” Miss Besler is well 





BOBBY BESLER, 
Soprano, who offers an interesting group for “Children and 
‘Grown-up Children.” 


equipped for this special field, having a voice of wide 
range and unusual flexibility, a charming personality and 
engaging presence, and a keen understanding of and love 
for the child’s point ef view. Added to these advantages 
is a vivacious and youthful appearance, making costume 
recitals especially attractive. Much careful thought has 
been given to the composition of her program, comprising 
as it does numbers especially of interest to children but 
which have proved themselves songs able to charm and 
hold the attention of wisely experienced elders. The en- 
tire program will be given in costumes appropriate to the 
different songs being interpreted, with especially designed 
lighting and scenic effects. Miss Besler’s first season will 
include appearances in Boston at the Copley-Plaza and in 
New York at the Princess Theater, both scheduled for the 
Christmas holidays. K. D 


Recitals for Herbert ‘Witherspoon Artists 

As usual, the 1920-21 season is seeing many artists from 
the New York studios of Herbert Witherspoon in recital 
in Aeolian Hall. John Quine was the first to appear, sing- 
ing in that hall on the afternoon of October 25, followed 
by Ellen Rumsey on October 27. Forthcoming recital dates 
in Aeolian Hall for some of Mr. Witherspoon's artists will 
be as follows: Florence Hinkle, November 8; Inez Bar- 
bour, November 15; Lambert Murphy, November 29; Dicie 
Howell, December 6; Merle Alcock, January 10; Knight 
MacGregor, January 24; Mabel Garrison, February 12; 
Jane Crawford Eller, February 21; Kathleen Howard, 
March 7, 


Big San Francisco Week for Scotti 


A telegram from San Francisco states that the Scotti 
Ope ra Company opened there on Monday, October 4, with 
“Bohéme,” cast as follows: Mimi, Florence Easton; Mu- 
setta, Marie Sundelius; Rodolfo, Orville Harrold; Mar- 
cello, Antonio Scotti. The minor roles were taken by 
Giovanni Martino and Louis D’Angelo, with Peroni con- 
ducting. The attendance for the opening performance was 
over 5,500, and the advance sale for the first week topped 
$60,000. The tour so far has been one continual success, 
and there is every indication of a continuation of splendid 
business. This week the company is appearing in Los 
Angeles. 


Philadelphia Operatic Society’ s 
Fiftieth Production 


Great expectations have been aroused among Philadel- 
phians by the announcement that the Philadelphia Operatic 
Society will present Wolf-Ferrari’s “The Jewels of the 
Madonna” to celebrate the organization’s fiftieth offering 
of this kind. Wassili Leps, conductor and director of the 
organization, has been holding rehearsals of chorus and 
principals for some time and is looking forward with satis 
faction to November 2, the date set for the performance. 
A special ballet is to be a feature of the production, The 
cast includes some well known local singers, among them 
being Emily Stokes Hagar, Paul Volkmann, Reinhold 
Schmidt and Josephine Bonniwell. 

Calmon Luboviski Back Home 

Theodore Spiering visited the Musicat Courter offices 
last week bringing with him Calmon Luboviski, a Russian- 
American violinist, who has been in Europe all through the 
war, but who has returned to his homeland to visit his 
parents and to establish himself here, Eight or nine years 
ago Luboviski studied with Spiering in Berlin and has 
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since made quite a career there as soloist. He has played 
with orchestra, Weingartner, conducting; has given a re- 
cital with Nikisch at the piano; has played with Paul 
Scheinpflug’s orchestra at Hamburg; and was personally 
complimented by Strauss for his work as solo violinist 
of the orchestra which played at the famous production 
of “Der Buerger als Edelmann” given by Max Reinhardt 
at the Deutsches Theater, Berlin—an orchestra in which 
Artur Schnabel presided at the piano, In coming here, 
Luboviski declined a pressing invitation to go to Goteborg 
as concertmaster under Wilhelm Stenhammar, and also 
an offer from the Bremen Philharmonic Orchestra to 
succeed Bergen, the new concertmaster of the Boston 
Symphony, formerly at Bremen. 
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Sinigalliano Removes to Larger Quarters 


A. Sinigalliano, the young Italian-Ame rican violinist and 
composer, in order to cope with the increasing demands for 
lessons, found it necessary to seek larger quarters. His 
new studio is situated at 838 Riverside Drive, New York. 


Lada to Open Tour in Williamsport 


Lada, the American dancer, will open her fall tour on 
October 29 at Williamsport, Pa. She will have the assist- 
ance of the Pawling Trio and Mabel Corlew, soprano. 
After-a tour of the Eastern cities Lada will return to New 
York City for the holidays, after which she will continue 
her tour which will take her to the Pacific Coast and back. 
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didn’t. 


and shortly. 


Jacobinoff established his claim 
to respectful consideration imme- 
diately. —New York Eve. Journal. 
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THERE IS PLENTY OF ROOM ON TOP 


but not many get there in an aeroplane. 
He worked and climbed and fought and con- 
quered step by step and at last you know he has ar- 
rived and are interested in the sterling quality of his 
art and proud that he is an American. 
you are not ready to concede him the prices you pay 
to the more exploited foreigners. 
It is that next peak just ahead to which 
Jacobinoff has set his face. 


sort of chap you could stop? 
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Jacobinoff 


But as yet 


That too will come 


Does he look like the 


He has already walked a con- 
siderable distance up the path 
of Art.—Chicago Herald. 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 20.) _ ips 
dens,” “One More Day, My John,” March-Jig : “Maguire's 
Kick” (Irish Dance), set by Mr. Grainger; “The Star 
(Rogers), “My Little House” (Seneca Pierce), “The 
Singer” (written for and dedicated to Mme. Alda) (Max- 
well), “There is no Death” (O'Hara), Mme. Alda. 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink and Eugene Ysaye 


The Hippodrome’s first Sunday night concert, October 
17, proved a gala occasion for New York music lovers and 
musicians, for Manager Hurok chose two of the world’s 
greatest stars as his initial attraction—Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink and Eugene Ysaye. It need hardly be stated 
that the huge auditorium was crowded and additional chairs 
placed upon the stage. Both artists were superb and en- 
thusiasm knew no bounds. The program was well chosen 
and a thoroughly interesting one. It was indeed a great 
occasion, and when for the last two numbers both artists 
strolled out upon the stage arm in arm, it was truly a 
picture one will never forget. The distinguished contralto 
and violinist are both too well known to make any criti- 
cism of their work necessary. However, their program 1s 
appended: “Mitrane” (aria), Rosi, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink: sonata (D minor), Geniniani-Ysaye, Mr. Ysaye; 
“Flanders Requiem,” “To a Messenger,” “Out Where the 
West Begins,” “Have You Seen Him in France?,” La 
Forge, and “Taps,” Pasternack, Mme. Schumann-Heink ; 
“Fytase” (fourth poem), Ysaye, and rondino (E major), 
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Vieuxtemps, Mr. Ysaye; “Deep River,” arranged by H. T. 
Burleigh; “Slumber Song,” MacFayden; “Kerry Dance,” 
J. L. Molloy, and “Erl King,” Schubert, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink; “Prize Song” from “Die Meistersinger,” Wagner ; 
valse (E minor), Chopin-Ysaye; ballad and _ polonaise, 
Vieuxtemps, Mr, Ysaye; “Indian Love ac A Lieurance, 
and “Agnus Dei,” Bizet, Mme. Schumann-Heink and Mr. 
Ysaye. 

Katherine Hoffman was at the piano for Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink and Marcel Hansotte at the piano for Eugene 
Ysaye. . 

Marguerite Namara, Soprano 


A capacity house greeted Marguerite Namara, soprano, 
at her recital on the afternoon of October 17 at Aeolian Hall, 
when she presented one of her interesting programs. Al- 
though she was suffering from a_ severe cold, Mme. 
Namara went through her numbers with effectiveness and 
was warmly applauded by her listeners, among whom 
were many singers now before the public. 

The first group consisted of “L’Amour de Moi,” old 
French; “My Lovely Celia,” Munro, sung to spinnet ac- 
companiment, and “M’ha preso alla sua regna,” Paradies. 
These were rendered with lovely tonal quality and a 
depth of understanding. The big feature of her second 
group was the Ravel “Scheherazade,” a difficult and rather 
ungrateful thing to sing, which was handled with taste. 
Debussy’s “De Fleure” went well. 

The third group aroused interest as well as apprecia- 
tion, consisting as it did of “My Native Land,” Gret- 
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Soprano 


“Mrs. Littlefield is one of the most accomplished 
vocalists the managers are presenting. She should 
make an afternoon in a club: schedule or an evening 
in a concert course go as successfully as any soprano 
who is without opera experience. She is particularly 
interesting in her choice of program, selecting 
enough works from the familiar song repertory to 
iet listeners indulge the pleasure of memory, and 
selecting the kind of unfamiliar works that are 
worthy the attention of an earnest audience.”— 
Christian Science Monitor, 

“Mrs. Littlefield is known as an artist who com- 
bines very happily vocal excellence and fine musi- 
cianship. Her accomplishments are broad and she 
shines in oratorio as well as in concert.”—Boston 
Post 

“Mrs. Littlefield’s pure and clear soprano voice 
served well. Faultless diction and intelligent control 
of voice further enhanced the beauty of her singing. 

“Mrs. Littlefield uses her voice, a lyric soprano of 
good quality and proportions, with the skill and con- 
fidence of the well-schooled singer. The highest 
register is well developed and gives a suggestion of 
dramatic quality which should make it an effective 


voice with an orchestra.”—Boston Globe. 
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"LAURA LITTLEFIELD 


Only an unusual versatility of skill, only an artist’s fond 
study and rare intuition could have caught the moods so 
aptly and unmistakably.—From H. T. Parker's review of Mme. 
Littlefield’s appearance as soloist with Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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PULAU AA 


“Last night she gave a fine exhibition of singing. 
For her opening number she sang an aria from Puc- 
cini’s ‘La Tosca,’ which she delivered in true grand 
opera style. Later she gave a group of four songs, 
which were well contrasted and all of them admir- 
ably sung.”"—New Bedford Times. 


“Mrs. Littlefield’s solos were well-chosen and 
served to display a thoroughly musical voice, capable 
of charm alike in songful and in florid numbers. 
The old English number by Arne was sung simply 
but effectively, while in the Habanera there was 
the swing and rhythm that characterizes the cadences 
of the Spanish dance measure. The singer was 
warmly applauded and gave added numbers in re- 
sponse.”—Lowell Courier-Citizen. 
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“Her voice is clear, telling and flexible, and she 
controls it with much ease.”—James H. Rogers, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





Management: AARON RICHMOND, 
581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Personal Address: 87 St. Stephens St., Boston, Mass. 
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chaninoff; “Before My Window,” Rachmaninoff; “Pen- 
dant le bal,” Tschaikowsky; “Cortege,” Poldowski. Mme. 
Namara has become well known for her French interpre- 
tations, and she was none the less successful in this group. 
There was another French group, the final one, of which 
Grieg’s “La Reve” was beautifully sung. 

The English group contained several excellent songs, 
among them “The Message,” Silberta; “The Little Brown 
Bee,” Harry Osgood, and “Happiness,” Hageman. The 
Osgood song had to be repeated. At the conclusion of the 
program the audience crowded about the stage and the 
singer, to her own accompaniment, sang five encores, in- 
cluding the gavotte from “Manon,” Massenet; “Romeo 
and Juliet” waltz, Gounod, etc. Mme. Namara is a real 
musician; her splendid accompaniments proved this to any 
who were in doubt. Walter Golde furnished the accom- 
paniments throughout the afternoon aid they were admir- 


ably done. 
Toscha Seidel, Violinist 


The violin recital given by Toscha Seidel at the Lex- 
ington Theater on Sunday evening, October 17, drew 
forth a good sized audience of admirers of this young 
wizard of the bow. Mr. Seidel was at his best, his play- 
ing being full of fire and color. The writer does not 
recollect that the young artist ever before played with 
equal inspiration as he did on this occasion. He carried 
his enchanted audience to great heights of enthusiasm. 
His program was such as to enable him to display his 
art from many angles, and contained “Chaconne,” Vitali; 
Bruch’s concerto in D minor; “Andante Cantabile,” 
Tschaikowsky; ballet music from “Rosamunde,” Schu- 
bert-Kreisler (which had to be repeated); “Tambourin 
Chinois,” Kreisler, and Wieniawski’s “Faust” fantasie. 
In addition to this he was obliged to give six added num- 
bers. Harry Kaufman gave excellent support at the piano. 


Josef Lhevinne, Pianist 


It is a foregone conclusion when Josef Lhevinne gives 
a piano recital that there wi!l be a couple of hours of 
unalloyed pleasure for those «ho attend the event. He 
was heard at Carnegie Hall on October 17 by a large 
and thoroughly appreciative audience, when he again 
displayed his command of the keyboard, presenting each 
number without any apparent effort. Mr. Lhevinne’s pro- 
gram was made up almost entirely of romantic music, in 
which the many beauties of his playing were in evidence, 
especially his exquisite phrasing and impeccable technic. 
The first number was Weber’s sonata in A flat, followed in 
group two by “Margaret at the Spinning Wheel,” Schu- 
bert-Liszt, and impromptu in F minor, Schubert. There 
also was a group of Chopin, and the program ended with 
etude-tableau in F flat and prelude in B major, Rach- 
maninoff, and Tschaikowsky’s “Scene Dansante.” Of 
course there were encores. 


National Symphony Orchestra 


The playing of the National Symphony Orchestra at 
the second of its concerts was decidedly the best work 
yet heard from the organization and gave promise that the 
new band will develop into a first class playing orchestra 
much more quickly than might have been expected. The 
program—Schubert’s “Unfinished,” the Goldmark violin 
concerto and Charpentier’s “Impressions d’Italie’—was de- 
cidedly romantic throughout and there was much more 
chance for coloring and nuances than in the first program. 
It was exactly in the fact that Mr. Bodanzky seemed to 
have induced his men to pay more attention to tone color- 
ing, without sacrificing the precision which has always 
characterized their playing, that the great improvement was 
noticeable. Sunday evening, October 17, at Carnegie Hall, 
there was genuine beauty in the tone quality produced by 
all the various choirs of the band, the one element that has 
heretofore too often been lacking. 

The Schubert was beautifully done dynamically. 
Rhythmically Mr. Bodanzky committed the same fault 
that nine out of ten conductors do, that of taking the 
first movement, allegro moderato, much too slow. Proba- 
bly the conductor himself is not aware that there is not 
a bit of difference in beat between his allegro moderato 
and the andante con moto of the second movement. Both 
of them, by actual test with the watch, averaged M. 72. 
The result, of course, is lack of contrast. There was 
anything, however, but lack of contrast in the Charpen- 
tier suite, one movement of which was omitted. Mr. 
Bodanzky led it con amore and the orchestra played bril- 
liantly. Special praise is due Theodore Fishberg, solo 
viola, who did a bit of work of the highest artistic stand- 
ard in the solo, played off stage, which ends the move- 
ment entitled “Serenade.” 

Francis Macmillen, soloist in the Goldmark violin con- 
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certo, began with intonation somewhat uncertain, but im- 
proved steadily. In the final movement an E string which 
broke in tne middle of the cadenza did not disconcert him 
for a moment. He changed violins with the concertmaster 
and finished brilliantly. The audience heartily appreciated 
his fine work in the face of difficulties and called him 
back repeatedly. 


OCTOBER 18 


Ervin Nyredghazi, Pianist 

A young Hungarian pianist, Ervin Nyredghazi, made his 
debut at Carnegie Hall on Monday evening, October 18. 
He is rather tall, thin and with his hair a la Liszt. There 
was considerable Liszt on his program, too—the “Wanderer” 
fantasy, that horrible perversion of a masterly song, one 
of the Petrarch sonnets and the “Mephisto Waltz.” There 
was also the Bach organ toccata in the Busoni transcription, 
The Scriabine F sharp major sonata and “Poeme Satan- 
ique,” the seldom heard Chopin barcarolle, the Leschetizky 
“Heroic Study” and the Grieg nocturne—a decidedly mixed 
program. Nyredghazi has extraordinary technical equip- 
ment. He can thunder, he can whisper and he can woo the 
keys, too, producing a singing tone of ravishing beauty. 
Undoubtedly he was nervous. There were, it seemed, too 
many rhythmic and dynamic eccentricities all through the 
program; the big line was too frequently lost sight of in 
the accentuation of details, unimportant in themselves, but 
affording the pianist opportunity for technical display. Next 
week the young man gives a second recital, when, freed 
from the strain of a debut and with a decidedly more in- 
teresting program, he will have a better chance to do him- 
self justice. And he is well worth watching. 


Ottilie Schillig, Soprano 


“A lovely voice, beautiful in quality, with delicacy of 
interpretation” is the manner in which C. M. (which initials 
stand for a celebrated coloratura singer of recent times) 
characterized the singing of Ottilie Schillig, whose second 
song recital at Aeolian Hall, October 18, was heard by a 
crowded house. That the audience agreed with her was 
evident, for throughout the afternoon she won thunderous 
applause. Repetition of the song “Rain” by Curran, ap- 
plause breaking in before the piano stopped, flowers of 
magnificence, all gave evidence that Ottilie Schillig’s art 
was very deeply admired. In three Gluck songs she attained 
the qualities of longing, happiness and dramatic climax ; 
thrilling high E’s in Franck’s “Archangel,” dainty art in 
Laparra’s “Des pas de sabots,” joyousness in the Saint- 
Saéns song “Mai,” beauty of interpretation in Brahms’ 
“Eternal Love”—all this was conspicuous in Miss Schillig’s 
singing. ; 

Coenraad V. Bos played artistic accompaniments, espe- 
cially to the Saint-Saéns song, a veritable piano solo itself. 


OCTOBER 19 


John Duke, Pianist 


On Tuesday afternoon, October 19, John Duke, the 
young pianist, gave his debut recital at Aeolian Hall, New 
York. The Brahms sonata in F minor was particularly well 
played. In this number, Mr. Duke gave brilliancy, good 
technic and artistic interpretation. His program also in- 
cluded Chopin, Debussy, Liszt, and works from other well 
known composers. 


Ruth Clug, Pianist 


Ruth Club, an exceptionally talented young pianist, was 
heard: in recital in Aeolian Hall, on Tuesday evening, Oc- 
tober 19. From beginning to end, the young lady proved 
that she is an artist of high attainments, her playing being 
characterized by brilliant, clean-cut and absolutely reliable 
technic, musicianship, and intelligence. In addition to 
this, she possesses an abundance of magnetism and charm. 
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Her performance also revealed a strict adherence to the 
ideas of each composer. 

The program contained “Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue,” 
Bach; sonata in F major, Mozart; thirty-two variations 
in C minor, Beethoven; a group of Chopin numbers, com- 
prising nocturne, op. 62, No. 2; “Mazurka,” op. 67, No. 4; 
Barcarolle, and etude, op. 25, No. 11; as well as the etude, 
in octaves, Emil Sauer, and Liszt’s “Rhapsodie Hon- 
groise” No. 12. In the first three numbers the young 
artist surprised the large audience by her sincerity and 
musicianship. Her tone, which is always crisp and of 
carrying quality, was much admired. 

In the Chopin group, as well as the Sauer and Liszt num- 
bers the poetic side of her art stood out strongly, and 
her unusual technic gained the approval of the interested 
audience. Despite the long program, Miss Clug was 
obliged to play nine encores. 


OCTOBER 20 
Alfred Mirovitch, Pianist 


Of the pianistic debuts of this season, by far the most 
interesting up to date was that of Alfred Mirovitch, which 
took place at Carnegie Hall on Wednesday evening, Oc- 
tober 20. Mirovitch is a man to be reckoned with. A 
Rubinstein prize winner and an artist who has been be- 
fore the public in other parts of the world for a number 
of years, there is nothing of the novice about him. 
Whether or not one always agrees with his interpretations, 
one feels that they are carefully thought out and con- 
sidered. For instance, he played the d’Albert arrange- 
ment of the Bach D major organ prelude and fugue at 
an unusually slow pace, but in so doing revealed the poly- 
phonic structure with remarkable clarity. Then followed 
a Mehul sonata, a little thing of classic beauty and sim- 
plicity, with apposite figurations fitted to it by the pianist 
himself. In this there were revealed the crisp staccato 
and the featherweight trills and runs which proved later 
to be special characteristics of his style. The audience 
demanded a repetition of the final rondo. Then came a 
brilliant exposition of the Paganini-Schumann caprice, 
colorful and satisfying. After this a Chopin group began 
with a rather dry and too staccato-ish interpretation of the 
E flat minor polonaise, followed immediately by an ex- 
quisite playing of the B major nocturne, in which the 
artist had his first real opportunity to display the beajaty 
of his singing tone and the mystic, clouded tone-colors 
obtained by skillful manipulation of the pedals. Two 
mazurkas were incisively done, and the G minor ballade 
was played with splendidly poetic feeling, if with some 
rhythmic exaggerations that one does not associate with 
this well known work. Perhaps his finest playing of the 
evening was in the Chopin B flat minor sonata, especially 
the hackneyed funeral march, to which he gave a mystic, 
spiritual quality that really made one forget the instru- 
ment of wood and wire that was producing such eerie 
colors. The Liadow barcarolle and a stirring perform- 
ance of the Liszt sixth rhapsody ended the program. A 
large audience showed its approval throughout the pro- 
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gram. There is no doubt that Mr. Mirovitch made a 
decided impression and is to be reckoned as an acquisition 
to the small group of really distinguished pianists. 


Boris Paranov, Pianist 


Boris Paranov, American pianist of Russian parentage, 
gave a recital in Aeolian Hall on Wednesday afternoon, 
October 20, before a good sized and friendly audience, 
playing a program of works by Beethoven, Brahms, Fro- 
berger, Kirnberger, Couperin, Bach, Handel, Schumann, 
Chopin-Liszt, Palmgren, Debussy and Chopin, the opening 
number being Beethoven’s sonata, op. 90. Group No. 2 
contained many rarely heard compositions, and group No 
3 comprised Chopin’s preludes in F sharp minor, G minor, 

(Continued on page 38.) 
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MILWAUKEE ENJOYS FINE OPERA 


Raisa, Craft, Hempel, Martin, Ruffo and Bonci Offer Two 
Evenings of Rare Enjoyment—Individual Triumphs 
for Each Artist 

Milwaukee, Wis., October 19, 1Q@20.—The and 
closing performance of the brief grand opera season was 
given tonight with one of the most brilliant performances 
of “La Traviata” imaginable, following a double bill 
Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci’—on Monday night, 
and the Chicago Opera Association hustled on its way to 
Springfield, Ill, showered with enthusiastic plaudits 

Ihe brief yet scintillating season of grand opera was 
riven a8 the opening feature of the Grand Opera and 
Artists’ Concert Course under the auspices of the Marion 
Andrews Concert Bureau, and it proved the most success 
ful that Milwaukee has ever experienced, although the 
ippearance of the Chicago Opera is an annual institution 
in the “Cream City.” The three bills were given precisely 

announced long months ago, without any deviations in 
nnel or the minor disappointments to which opera 
subject. Although each of the artists was 
making his or her first appearance of the season, and in 
the case of Riccardo Martin it was his initial appearance 
as a member of the organization; all sang in splendid voice 
and the performances were as smooth as could have been 
expected at the height of the season. Also the technical 
staff has acquired a knowledge of Milwaukee's huge muni 
ipal auditorium, borne of experience, and the staging 
was practically perfect in consequence 

rhe Auditorium has a capacity of 5,000 
tion to the sixty boxes that circle the structure 
filled, and many were standing when the 
opening performance. The same was 
and it may be said that the en- 
patrons and the resultant en- 
renaissance of opera popu- 


S¢ cond 


the pers 


presentation is 


in addi 


And 


seats, 


every seat was 
on the 
true on the second night, 

yment experienced by the 


responsible for a 


curtain arose 


thusiasm 
larity 
Rosa Raisa made her appearance in “Cavalleria Rusti 
cana” and was greeted with a warmth that gladdened het 
heart The wonderful reception she was accorded has a 
deeper significance than was apparent on the surface, for 
Milwaukes lovers have not forgotten her graciousness 
in singing two nights in succession last season, substituting 
Emmy Destinn on a few hours’ notice and saving the per 
formance of “The Masked Ball.” And Raisa was fully re 
Monday night. Raisa sang gloriously throughout 
the performance. So also did Riccardo Martin, who was 


hailed as an old favorite, even though he was a newcomer to 


THIS 


paid on 


the organization 
introduced Titta Ruffo at his best, and need 
performance was delightfully sparkling. 
newcomer to the Chicago ranks, 
was well received Her Nedda was a Joy both voc ally and 
dramatically, and earned much approbation. Forrest La- 
mont outdid anything in which he has ever been heard in 
Milwaukee 

Desire Defrere sang in both operas, and excellently, and 
he followed this up by singing tonight, The latter perform- 
ance, “La Traviata,” brought out Frieda Hempel for the 
first time in opera in Milwaukee, and she scored a triumph 
With a beautiful voice, a picture to the eye, and wearing 
Paris creations that were a joy, Hempel passed through the 
vicissitudes of the indiscreet Violetta in a manner that gave 
the familiar old opera a new significance. She gave a most 
performance, winning immediate favor with the 
audience Alessandro Bonci, as Alfred, was at his best and 
scored a pronounced success, singing beautifully. 
new conductors were introduced to Milwaukee—Pie- 
new Italian conductor of the Chicago com 
in Italy and Rus 
with the organiza- 


“Pagliacci” 
less to say the 
Marcella Craft, also a 


artist 


lwo 
tro Cimini, the 
pany, who has hitherto been known only 
sia, and Alexander Smallens, who was 


and Who 
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tion last year but did not conduct here. Both received grati- 
fying receptions. The orchestra was splendid and the choral 
work very satisfactory, so that altogether the season leaves 
only the most pleasant recollections and starts the local 
activities under the most auspicious circumstances. 


M.A. 


musical 


Cyril Scott Visits America 


Cyril Scott arrived in America recently on the “Adriati:” 

for his first visit in this country. As one of the foremost 
English exponents of Modernism in music, his coming has 
been awaited with much interest, as has been shown by the 
letters received from different parts of the country. 
The Westover School and the Miss Masters School will 
among the first to hear him in a recital of his own com- 
positions. His first public appearance will be with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in Philadelphia, November 5 and 6. New 
York will hear him with the same orchestra, November 9. 
This is an event to which many piano virtuosi are looking 
as it will be the occasion for a hearing of his 
piano concerto. Mr. Scott is also appearing in Mrs. Wil- 
liam B. Nelson’s Artists’ Course in East Orange, N. J., 
November 20, with Eva Gauthier as the interpreter of his 
songs. Cyril Scott will give a recital of his own compositions 
for both piano and voice in Acolian Hall, New York. Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, Lake Forest, Chicago, Atlanta, Detroit, Win- 
nipeg and Montreal are a few of the many places which 
will hear the English composer and pianist during his short 
stay in this country. 


be 


forward, 


Free Lectures and Lessons on Sight Singing 

Lectures will be held on Friday, November 5 and Tues- 
day, November 9, at 4 p. m., at Carnegie Hall on “Why 
Seventy-five Per Cent. of Singers are Human Phonographs 
They Are.” The lectures will be followed by 
lessons to demonstrate and also show the superiority and 
— ity of the celebrated French system known as the 
Galli-Paris Chevé Method of Sight Singing, Ear Training 
and Musical Stenography, given by the authorized represen- 
tative and specialist, Wilbur A. Luyster, 

This system is the oldest in existence, dating back to the 
time of Jean Jacques Rousseau, who first conceived the idea 
of representing the tones of the scale by the numerals. 
Later from these ideas it was developed by the three per- 
sons from whom it derives its name, 

Remarkable results have been attained by pupils having 
studied the system in classes taught by Mr, Luyster. It 
is his custom to open the season with these trial lessons and 
lectures, to give all wishing to become readers of music 
an opportunity to attend these free lessons for the purpose 


of investigation, previous to the formation of classes for 


study. 
All instruction, whether in class or private, is done with- 


out the assistance of an instrument of any kind. Mr. 
Luyster has taught in the best institutions in the country, 
including the Metropolitan Opera Company, where he was 
engaged for eight successive years. He has probably taught 
more people to read music than any other man. 


Meteoric Avsivdie't in New York 


There was, so to say, a flight of shooting stars on Satur- 
day; that is, a flight of stars all shooting into New York 
about the same time, principal among them being Mary 
Garden, arriving to begin her long concert tour and her 
annual season with the Chicago Opera; Luisa Tetrazzini, 
gay and debonair as ever, ready for her concert appear- 
ances in the West; and Gino Marinuzzi, baton prima 
donna of the Chicago Opera, whose opera “Jacquerie” is 
to be one of the early, if not the opening novelty of the 
organization. 
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ELBERT A. WICKES 


Long Distance Phone, Beach 6201 


That New England musical audiencesare discriminating admits of nodiscussion. 


From the viewpoint of the manager, both artist and 
audience may consider the best to have been at- 
tained when the comment is that always expressed 
after Carmine Fabrizio’s appearance, as in Fall River: 


“The auditorium was crowded .... for the violin recital by Carmine Fabrizio .... The 
Women's Club has given its members and privileged friends many splendid treats in the 
musical line, and that of yesterday will be remembered as one of the finest.” 


441-2-3 Little Bldg., 80 Boyleston St., Boston, Mass. 
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airs inevitably demanded as encores by her loyal following. 
Her art has a universal appeal; hence, perhaps, it is truly 
great art—occasional lapses from exact pitch to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The singer was assisted by Homer 
Samuels, her admirable accompanist, and Manuel Berenguer, 
the weli known flutist. 

EMINENT Soxorsts ENGAGED FoR HANDEL 

Concerts. 

Louis H. Mudgett, veteran manager of concerts in this 
city, has engaged a notable list of soloists for the four 
concerts to be given in Symphony Hall during the present 
season, the 106th, of the Handel and Haydn Society. For 
the two Christmas performances of Handel’s “Messiah” 
Mr. Mudgett announces Inez Barbour, soprano; Nevada 
van der Veer, contralto; Morgan Kingston, tenor, and 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone. Sullivan’s “The Golden 
Legend” will be presented Sunday afternoon, January 23, 
with Marie Rappold, soprano; Lambert Murphy, tenor; 
Royal Dadmun, baritone,-and a contralto to be announced. 
Verdi's “Requiem,” on Sunday afternoon, February 20, will 
be given with Florence Hinkle, soprano; Merle Alcock, 
contralto; Edward Johnson, tenor, and Clarence Whitehill, 
baritone. The last concert will take place Sunday after- 
noon, March 27, when Horatio W. Parker’s “Hora Novis- 
sima”’ will be heard with Caroline Hudson-Alexander, 
soprano; Sophie Braslau, contralto; Orville Harrold, tenor, 
and Fred Patton, bass. 

The society’s chorus of 400 voices will be trained, as in 
the past, by Emil Mollenhauer, who will also conduct the 
concerts. oa 


AND Haypn 


Charlotte Demuth Williams Active 
The Oberlin violinist, Charlotte Demuth Williams, who 
last season renewed her acquaintance with the New York 
public by a recital in Aeolian Hall, will again give a New 
York recital the coming season and will be available for 
other public playing. Mrs. Williams is entitled to a 


DEMUTH WILLIAMS, 


Violinist. 


CHARLOTTE 


prominent place among the violinists of the day, for her 
art is founded upon a very unusual record of musicianship, 
in that she played Bach piano inventions in three and four 
keys at the age of six years. At eight she transposed 
Cramer studies and played private piano recitals. It was 
when she was twelve that, in order to become a candi- 
date for graduation from Oberlin Conservatory, she was 
required to take up another major instrument. The violin 
study which she then elected became her principal life 
work, although she pursued both instruments for seven 
other years and at Leipsic Conservatory made the public 
examination performances with orchestra, both for violin 
and piano. Within four days she played there the Vieux- 
temps D minor violin concerto and the Beethoven piano 
concerto in G major. After that she continued violin study 
at Geneva, as a member of Henri Marteau’s virtuoso class, 
and was awarded the final prize as the best violinist of 
that class. Since then Mrs. Williams took upon herself 
the duties of rearing a family, while always devoting her- 
self to the violin. Her New York recital last season won 
fot her much praise for her display of technical and tonal 
beauties and the musical and poetic imagery which it is 
only possible for an artist of great gifts to produce. 
E 


Police Reserves at Sousa Concert 


A telegram from Chicago, Ill. tells of the ovation given 
John Philip Sousa on the afternoon of October 24 when he 
and his famous band appeared at the Auditorium Theater 
in that city. The sale of tickets was stopped at noon, and 
by the time the concert was scheduled to start there were 
several thousand people blocking the entrance in a vain 
endeavor to gain admission. It was therefore necessary to 
call the police reserves in order to permit those who had 
been fortunate enough to secure tickets to enter the auditor- 
ium. The telegram further states that this was the largest 
audience ever assembled in this historic temple of music. 

Last week the band played in Evansville, Terre Haute, St. 
Louis, Springfield and aoe and it is estimated that the 
receipts amounted to $28,000 
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De Pachmann, in His Seventy-Third Year, 
Thrills and Fascinates Huge London Audience 





Mark Hambourg and Kathleen Parlow Also Draw Immense Houses — Godfrey Ludlow, Another Auer Star, Gives Superb 
Program — The “Old Vic” in Full Swing with Its Repertory of Popular Operas— Carl Rosa Opera 
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Supplants | 

London, October 5, 1920.—Could any other pianist than 
De Pachmann draw an audience large enough to fill Albert 
Hall? I do not know the players who draw best in the oth- 
er great cities of the world, but I have had the best kind of 
evidence that De Pachmann is the favored pianist to the 
London public. Yesterday afternoon the huge hall was 
filled to hear him. His audience would have crowded all 
the other concert halls of London put together. He was 
greeted with the warmest enthusiasm and he was evidently 
in the best of moods. Having bowed slowly and profoundly 
to the four points of the compass, he strode to the center of 
the stage and began a series of pantomimic gestures which 
would have done credit to the Russian ballet. He rubbed 
his hands and smiled, showing that he was in good humor. 
Then he patted the muscles of his arms and felt of his 
wrists to show that he was fit for the task ahead of him. 
Then he raised both hands very high, assumed a tragic ex- 
pression, and pounded away at the air like Macbeth clutch- 
ing at the imaginary dagger. He shook his head violently 
that the audience might know that he despised piano pound- 
ing. In fact the mere suggestion of banging the keyboard 
upset him completely and he covered his ears with his hands 
and shuddered. Recovering himself, he smiled significantly 
at his spectators, put his hands outstretched in front of him 
asif playing on an imaginary keyboard, moved his fingers up 
and down and indicated by his eyes and elbow gestures that 
he would play in a gentle and undemonstrative manner the 




















HOMOGENEITY OF TONE 


developed in choral or- 


ganizations. A tribute 

to UNIVERSAL SONG 
by 

JOHN. T. WATKINS, 


the famous choral con- 


ductor. 





My dear Mr. Haywood: 
I have examined and studied the Voice Culture 
System of the Haywood Institute of 


UNIVERSAL SONG 


and am convinced that it presents the most practical 
means of Voice Culture and Singing for masses in 
class formation I know of. 

I propose in the near future to use it in the de- 
v.lopment of a homogeneity of tone in, my_ Choral 
Societies, my Male Choruses, and Ladies’ Musical 
Clubs, as well as at the Teachers’ Institutes over 
which I have charge. 

As a result of this wide spread culture of the voice, 
I look for a betterment of thé spoken English’ among 
we Americans, the English of Booth, Barrett, Mans- 
field, Drew, Barrymore, Terry, Anderson, Sothern 
and Marlowe. 

Sincerely, 

(Signed) Joun T. Watkins, 

Teacher of Singing 

Director of: Scranton (Pa.) Oratorio 
Society, Scranton Ladies’ Musical Club, 
Scranton Junger Mannerchor, Second 
Presbyterian Church Choir, Elm Park 
Choral Society, Teacher of Singing at 
the Lackawanna and Wayne County 
Teachers’ Institutes. 











Opinions from vocal teachers, supervisors, Com 








munity Service leaders, conductors, ete., will appear 
in this space regularly. If you wish to learn of the 
practicability of Voice Culture presented in Classes 
or receive on approval the text books write the Hay- 
wood Institute of Universal Song, 810 Carnegie Hall, 
New York, N. Y. 
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compositions set down on the program. These visible and 
intelligible gestures were accompanied with an inaudible 
stream of Pachmann polyglot on which a few fragments of 
English, French and German syllables were detected float 
ing. Having finally inspected his Steinway and _ satisfied 
himself that all the strings and keys were in place, he cast 
aside, metaphorically, the comic mask of Thalia and took 
on alternately the masks of Terpsichore, the dancer, and 
Erato, the muse of amatory poetry. But why say more 
about the playing of an artist who was famous before most 
of the readers of the Musicat Courter were born! His 
program included Beethoven, Chopin, Mendelssohn, with a 
number of extra pieces by Chopin at the end. Young wom- 
en by the dozen flocked around him with autograph al- 
bums and crowds surrounded his motor car to cheer him 
when he departed, Surely De Pachmann is the Ninon de 
L’Enclos of pianists. He is as much beloved and as fasci- 
nating in his seventy-third year as any of the youngsters of 
twenty. Liszt was finished as a concert pianist long before 
seventy. Rubinstein died at the age of sixty-four. Thal- 
berg retired at the age of fifty-two. Carl Tausig, the most 
remarkable pianist of the Liszt period next to Liszt himself, 
lived thirty years only. Gottschalk, the great American pi 
anist, lived but forty years. De Pachmann, who was 
seventy-two last July, is still the rival of any living pianist, 
and there is no doubt but that he draws the biggest crowds 
of piano playing admirers in London 
Mark HampourG Pays. 

On Saturday afternoon Mark Hambourg played to a great 
throng of friends in Wigmore Hall. He is a very busy 
artist and has a long list of dates for at least six days every 
week as far ahead as January. It will be a long time before 
he can reach London again, and I am sorry | had not the 
facility in moving ascribed to Hamlet's alleged ghost who 
could almost be in two places at once. At the Queen’s Hall 
I heard Lamond, the Queen's Hall Light Orchestra of forty- 
seven performers, a long list of singers, and a grand organ. 
Nothing in music looks quite as imposing and sublimely 
elongated as the program of a ballad concert, and this first 
Chappell ballad concert was no exception to the rule, 
Strange to say, the ballad part of the ballad concerts is get- 
ting less important every season. Unquestionably the most 
applause went to Lamond and the orchestra. 

KATHLEEN Partow RETURNS. 

Earlier in the week Kathleen Parlow, who has played so 
much in Holland of late, came back to London and gave a 
violin recital in Aeolian Hall. It seemed to me that the less 
important concerto by Jules Conus was better played than 
the more important new sonata by Pizzetti. This young 
Italian composer, Ildebrando Pizzetti, was born at Parma 
in 1880. In 1917 he became director of the Royal Musical 
Institute of Florence. Rumor says that the new sonata, 
which Kathleen Parlow introduced to London, was inspired 
by the war. It sounds to me, however, as if it had been in- 
spired by a truly musical instinct fortified by learning and 
experience. Whether the general public will decide that it 
supplies a. long felt want or not remains to be seen. | 
think it is a good piece of work and a very hopeful sign 
from a country which has run to seed in opera at the ex 
pense of good instrumental music of all kinds. There is a 
welcome awaiting the Italian composer who can _ produce 
good music for the concert room without giving up his Ital- 
ian style and becoming an imitator of Brahms and Wagner. 

, .AnotHer AUER STAR, 

Godfrey Ludlow, the Australian violinist who, lost four 
years of his musical life behind a German barbed wire 
fence, played superbly at his recital in Wigmore Hall on 
Thursday. He is certainly a credit to his master, Leopold 
Auer. But he has, in addition, what no teacher can give, 
and that is charm. His mellow tone is partly due to the 
exceptionally fine instrument he possesses, it is true. But | 
recently heard a poor player extract a dead and uninviting 
tone from a splendid Stradivarius and I know that Godfrey 
Ludlow’s exquisite tone is very largely due to himself. His 
program, unfortunately, consisted of works which had a cer- 
tain amount of attraction to the music critic because they 
were new or unknown. But the public looked in vain for 
a friendly melody. I verily believe that Svensden’s “Ro 
mance,” or Raft’s “Cavatina” would have brought the house 
down, so to speak, after the sonatas by Lekeu and Dunhill, 
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TUESDAY EVENING | 


NOVEMBER 2nd 


At 8.15 o'clock 


American Debut 





OF 


DUCI DE 


KEREKJART 


VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 


MAURICE EISNER at the piano 


Program : 


1. La Folia Variations (1653) Corelli 
Adagio 
Andante 
Adagio 
Cadenza by Leonard 
2.. Chaconne (Violin Solo) ... ; Rach 


3. (a) Ave Maria . Schubert 
(b) Nocturne, D flat Major »+ «Chopin 
(c) Perpetuum Mobile . ; iicncuuee 

4. The Nightingale Sarasate 

5. Witches’ Dance Tere 

Cadenza by Kerekjarto 


CHICKERING PIANO USED 


Paganini 





Exclusive Management : 
HUGO BOUCEK, 116 West 39th Street, New York 


(Knickerbocker Theatre Building) 

















and smaller pieces by Hasse, Moffat, Dale, and Caccini 
Che only familiar names were Bach and Brahms compos- 
ers who can hardly be called popular idols. 

Porpucar Opera. 
ie Popular opera is now running nightly at the Victoria 
heater, familiarly known as the “Old Vie.” The works of 
course are hackneyed, as the manager, or manageress, Lilj 
an Baylis, rightly believes that there is more success in pro 
ducing favorite works for the public than novelties for. the 
newspaper reviewers. I refrain therefore from revic wing 
“Faust,” “" armen,” “Bohemian Girl,” and other former 
charmers of my youthful operatic soul. 

BeecHAM’s Opera. 

Sir Thomas Beecham has shaken the dust of ungrateful 
London trom off his feet and carried his opera company 
to the provinces. We are to have no Beecham autumn sea 
son of opera at Covent Garden where last season's venture 
went to pieces on the financial rocks. The Carl Rosa Com 
pany has stepped into the breach. Is this the breach Shake 
speare referred to when he wrote: “A breach that craves a 
quick expedient stop?” 

There is not quite so much of the grand manner about 
the Carl Rosa Company as about the organization Sit 
Thomas Beecham condescends to survey, but I think the 
shrewd business managers of the long established Carl Rosa 
Company will not lose money so magnificently as Sir 
Thomas lost it. CLARENCE Lucas 
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BY 
DENMARK CONCERTS 
ARE EXPENSIVE 


With Admission Fee, Dratraii wl Tax, Concertgoers Must 
Pay Considerable to Hear Artists—Birgit Engell Wins 
Praise in “Mignon”—Spiwakowsky a “Wonder” 
Copenhagen, Denmark, September 28, 1920.—Birgit Engell, 
the soprano, who recently returned from America, has a 
ontract with the Royal Theater here for the present sea- 
on, She should have appeared in “Mignon” at the open- 
ing performance on September 1, Unfortunately, however, 
she became indisposed, and, as no other soprano was at 
hand for this role, “Tosca” was announced. But fate again 
intervened, and the prima donna who was to take the leading 
part in this opera also became indisposed on the very same 
was announced to appear. In a hurry the placards 
were exchanged and instead of “Tosca” “Faust” became the 
opening performance. “Mignon,” however, was performed 
on the second night with Miss Engell in the title role, win- 
ning a pronounced success with her fine voice and delightful 
acting. Others in the cast of “Mignon” at this perform 
unce were Ida Moller as Philine and Georg Khyne as Wil- 
helm Meister, both filling their parts satisfactorily. Mr. 
Hoeberg also added much to the success of the perform- 
ince by his masterful conducting of the orchestra, 
IN VOGUE, 


day she 


Cuurcu Musi 

In the beautiful Church of Jesus, Emilius Bangert, organ 
ist of one of the oldest churches in Copenhagen, has given 
successful organ recitals. One of these, on Sep- 
was devoted exclusively to Bach, the opening 
number prelude and fugue in C minor. Mme. 
Ingeborg Steffensen, of the Opera (Royal Theater), sang 
the cantata solo, “Schlage doch, gewunsche Stunde,” and 
the aria from the mass in A minor, “Qui sedes,” giving 
both with much feeling and expression. Another great 
church concert was given on September 23 in the world 
famed Marble Church in Copenhagen. All of Denmark's 
notable singers, both from opera and concert stage, to- 
gether with the orchestra from the Royal Theater, con- 
ducted by Mr. Hoeberg, took part in this concert. It was 
given in celebration of the acquisition of South Jutland by 
Denmark, This part of Denmark, it will be remembered, 
was lost to Germany in 1864, but has now been regained 
through the operation of the Treaty of Versailles. The 
famous boy choir from St. Thomas’, Leipsic, under the di- 
rectorship of Prof. Karl Staube, gave a very successful 
concert in the old and famed Church of Our Lady on Sep- 


two very 
tember 16, 
being the 


tember 24 
Sprwakowsky, VIOLIN WONDER 

lossy Spiwakowsky, wonder child of the violin, certainly 
has laid the whole population of Copenhagen at his feet 
His second recital was given on September 26 in the Odd 
Fellows Hall On the same day the tickets were put on 
sale the house was sold out, and on the evening of the per- 
formance people were seated everywhere, both on the stage 
and in the passages. Spiwakowsky’s appearance was en- 


lossy 
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thusiastically applauded. He is but twelve years old, and 
yet, playing the Tschaikowsky concerto in D, he proved him- 
self a mature master of the violin. Many an older violin 
virtuoso might look up to this boy, asa pattern for expres- 
sion and technic. In Corelli's “La Folia” he certainly 
displayed a most delicate touch, without a flaw or a mistake 
to mar his perfect playing. He also played two pieces by 


JASCHA SPIWAKOWSKY, 
Violinist, 


“Habanera,” as well 


“Malaguena” and 
and scherzo-tar- 


Sarasate, namely, 
“Souvenir de Moscow” 


as Wieniawski's 
antelle, 
A Siipinc SCALE. 

The thought comes to me that perhaps the American public 
would like to know just what it cost to attend concerts and 
opera in Copenhagen. It is not at all cheap. For instance, 
at the Royal Theater, the national theater of Denmark, 
which yearly shows a large deficit, the price of tickets ranges 
from two kroner to ten kroner, at the ordinary or regular 
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price, which is only to be had after 12 o'clock the day of 
the performance. Previous to this time, that is, from 10 

to 12 o'clock, tickets are sold at a 50 per cent. advance in 
prices; and if one wishes to select his seats and buys them 
a day or some days before the performance he must simply 
pay double prices for them. (The Danish crown is about 
thirty cents.) And asa general rule all tickets are sold out at 
double prices when the Opera is on. Moreov er, to the price 
of the ticket is added 10 per cent. “war” tax, and the paying 
of thirty-five ore for use of the checkroom is compulsory. 
Also, there are fifty ore for a program. Can you imagine 
yourself paying twenty-five cents for a program when you 
entered the Metropolitan Opera House? But such has al- 
ways been the usage here, and woe to the mortal who would 
suggest a change—he would be doomed to everlasting dis- 
grace. The program given out free at the Metropolitan in 
New York is far more artistically prepared than the one 
we pay fifty ore for here, 

So then we find, after a great deal of figuring, that a 
ticket costing, for instance, eight kroner at the regular rate, 
is sold at double price—sixteen kroner—plus checkroom, 
thirty-five ore, and 10 per cent. government tax, making 
a total of seventeen kroner and ninety-five ore. Well, this 
is some advance from the original price, and yet this ticket 
may cost you, perhaps, twenty kroner if you buy it from a 
“Billet Sjover,” that is, an outside ticket agency—a system 
that flourishes disgustingly well here. To the concert halls, 
however, tickets are seldom sold at other than regular prices, 
ranging from two to five kroner, plus 10 per cent. govern- 
ment tax and price of program and checkroom. 

Notes. 

The Danish-American violinist, Mamie Engberg, who has 
been staying in Copenhagen for a short time, leaves in a 
few days for Paris. 

“Dardanella” is no less a success here than it was in 
the United States. It is included in a very clever and gor- 
geously staged vaudeville show called “Hello, America!” 
the other music of which is written by Georg Rygaard. 
This piece, which is strictly in American style, has now 
been running about four months at the Scala here, and i is still 
selling tickets at double prices. The “plot” is laid i in Copen- 
hagen and America. The leading man, Carl Alstrup, who 
in one scene appears in overalls on the Waldorf- Astoria 
roof garden in New York, sings a very funny song on “Dry 
America.” In passing, I may mention that the distinguished 
German actor, Max Reinhardt, will appear here as guest 
artist at the Casino in several of his star roles, as well as in 
the capacity of stage director. Sinus PEDERSEN. 


Breneman Back From Mexico 


Karl Breneman, the New York vocal teacher, recently 
returned from Mexico, where he went at the invitation of 
President Adolfo De la Huerta, a former pupil of his, to 
select ten young singers with especially good voices, 
who are to come to New York at the expense of the 
Mexican Government and to be trained by Mr. Breneman 
with a view to their development for the operatic field 














‘A fascinating program.” 


‘*Audience entranced.” 


Annie Louise David 


‘America’s foremost woman harpist.” 
San Francisco Examiner. 


‘Harpist of perfect virtuosity and charm.” 


-Chicago Daily News. 


“Plays the harp as well as it can be played.” 


—Toledo, Ohio, Blade. 


Technical brilliancy, finished style.” 


Portland, Me., Express and Advertiser. 
—Bridgeport, Conn., Evening Post. 


— Schenectady, N. Y., Evening Star. 
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that part of the voice around 
middle E, F, and G, where most 
contraltos with heavy low regis- 
ter have their greatest difficulty 
(in fact where many contraltos 
must not venture), this artist uses 
with a freedom and ease that is a 
joy to hear. Mme, Van der Veer 
believes in the absolute necessity 
of being always under the guid- 
ance of a voice specialist, and she 
says: “Mr. Regneas is ‘the man 
of men’ on this continent, be- 
cause, through a proper under- 
standing of vocal technic, he not 
only makes it possible for one to 
use the entire compass of the 
voice and not allow a part to be 
in disuse; but also because he is 
a man of high ideals, inspires in 
one that ambition always to put 
forth his best efforts, fills one 
with an enthusiasm which elimi- 
nates any possibility of those 
hours of discouragement which 
come to so many and are the 
cause of their slow progress.” 
Mme. Van der Veer values 
highly the services of a good ac- 
companist and coach, but, in her 
opinion, anyone who would ven- 
ture an important appearance 
without the help of a conscien- 
tious, able vocal instructor, is 
either a very foolish person or 
ignorant of the conditions as they 
exist. So many singers, she be- 
lieves, having struggles and who 
have searched for a proper tech- 
nic, come to the point where they 
say: “I have studied so many 
years. I have spent so many dol 
lars. I have received so many 
ide as, and I will now work by my- 
self.” Those have reached the 
point of stagnation, she says. 
There is nothing more foolhardy, 
for instance, than for one to at- 
tempt a New York recital without 
a voice specialist to work out 
phrase by phrase. It means the 
difference between poor or indif- 
ferent criticisms and good and 
enthusiastic criticisms, but, above 


The well known contralto, who is now on tour. all, the satisfaction that one has 


Nevada Van der Veer on Sixteen-Weeks’ Tour 

Prominent among American contraltos stands this figure 
of singular artistic value and worth, a woman of educa- 
tion and culture, as beautiful to look upon as to hear, 
broad and big in her musical vision, charitable, sympa- 
thetic and kind. These attributes endear her to the hearts 
of her friends and the public, and serve to develop within 
her the firmness of purpose and keen judgment which 
have brought her to her high position. Mme. Van der 
Veer’s appearances in Europe just before the outbreak of 
the war created uncommon interest, and led to tentative 
arrangements for a European tour, which were disturbed 
by the political maneuvers. Her last New York recital, 
at Aeolian Hall, proved one of the high lights of the 
musical season, at which in a novel and interesting pro- 
gram, she gave a rare exhibition of mastery of her un- 
usually beautiful voice, and displayed a technic of rare 
attainment. 

Mme. Van der Veer left New York September 30 with 
early in life came to the metropolis to study the voice. 
Like many students, her instincts continually dictated to 
her that freedom of voice and of mind were the first 
essentials for a successful singing career. The search 
for this was her first difficult task, and for a few years 
she studied with various instructors, receiving from each 
something to help her toward that star, which a voice 
within her unceasingly said, she would eventually reach. 
It was at this point of her studies that she associated her- 
self with Joseph Regneas, under whose guidance she has 
secured that freedom of tone emission which is hers, with 
the result that the voice has grown in beauty, range and 
volume. Very significant is the evenness of registers, and 
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Noted Italian Singing Master 
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The deepest voice of quality in the World— 
THE RUSSIAN AMERICAN 


EDWARD LANKOW 


James G. Huneker, Musical Editor of the N. Y World, 
said: “In all my years I have never heard such a rich, 
resonant, big voice.” 














Management R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 








left no stone unturned to make the 
most of the effort and expense involved. 

Mme. Van der Veer left New York September 30, with 
her husband, Reed Miller, for a sixteen weeks’ tour, and 
will return for her recital, which takes place at Aeolian 
Hall a few days before Christmas. On this trip Mr. and 
Mrs. Miller will give a great number of joint recitals, 
in which they have specialized of late years. The trip is 
interspersed ‘with appearances in oratorio and as soloists 
at orchestra! concerts, etc. 

Reed Miller has long been known as one of the very 
popular phonograph recorders of the country. Mrs. Van 
der Veer has recently also entered this field, and during 
September made several very excellent records which 
will shortly appear. Engagements are now being booked 
for spring festivals by Haensel & Jones, and it seems as 
though the first five months of 1921 will be as solidly 
booked as the last three of 1920. 

Mme. Van der Veer has made this deduction: No 
matter how many singers there may be in the field, there 
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are always engagements for those who are properly 
equipped, who keep alive and properly informed, and who 
see to it that their vocal status is each day better than the 
preceding one. 


Raisa, Rimini, Althouse, First Biltmore Soloists 


Rosa Raisa, soprano; Giacomo Rimini, baritone, and 
Paul Althouse, tenor, will appear at the first Biltmore 
Friday morning musicale on November 5. Frank Laird 
Waller will accompany Mme. Raisa and Mr. Rimini and 
Rudolph Gruen will be at the piano for Mr. Althouse. 














JOSEF 


WALDMAN 


Violinist 
Makes Successful 
Debut 


AT AEOLIAN HALL 


Following are the press comments 


“He has a generous tone and ample technic.” — 


New York Tribune, October 11. 


“Of serious mind and musical talent.’”’—New 


York Times, October 1! 1. 


“His virtue is a good tone. He bows with a firm, | 
reliant sweep.”"—The Evening Telegram, Octo 
ber II. 


“His fingering is generally deft and clean.””"— 


The Evening Mail, October || 


“He has the talent, the enthusiasm and the tem- 
perament his calling requires—his asset is a big, 
luscious tone. He also showed an original touch 


in his own cadenza to the Paganini concerto.” — 


The World, October | 1. 


“A suave tone of considerable power and a gen- 
uine feeling for the music he had in hand, which 
does call for some grasp of the essentials of 
quality.”.—New York Evening Journal, October 
II. 


“Mr. Waldman disclosed a well developed tech- 
nic, a full musical tone and fine feeling. The 
intonation was always good.”’—New York Her- 


ald, October |}. 
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BOCHCO Violinist 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
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SUITE 432 


Telephone Bryant 4929-4681 


IVAN BANKOFF 


Presents 


MME. EVA GRIPPON 


FRENCH DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


First Appearance of the Season 


TIMES SQUARE THEATRE 
Sunday Evening, Nov. 7 


Exclusive Management: IVAN BANKOFF 
1493 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Associate Manager: David Samuels 


Tickets $1.00 to $3.00. Boxes $3.50. Now on sale at the Box Office, Tyson’s and McBride’s. 
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Clara Novello Davies’ Season a Busy One 

Scarcely a month has elapsed since Clara Novello Davies 
reopened her New York studios at 104 West 57th street, 
and already her season is in full swing. This year, many 
pupils are working with Mme. Davies, and 
also a large class of former pupils. Incidentally, a num- 
ber of light opera stars find her work a valuable means 


out-of-town 


CLARA NOVELLO 
Noted 


DAVIES, 
voice specialist, 
of keeping the voice in good condition and to prevent a 
strain on the vocal chords, owing to so many performances 
Mme. Davies has taught many well known singers dur- 
ing her career, the best known to the American public 
being Louis Graveure, Laurence Leonard and Sybil Vane. 
Mr. Leonard was scheduled to give a Carnegie Hall re- 
cital, his New York debut, on Friday evening, October 22, 
but the concert had to be postponed to a later date owing 
to an attack of laryngitis. Mr. Leonard, however, will 
make his appearance at the same hall on the afternoon of 
November 23. His manager is Antonia Sawyer. Mr. 
Leonard's great success at the recent Maine Festival has 
increased the interest in his New York debut. His recent 
engagements include an appearance at the Biltmore Musi- 
cales on December 16. 


Helen Moller Dancers Delight 


Pupils of Helen Moller presented a “Dionysian Hour” 
at the Temple of Music, Madison avenue, last Thursday 
evening which was truly an inspiration to the chosen few 
gathered there, This little hall—and it is not so small at 
that—is an ideal place for such offerings, and the lighting 
effects and color schemes add to the unusual attractiveness. 
The various dancers, all young pupils of the well known 
artist, exhibited some fine bit of work in interpretations 
of the numbers programmed. The star of the evening 
was a beautiful little youngster—no names were given on 
the program—who appeared several times and quite took 
the audience by storm with her extremely delightful pres- 
entations. There were some twenty dances listed, includ- 
ing mazurkas, gavottes, valses, minuets, etc. The last, a 
bacchanal, danced to Vieuxtemps’ polonaise, and in which 
the entire ensemble took part, had to be repeated. Miss 
Moller is to be congratulated upon the fine display of talent 
which her pupils exhibited on this occasion. 


Manen Debut November 16 


Although this country has been flooded with fiddlers dur 
ing the past two seasons, one such as Joan Manen, the 
Spanish violinist, evidently need have no fear, according to 
reports. This artist comes from that political hotbed, Bar 
celona, which given to the world such musicians as 
Granados, the Casals, the cellist, and Barrientos, 
the coloratura. Foreign reports say that he is a fine tech- 
nician and that he “spun-gold” tone 

Joan Manen will make his American debut in Carnegie 
Hall on November 16, under the management of Antonia 
Sawyer, Inc. Last season he completed a tour of South 
America, and in a recent letter remarked that in the South 
requests were constantly made for Bach, and when given, 
the audience listened to the works of this composer with 
reverent attention. Coenraad Bos will accompany Mr. 
Manen. 


has 
composer ; 


possesses a 


Macbeth at Madison Square Garden 


Florence Macbeth, who is at present touring the 
western States and Western Canada with success, has been 
engaged for the opening concert of the Star Series in 
Madison Square Garden, on Sunday, October 31. Jose 


North- 
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Mardones, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, along with 
Nahan Franko’s popular orchestra, will make up the pro- 
gram. The concert series is being arranged by Julius 
Hoppe, who with Tex Rickard, the well known boxing pro- 
moter and lessee of the Garden, has secured some of the 
best artists on the concert stage of the present day. 


OBITUARY 








Harry A. Porter 


Overwork during the war as a director for War Camp 
Community Service choruses resulted in illness which 
brought about the death September 24 of Harry A. Porter, 
aged fifty-two, of Indianapolis. Mr. Porter was widely 
known in Indiana as a character impersonator, and all of 
the amateur theatricals in Indianapolis, as well as many 
in Indiana, during the past few years, have been produced 
under his direction. For a short time he was a teacher cf 
dramatic art at the Metropolitan School of Music, and 
during this time he coached college plays at De Pauw Uni- 
versity, Greencastle; Indiana University, at Bloomington ; 
the Purdue Harlequin Club, at Lafayette, whose plays are 
always written by George Ade; and other school plays. 
Mr. Porter began his theatrical career in 1892 with Frank 
Daniels in “Little Puck.” He is survived by his widow 
and two sons, Whitney and Raymond. 


Mrs. Ancella M. Fox 


Mrs. Ancella M. Fox died Monday, October 18, at her 
residence, 4624 Ellis avenue, Chicago, after an illness of 
two months. Mrs. Fox, who was born in Boston in 1847, 

was for nearly forty years a member of the vocal faculty 
of the Chicago Musical College. A soprano of consider- 
able reputation in the East, she came to Chicago in 1869 
to take up the position of soloist at the First rremnene 
Church. In that year she married the late Orvin L, Fox, 
founder of the Indicator, a music trade paper For 
many years she was active as a concert and oratorio 


Photo by Matzene, 
THE LATE MRS, ANCELLA M, FOX. 


Chicago 


singer. In 1893 Mrs. Fox was appointed chairman of 
the committee of the Department of Music at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago. At the time of her death 
she was a musical director of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege; honorary member of the Musicians’ Club of Women; 
honorary musical advisor to the Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority. 
Mrs. Fox also was the author of a work on vocal technic 
and also of numerous lyrics. 


Francesco Mottino 

Word has reached America that Francesco Mottino, 
one of the most famous of Italian actors in his day, and, 
after his retirement, among the most prominent teachers of 
acting, passed away at his home in Milan on February 11, 
1919, in his eighty-sixth year. Mottino himself was a 
pupil of the famous old time actor, Gustavo Modeno, in 
whose memory a street is named in nearly all the large 
Italian cities. Other pupils of Modeno were the celebrated 
Mme. Ristori and the great Salvini. Mottino taught a great 
many of the present day opera stars all they know about 
acting. He had a goodly number of American pupils, best 
known among them being Marcella Craft. 


Carl Beck 


Carl Beck, well known band director, died Saturday, Oc- 
tober 2, at San Antonio, Tex. He formed the Carl Beck 
Military Band, which for many years, prior to the year 
1900, was very popular. Other musical activities took him 
from San Antonio, but a little less than a year ago he re- 
turned there and became director of the Beethoven Manner- 
chor. This organization gave several selections at the 
funeral, and G. R. Spielhagen, a lifelong friend of the 
deceased, eulogized his energetic life. 


Annie C. Leopold 


Leopold, mother of Ralph Leopold, the Ameri- 
died on Saturday, September 18, and was 
(Continued on page 55) 
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Gladys Axman in Providence 

Gladys Axman, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, appeared on October 14 as guest soloist for the 
Chopin Club at Churchill House, Providence, R. L, the 
second largest musical club of the country. Her pro- 
gram included a Halevy aria and songs by Branscombe, 
Kramer, Genevaalt and Ward-Stephens, the Kramer 
song, “Joy,” being dedicated to Mme. Axman. Her sing- 


GLADYS AXMAN, 


Metropolitan Opera soprano. 


ing gave so much pleasure that she had to sing encores 
following each number, among them “Chant Hindouw” 
(Rimsky-Korsakoff) and “The Star” (Rogers). Follow- 
ing are two press notices telling of the soprano’s great 
success : ; 

Gladys Axman added to already 
extended share of the program, but 
rendering of the difficult and 
Halevy’s “La Juive.’’—Providence 


important successes by her 
particularly by her successful 
frequently involved aria from 
Journal 


was one of an exceptionally 
Axman, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, of New York, was the guest of the club and delighted 
every one with the artistry and great be auty of her singing 

Mme. Axman followed with the difficult “La Juive” aria, 
a voice of great beauty and brilliancy of execution Enthusiastic 
applause followed the close of the number and the singer responded 
to an encore. In hr second group Mme. Axman sang delightfully 
and responded to other encores.—-Tribune 


The program offered 
character, since Gladys 


high musical 


revealing 


Matzenauer in Train Wreck 

Margaret Matzenauer was one of the passengers in the 
New York Central wreck which occurred at Erie, Pa., on 
the morning of October 20, when seven passengers were 
killed and many injured. She had a miraculous escape 
from death or seyere injury, for the very coach in which 
she was riding was the one which suffered the greatest 
damage. While Mme. Matzenauer’s nerves were badly 
shattered by the shock, she continued her trip to Water- 
town, where she received an ovation from the overflowing 
audience which had gathered to hear her. 

Mme. Matzenauer is singing practically every other day 
until the opera season begins in November. Her en- 
gagements until that time include appearances in Akron, 
Lima, Detroit, with the Philadelphia Orchestra in Phila- 
delphia, Atlanta, Memphis and Joplin. She will make a 
tour of the Pacific Coast when the opera season is over. 


Helene Allmendinger Moves to Oakland 


After three very successful years as a teacher in Twin 
Falls, Ida., Helene Allmendinger has transferred her field 
of activities to Oakland, Cal. Several of her pupils at 
Twin Falls have followed their teacher to California in 
order to continue their studies with her. She has also been 
engaged as soloist at the Second Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist. 


Julia Culp in Kasten in 1921-22 


The management of Antonia Sawyer is constantly re- 
ceiving requests for appearances of Julia Culp, who toured 
in the United States several years ago, but the contralto 
will not return to this country until the autumn and winter 
of 1921-22, despite reports to the contrary. 


Borissoff’s New York Debut November 1 


J. Piastro-Borissoff, Russian violinist and composer, a 
former student of Pablo Sarasate and Leopold Auer, will 
make his American debut at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Monday evening, November 1. 


Arrival of Suzanne Underwood 


On October 1, Mr. and Mrs. Louis Underwood of Lynn, 
Mass., became the happy parents of a daughter, Suzanne. 
Mrs. Underwood was before her marriage Ida Gardner 
(Greason), the well known concert contralto. 


Maier and Pattison Make Hurried Trip 


Following their appearance in Greenfield, Mass., 


on Oc 
tober 18, Guy Maier and Lee Pattison jumped straight out 
to Joplin, Mo., to fill a date for the Fortnightly Musical 
Club, owing to disappointment over another artist’s failure 
to appear. 


Leonard’s New York Recital, November 23 


Antonia Sawyer announces that Laurence Leonard, bari- 
tone, will give his postponed song recital at Carnegie Hall 
on the afternoon of November 23. Tickets for the original 
date, October 22, will be honored at the coming recital. 


Galefhi and Lazzaro Here 
Carlo Galeffi, Italian baritone of the Chicago Opera, and 


Virgilio Lazzaro, basso of the same company, reached New 
York last Friday after a season in South America, 
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Christine Langenhan on Long Tour 


The succession of tours which Christine Langenhan is 
making throughout the United States is an unmistakable 
proof of her popularity, especially as she is paying: return 
visits to many of the cities in which she had previously 
appeared. Doubtless she is indebted to her manager, Hugo 





LANGENHAN, 


Soprano, 


CHRISTINE 


Boucek, for a carefully arranged series of profitable = 
gagements, which will keep her busily occupied up to the 
close of the season, but no manager, however energetic, 
can insure an artist’s popularity. That depends on the 
soloist’s ability and merit, and the fact that Miss Langen- 
han is a high favorite wherever she sings, and that she 
is constantly being asked to pay a return visit is testimony 
to her own powers. } : aa 

One feature of Miss Langenhan’s recitals which gives 
especial pléasure is her willingness when asked. -and she 
very often is—to give little talks, or conduct a causerie 
about her programs and their musical significance. She 
is finding this part of her work as absorbing as it ahs 9 
lightful to her audiences, and she has acquired a sty e 
both as a speaker and an interpreter of songs which places 
her in a category apart from the ordinary recitalist and 
concert artist. ; 2 

Miss Langenhan has recently been appearing with 
marked success in the South, and is now proceeding on a 
tour through the Middle West and North West. In De- 
cember she returns to California, where she is thoroughly 
established as a popular favorite, after which she goes 
back to the Middle West and North West to complete 
engagements there. larly next year she will go down to 
Florida, and thence as far as Cuba, later in the season 
fulfilling several festival engagements. Her bookings in- 
jude such important centers as Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Fresno, Washington, D. 38 Grand Forks, 
Jacksonville, Miami, Tampa, and Santiago, ¢ uba. 7 

Although Miss Langenhan has appeared in leading roles 
in grand opera in several of the principal cities of Eu- 
rope, including Vienna, Berlin and Hamburg, she has 
never given auditions in this country with a view to an 
operatic engagement, preferring her concert work, in which 
she has achieved gratifying success, and which she feels 
gives greater scope to her individuality and her art. 
Nevertheleses, she has accepted an invitation to make at 
least two appearances next year in the title role of Flo- 
tow’s “Martha,” in English, in which she made one of her 
greatest successes abroad. While Miss Langenhan makes 
a specialty of all-English programs, she is a linguist, of 
excellent attainments, singing folk songs in their original 
languages, including French, Italian, Russian, German, 
Czecho-Slovak, Swedish. Miss Langenhan is herself a 
Scandinavian—and Norwegian. 


Verdi Club Gives Soiree Dansante 


An innovation at the start of this season of the Verdi 
Club, Florence Foster Jenkins, founder and president, was 
the sg@iree dansante given by the president October 20, at 
the M¥cDowell Club, New York. The musical features 
were highly enjoyable, enlisting the artistic collaboration 
of prominent artists. Adele Rosenthal started the pro- 
gram with piano solos, namely a Bach gavotte, later play- 
ing Chopin’s scherzo in B flat minor with fine brilliancy. 
Mozelle Bennett, violinist, recently arrived from Cincin- 
nati, played works by Tirindelli, Elgar and others, prov- 
ing herself a fascinating young performer. _Tan Mac- 
Laren (of “The Mob” production), gave recitations by 
Wilde, accompanied by piano music played by Miss 
Raphael. Special mention has been reserved until last of 
President Foster’s own contributions to the program, which 
consisted of the aria “Pace, mio Dio” (Verdi), and these 
songs—“Dream” (Seismit-Doda) accompanied by the com 
poser; “Until” (Sanderson), and “The Wind’s in the 
South” (Scott). The fair and youthful president received 
a veritable ovation following each appearance, with 
presentation of handsome flowers, as memento of the 
affectionate regard of members of her club. A conductor 
from the Metropolitan Opera House forces who was pres- 
ent remarked: “She has a strong voice, of very beautiful 
quality,” all of which was realized by all who heard her 
Mrs. Jenkins occasionally steps in and “helps out 


sing. : 
with accompaniments also; a versatile Madame Presi- 
dent! November 10 will consist of a Mana-Zucca morn- 


ing, with prominent artists participating. : 

Following is the calendar of coming dates of this flour- 
ishing club: Morning musicale, November 10, 11 o’clock; 
musical and dramatic afternoon, December 10, 2 o'clock; 
morning musicale, January 19, 11 o’clock; musical and 
dramatic afternoon, February 11, 2 o’clock; morning musi- 
cale, March 2, 11 o’clock; soiree dansante, March —; 
opera and ball of Silver Skylarks, April 20; annual break- 
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fast, May 11. All of these will take place at the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria, excepting the breakfast, which occurs 
at the Hotel Astor. 


National Opera Club Begins 

Katharine Evans von Klenner, founder and president of 
the National Opera Club of America, with her active as- 
sistants, Mrs. E. P. Turner, corresponding secretary, and 
Augusta MacMannus, treasurer, has issued a leaflet calling 
attention to the important doings of this important club. 
They are as follows: October 28, 2.00 p. m., Waldorf-Asto 
ria Hotel, lecture, “The Nibelungen Ring” (in English), 
Frederick Dean, M. A., with vocal illustrations by the cele 
brated Wagnerian singers, Mai Kalna and Frederick South 
wick; Current Events in Music, Susan Hawley Davis. No 
vember 11, 2.00 p. m., Modern French Music, operalogue, 
“Le Jongleur De Notre-Dame,” Elliott Schenck: Current 
Events in Music, Leila Troland Gardner. November 19, 
8.15 p. m, grand ballroom, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, operatic 
concert followed by dancing, Francis Wright Clinton, chair- 
man. 

Those wishing to subscribe for seats at the Metropolitan 
Opera are asked to inform the president at once, sending 
checks made out to the National Opera Club of America. 
There will be seventeen Saturday evenings, and seats will 
be assigned in order of the receipt of check. 


Frank Bibb Opens New Studio 


Frank Bibb, artist-accompanist and coach, is back in 
New York and has just opened his new studio at 166 West 
Fifty-eighth street. Mr. Bibb spent the summer in his 
home city, Minneapolis, and had a very busy time, so many 
of the local professional singers coming to him for coach- 
ing. Mr. Bibb’s special work is intensive coaching for 
singers and the preparation of concert programs, in which 
his very wide acquaintance with international song litera- 
ture gives him special advantages. Mr. Bibb has refused 
several offers to go on tour with leading artists this season 
and will remain in New York throughout the winter, 
where he will frequently be heard as accompanist. Among 
the artists with whom he has done public work are Frieda 
Hempel, Florence Macbeth, Eva Gauthier, Povla Frijsh, 
Lucy Gates, Louis Graveure, Oscar Seagle and Royal 
Dadmun. ; 


Hambourg Trio and Campbell- 
McInnes for Middle West 


_ The Hambourg Trio and J. Campbell-McInnes, the Eng- 
lish baritone, who are to combine in programs of chamber 
music, including numbers written for voice, piano and 
strings, have been engaged for the festival to be given by 
the State Manual Training Normal School of Pittsburg, 
Kan., on April 28. Other April dates just booked include a 
recital at the William Woods College, Fulton, Mo., on 
April 26, and another for the Monday Musical Club, of Ben- 
tot: Harbor, Mich., on April 21. 
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Jenny Lind’s Daughter Cecil Fanning’s Guest 


Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Turpin, together with Cecil Fanning, 
who had a house in London during the early part of the 
summer prior to their stay on the Continent, have been 
stopping at Fleming's Hotel in Half Moon street while Mr 
Fanning has been filling his fall engagements in the British 
metropolis. On October 6—the one hundredth anniversay 
of the birth of Jenny Lind—they had the honor of entertain- 
ing at luncheon Mrs. Maude, the only surviving daughter 
of the famous soprano of other days. Mrs. Maude has a 
considerable reputation in England as a composer of songs, 
and Mr, Fanning has announced that he will introduce some 
of them on his American recital programs this season. Mr 
Fanning is due to return to America early next month 


Frijsh Enjoys Country Air 

Povla Frijsh, the Danish singer, insists upon living in 
the country despite the efforts of her friends to persuade 
her to remain in New York. Up the Hudson, near the In- 
terstate Park, nestles a quaint little inn with an attached 
cottage or wing which caught the fancy of Mme. Frijsh 
She immediately engaged the cottage and spent week-ends 
there. Now she remains in the country as much of the 
time as possible. 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 31.) 


E minor and D minor, as well as the same composer’s 
ballade, op. 52. The applause was liberal. 


OCTOBER 21 


Cecile de Horvath, Pianist 

newcomer to New 
York, gave her first recital of the present season at 
Aeolian Hall on Thursday afternoon, October 21, She 
played the prelude, aria and finale of Franck, a Chopin 
group, Debussy’s “Reflet dans I’Eau,” “Mes joies,” Chopin- 
Liszt, and toccatas of Leschetizky and Saint-Saéns. 

Mrs. de Horvath is a small woman and one is aston- 
ished at the big tone she produces. Masculine, in fact, 
is the adjective which best characterizes: her playing. Her 
technic is ample and her playing always musicianly, mould- 
ed after the desire of the composer, happily free from 
the distorted rhythmic and dynamic effects which so 
many pianists of today are pleased to regard as “individual 
interpretations.” What she does is always sane and 
healthy. Of such extremes as the breadth and depth of 
the Chopin F sharp minor polonaise and the delicacy of 
the colorful Debussy number she is equally mistress. The 
Saint-Saéns toccata, which ended the program, brought a 
display of brilliance. There was a good-sized 

which did not hesitate to show its approval of 
pianist of such attainments as Mrs. de 
a welcome visitor to Gotham 


Cecile de Horvath, pianist, not a 


special 

audience 
the artist A 
Horvath will always be 


OCTOBER 22 : 


Graham Beeston, Baritone 


On Friday afternoon, October 22, Graham McNamee, a 
young baritone, was heard in a song recital at Aeolian 
Hall before a good sized audience. Mr. McNamee made 
a favorable impression for he possesses a voice of natural 
beauty which he uses with taste. In the matter of inter 
pretation, he has several things to acquire, but this he 
should do with more experience. His program included 
old Italian, oratorio numbers by Handel, Mendelssohn and 
F'arker, as well as songs in English. Francis Moore fur- 
nished sympathetic accompaniments at the piano. 


George Meader, Tenor 
Meader, a recital at Aeolian Hall 
on Friday evening, October 22. He sang Gluck’s “O del 
mio dolee Ardor,” Donizetti's “Una furtiva Lagrima,” a 
group of French, five German songs in German, and four 
American songs, including Vanderpool’s melodious “No- 
body Knew,” which he was called upon to repeat, Deems 
Taylor's fine transcription of an old English May Day 
Carol, and Hageman’s new “Happiness,” also repeated. 

As a singer of songs, George Meader has few equals 
and no superiors among American artists, a statement that 
is made with full deliberation. Particularly fine is his 
singing of German Lieder and this group received the 
heartiest applause of the evening. Besides the five songs 
programmed, he was compelled to give an extra Schubert 
number in the midst of the group, and to sing two en- 
cores—also well known Schubert Lieder—at the end. His 
chosen numbers were from among the Schubert songs 
comparatively seldom heard—“Nachstueck,” “Der Jungling 
an der Quelle,” and “Ganimed”—and two Strauss num- 
bers, “Freundliche Vision” and the serenade. In the 
French group the fine “Extase” of Duparc and Thomé’s 
graceful “Perles d'Or” stood out particularly. The two 
Italian arias were splendid examples of legato singing. 
In whatever language Mr. Meader may be singing, his 
enunciation and pronunciation are excellent. What par- 
ticularly distinguishes his work, however—aside from the 
fact that his voice, agreeable in quality, is under the most 
exact control—is the fact that he knows, understands and 
interprets with the utmost fidelity the musical style of 
each and every number he* sings, to whatever school it 
may belong; and that he realizes that a song is not merely 
something to be sung—as so many singers seem to think— 
but a message to be delivered by the artist to the audience. 
And Mr. Meader delivers it—every time. 

Walter Golde’s accompaniments were on the same high 
artistic plane as the work of the singer. The Strauss 
serenade was a real little masterpiece of accompanying. 


OCTOBER 23 


George tenor, gave 


Edward Johnson, Tenor 


\ large contingent of admirers of Edward Johnson, lead- 
ing tenor of the Chicago Opera Association, attended his 
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recital in Carnegie Hall, on Saturday afternoon, October 23. 
The recital was one of particular enjoyment and interest, 
inasmuch as the admirable singer was in unusually fine 
voice. His program contained four groups, comprising 
“Vergin Tutto Amor,” Durante; “Or Ch’io non Seguo 
Piu,” Rontani ; two Schubert songs—“Thou Art Sweet 
Peace” and “Impatience”’—“Automne,” Faure; “Le Pass- 
ant,” Hue; “Non Piu,” Cimara; “Angeleca,” Pizzetti ; “Her 
Voice,” Carpenter; “I Hold Her Hands,” Alexander 
Russell; “The Lament of Ian the Proud,” Griffes; “Long 
Ago,” Hyde; “Happiness,” Richard Hageman; “Silver- 
strik,” Ducoudray; “Le Soleil et la Glaneuse,” Moniuszko ; 
“Quien Te Puso,” Hernandez; “I Tuoi .Capelli,” Gui; “A 
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La Barcillunisa” (Sicilian folk song), Favara; and “The 
Earl o’ Moray” (Old Scotch), arranged by Kreisler, He 
added three encores. 

In the rendition of his entire program, one felt his 
magnetic influence. The charm of his singing and high art 
will remain fresh in the memory of all those who heard 
him at this concert. Coenraad V Bos accompanied. 


Symphony Orchestra, M. Michael 
Nicastro, Conductor 
On Saturday evening, October 23, Michael Nicastro and 
his symphonic orchestra gave a delightful and interesting 


program at Aedlian Hall, assisted by Eva Leoni, soprano; 
Marguerite Snow, soprano, and Antonio Crupi, tenor. 


October 28,1920 


Special mention must be made of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Capriccio Espagnole,” of which the Gypsy Song which 
was not alone artistically interpreted but in which Mr. 
Nicastro also proved himself to be a most capable con- 
ductor. Eva Leoni sang delightfully the Verdi “Travi- 
ata” aria, and Antonio Crupi pleased with an aria from 
“Pagliacci.” 


Oliver Denton, Pianist 


It needed only a glance at the crowded hall to tell even 
the casual concertgoer that Oliver Denton’s virile art had 
made him a general favorite with the musical public. On 
Saturday afternoon, October 23, this same audience gave 
him a hearty welcome and manifested its pleasure in a 
program of unusual interest. Mr. Denton chose as his 
opening number the gavotte and variations of Rameau, and 
the remainder of the group consisted of three compositions 
by Brahms, intermezzo, capriccio and rhapsody. This last 
was particularly charming, his interpretation thoroughly 
deserving the delighted plaudits of his audience. Chopin’s 
sonata, op, 58, showed Mr. Denton to be a thorough master 
of the larger forms. The largo movement was played 
especially well, with rare tenderness and sympathy, the 
transition into the fina'e being made with but a slight pause, 
and the work coming to a brilliant close. 

Liszt was the fourth and last of the composers repre- 
sented on Mr. Denton’s program, five works by this master 
making up the final group. The excellent technic and 
masterly interpretative ability which is his was shown to 
advantage in this group, the “Canzonetta del Salvator Rosa” 
being especially interesting. The other numbers of the 
group were “Sonetto 104 del Petrarco,” “St. Francis Walk- 
ing on the Waves,” “Il Penseroso” and the tenth rhapsody. 


OCTOBER 24 


Winogradoff, ‘Bastions 


Joseph Winogradoff, a Russian baritone, sang for the 
first time in America at the Hippodrome, Sunday evening, 
October 24. There was a great audience, in which his 
countrymen were in the vast majority. The baritone sang 
an aria from Tschaikowsky’s “Pique Dame” in Russian; 
one from “L’Africaine” in Italian, and the famous “Largo 
al factotum” of “Figaro” in Yiddish. In fact, all Mr. 
Winogradoff’s languages seemed more or less tinged with 
Yiddish. Later he sang a number of Jewish folk songs. 
Of his vocal equipment there can be no question. He is 
said to be forty-eight years old, but his voice is fresh, full, 
resonant, manly and even throughout its long range—one 
of the best baritone voices newly heard here in a long time. 
His production is excellent and there is freedom and flexi- 
bility in his singing. He is an artist—though, with his 
peculiar appearance, into just what niche in American 
musical life he will fit is difficult to say. But the audience 
was very enthusiastic about him, with entire justice, and 
insisted upon numerous repetitions. 

Arnold Volpe led an orchestra, mostly of Philharmonic 
men, in Wagner’s “Rienzi” overture, Moussorgsky’s “Night 
on a Bald Mountain,” Tschaikowsky’s “Capriccio Italien,” 
and his own “Hebrew Intermezzo,” an interesting and 
characteristic work, played for the first time, He also led 
the accompaniments for Mr. Winogradoff’s arias, and his 
quickness saved the singer from some embarrassing moments 
due to missed cues. 


Nina Wulfe, Violinist 


On Sunday afternoon, October 24, Nina Wulfe, a young 
girl of sixteen, gave her debut recital at Aeolian Hall. 
She displayed an excellent tone, rich in quality, combined 
with good technic. Her selections were artistically ren- 
dered. Wieniawski’s concerto No. 2, D minor, and Vitali- 
Charlier’s “Chaconne” were especially well received. Spe- 
cial mention must be made of the Paderewski-Kreisler 
minuet and “Der Nussbaum,” Schumann-Auer, both - of 
which were indeed a real treat to hear. 


Anna Fitziu, Soprano, and 
Sascha Jacobsen, Violinist 


Anna Fitziu, soprano, who with Sascha Jacobsen, violin- 
ist, were the soloists at the Lexington Theater last Sunday 
night, again delighted New York concertgoers with her 
fine artistry and musicianship in songs of popular appeal. 
The singer was at her best and found an enthusiastic 
audience which applauded her time and time again. Her 
principal offering was the aria from “The Daughter of 
the Regiment,” in which she displayed her beautiful and 
brilliant voice to fine advantage. Her group of English 
songs also pleased the large audience and encores were, 
of necessity, added. 

Mr. Jacobsen, one of the most gifted of the younger 
violinists, gave his hearers a delightful treat in Cui’s 

(Continued on page 55.) 
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two scales or arpeggios; two studies (one of which 
must be from the approved course of study); two 
pieces (one of which must be from the approved 
course of study); one piece for sight-reading. (All 
from the grade to which the pupil is assigned.) 

The examiners shall mark independently upon the 
following basis: technic, fifty points; interpretation, 
thirty points; sight reading, twenty points. The pass- 
ing mark is ‘seventy-five. 

Any expense of the examination should be borne by 
the local board of education. 

Credits— 

Four Regents’ counts may be granted for one year’s 
work of nine hours’ practice and one lesson weekly 
upon the basis of one count for three hours’ practice 
a week, but not more than sixteen counts may be 
offered toward graduation. 

A final claim for credit must, be made at the end 
of the year’s work on a blank which will be furnished 
by the department. 

It will be seen from the above that an earnest and sys- 
tematic attempt is being made to give the teacher and the 
pupil a square deal. It will require many years of experi- 
ment and co-operation to determine the faults and the 
virtues of any such stupendous operation. It will de- 
mand sympathy on the part of the teacher and the pupil, 
and until these elements are established we cannot hope 
for a workable system whereby justice can be done to the 
pupils and the school system alike. 


Dunning System Pupil Wins Praise 


When Virginia Ryan, a prominent Dunning System 
teacher presented her pupil, Mary Frances Ryan, eleven 
years old, in a piano recital at the Progress Club Hall in 
Waco (Tex.), the News-Tribune of that city had the fol- 
lowing glowing remarks: 


On Tuesday, May 25, Virginia Ryan, one of Waco’s most 
ppeminent piano teachers, presented her eleven-year-old daughter, 
Mary Frances, in recital at the Progress club rooms. 

Not less. than three hundred interested musicians and friends had 
assembled to hear this talented young pianist give an entire program 
of sixteen numbers, which included selections from the classics of 
the old masters, as well as the romantic and modern school. 


Mrs. Ryan, in a few introductory remarks, stated that Mary 
Frances began the study of music at the age of five years, but 
that her work was not serious nor regular until she gan the 


Dunning work three years ago. Since that time her progress has been 
very marked. Aside from her musical talent, Mary Frances pos- 
sesses an ideal piano hand, and one had to but close the eyes to 
realize that she was bringing out the tones equal to a mature pianist. 

The first group of the program consisted of Bach’s Invention No. 
9, Solfeggio of P. E. Bach, and the C minor fantasia by Mozart. 
These were played with good technic, brilliant style and clear phrasing. 

Next came the real test of musical insight, for this group con- 
sisted of five Chopin numbers. Yet this child pianist proved equal 
to the occasion and played the “Rain Drop Prelude,” the preludes 


Nos. 1, 3, 4, and 7, and the nocturne op. 9 No. 2, with real poetic 
interpretation. Three Grieg numbers , By came in for the same 
poetic imagery. The “Music Box,” by Poldim, the “Swan” by 


Saint-Saéns, ‘Meditation’ from ‘‘Thais,’”’ and two Chaminade num- 
bers completed the program, which was followed by prolonged ap- 
plause and an insistent recall. 

The entire program was a distinct success, and Mrs. Ryan has 
just cause to be very proud of her daughter. 

Just here, let us give a word of appreciation to the mother and 
teacher. Mrs. Ryan is known as one of Mrs. Dunning’s most con- 
scientious and serious teachers, and her little daughter is a rare 
exponent of her mother’s careful training, devoted and cultural 
influence, musicianship and poetic spirit of interpretation, 


Stransky Brings European Novelties 


With the return of Conductor Josef Stransky from Nor- 
way, where he has been spending the greater part of his 
summer, the seventy-ninth season of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety takes the active form of orchestral rehearsals. Mr. 
Stransky brought with him a considerable number of novel- 
ties from E urope, which with new works by American com- 
posers will receive their first performances at Philharmonic 
concerts this season. In addition to these scores, the Phil- 
harmonic conductor also brought a number of musical in- 
struments which he had been unable to procure in this coun- 
try, among them four tubas necessary for an adequate per- 
formance of selections from Wagner’s “Ring” music, that 
the Philharmonic may give the Bayreuth touch to certain 
Wagner programs. 

Conductor Stransky announces for the first Philharmonic 
program at Carnegie Hall on Thursday evening, November 
11, the performance of Liszt’s “Dante” symphony, with the 
balance of the offerings works of Wagner. On the fol- 
lowing day, at the Friday afternoon concert on November 
12, he will present a program of the classical masters Bach 
and Beethoven. 


Sol Alberti Settles in New York 


Sol Alberti, pianist, accompanist, coach and conductor, 
wil be in New York this winter and has a studio at 232 
West Seventy-fifth street. For several years past he has 
been living in Kansas City, where he won high praise as 
conductor of the annual week of opera given there by local 
talent with visiting principals of prominence. Among the 
well known artists with whom Mr. Alberti has worked 
either in his capacity of accompanist, coach or conductor, 
are Arthur Middleton, Paul Althouse, Carolina Lazzari, 
Louise Homer, Frances Ingram, Lucy Gates, Gustave Holm- 
quist, Morgan Kingston, Leon Sametini, Hans Hess. Julia 
Claussen, Oscar Seagle, Hugo Kortschak, Marie Rappold and 
others. Mr. Alberti is devoting considerable of his time in 
New York to work in the studio of Frederick Haywood and 
with the Haywood Universal Song classes. 


Cecile de Horvath’s European Success 


Cecile De Horvath won her greatest continental triumphs 
in Berlin in 1912. Among the celebrated pianists present 
at one of her recitals were three of her famous teachers, 
Safonoff, Friedman and Gabrilowitsch, come to inspect 
the new shrine of musical artistry at their building. . En- 
thusiasm prevailed. The critics unanimously Placed her 
“in the front rank of all our concert pianists.” Gabrilo- 
witsch, who had accepted her as the only serious pianist 
pupil he would take, was so delighted with her success 
that he gave her back all the money she had spent for 
lessons with him and urged her to concertize in America. 
Moreover, this world renowned artist said: “When, after 
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having studied with me in Europe, Cecile De Horvath ap- 
peared in public, her merited success fully justified my 
expectations of her. Her thorough musicianship combined 
with her fine pianistic qualities are sure to win her con- 
tinued success.” And continued success has been the lot 
of Cecile De Horvath, who will give another New York 
recital at Aeolian Hall on October 21 before filling many 
dates that Haensel & Jones, her managers, have booked for 
her in the East and elsewhere, including appearances in 
Swarthmore, Lancaster, Baltimore, Pittsburgh and Wash- 
ington, 





Large Enrollment for Institute of Musical Art 


The Institute of Musical Art opened its sixteenth year 
with the largest enrollment in its history. It is filled to 
capacity and Dr. Frank Damrosch, the director, was com- 
pelled to turn away scores of applicants because of lack of 
room. 

A number of distinguished artists and teachers have been 
added to the faculty: piano department—/ Aurelio Giorni and 
Harold von Mickwitz ; singing department—Reinhold War- 
lich, the only singer whom Fritz Kreisler, the great violinist, 
consents to accompany on the piano at his recitals; violin 
department—Hugo Kortschak, leading violinist of the Berk- 
shire Quartet; Anton Asenmacker and Efrim Rosenoff join 
Mr. Willeke in the cello department. 

A special feature is the harp department, under direction 
of Carlos Salzedo and his talented pupil, Marie Miller. 
Among the important engagements in the department for 
wind instruments are those of Pierre Matthieu for obeo, 
and Louis Letellier for bassoon. 

Prof. Jean Beck has been engaged to deliver a course of 
thirty lectures on the history of music and also a course of 
thirty lectures on mythology, epic and romantic poetry. This 
latter course is of special importance to the music student 
and music lover because a large part of the best music of 
all times sprang from mythological or romantic poetic in- 
spiration. These lectures are # are open to the general public. 


Philadelphia Geckectee Opens 20th Season 


Philadelphia, Pa., October 18, 1920.—It was a stirring 
ovation which was given the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and its conductor on the occasion of the first concert of 
its twentieth season in the Academy of Music on the 
afternoon of Friday, October 15. The organization, under 
the baton of Leopold Stokowski, played exceptionally well, 
and if such artistry is in evidence throughout the season 
and there is no reason to believe that it will not be—1920-21 
will see some unusually fine orchestral playing in this city. 
The novelty offered by Mr. Stokowski was an overture 
by Leo Sowerby called “Comes Autumn Time,” a compo- 
sition which proved to contain much of interest to the audi- 
ence. The remainder of the program was familiar, con- 
taining as it did the lovely “Euryanthe” overture of Weber, 
Beethoven's third symphony (“Eroica” ) and two of Wag- 
ner’s overtures, to “Lohengrin” and “Tannhauser.” The 
symphony was nag ty! by Mr. Stokowski without any 
intermission between the four movements, a rather severe 
test for the players after a long sumfner vacation, but both 
they and their conductor acquitted themselves to the entire 
satisfaction of the listeners. 

During the 1920-21 season the Philadelphia Orchestra 
will appear in Philadelphia in twelve pairs of concerts 
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without soloists, or with programs containing special works 
in which the solo parts will be performed by the orchestra 
principals. The Philadelphia Orchestra Chorus will appear 
on several programs, and Ossip Gabrilowitsch will conduct 
for two pairs of concerts (and two extra performances 
in Philadelphia and six concerts on tour. Among the 
soloists engaged are: pianists—Rachmaninoff, Olga Samar 


off, Cyril Scott, Mischa Levitzki; violinists—Kreisler, 
Thibaud, Alexander Schmuller, Thaddeus Rich, Carlton 
Cooley; singers—Margaret Matzenauer, Hulda Lashanska, 


Hans Kindler and Michel Penha. 
KS: 


David Bispham; cellists- 


Guido H. Caselotti Reopens Studio 

Guido H. Caselotti, New York vocal teacher, has reopened 
his studio in the Metropolitan Opera House Building, New 
York, this eh? his sixteenth successful season in the 
metropolis, Mr. Caselotti also teaches in his home town, 
Bridgeport, Conn., where he has been active professionally 
for the past three years. Beginning Thursday, October 21, he 
will give monthly musicales in which many of his advanced 
pupils will be heard. Those scheduled to appear at the first 
musicale were: Maria Caselotti, Anna Le Beau, Eve Hodg 
kins, Mrs. E. C. Bergstrom, Alice Nelson, Ebba Nyberg, 
Catherine Jennings and Sophie Dew. 

May Mukle on Tour 

On the evening of October 23, May Mukle, 
T. Finck in the New York Evening Post called “one of 
the most fascinating cellists of the day,” gave a joint 
recital at Carnegie Hall with Leopold Godowsky and Max 
Rosen. Immediately thereafter Miss Mukle left for the 
West, where she will give joint recitals with Laurence 
Leonard, the English baritone, in California, Utah and 
Nevada, returning to New York on December 14, when she 
will give a recital at Aeolian Hall. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


CONCERTS GALORE FOR CHICACO; 
ORCHESTRA PROGRAMS OF INTEREST 


Godowsky, Burke, Kubelik, Tarasova, Ponselle and Zerola the Principal Concert Givers — Conductor Stock and His Men 


Performance — Notes 





Give M able Symph 


Chicago, IL, October 23, 1920,—Four concerts took place 
on Saturday afternoon, October 16. At Cohan’s Grand, 
Leopold Godowsky delighted a large gathering with his 
customary remarkable rendition of classic and modern 
works, including several of his own outputs. At the Aud- 
itorium another large audience got acquainted with a new 
Irish tenor, Tom Burke, who sang operatic arias and mis 
cellaneous songs. At Medina Temple Jan Kubelik was 
listened to by a demonstrative audience, which showed its 
pleasure of the return of one of the most popular violinists, 
showering him with plaudits whenever opportunity was 
offered 

Mr. Kubelik’s program was made up of three concertos ; 
the No. 8 of Spohr was first and was followed by the 
violinist’s own in C major, of which the Andante Cantabile 
impressed most favorably. The concerto requires twenty- 
eight minutes for presentation—thirteen minutes for the 
alleero moderato, six for the andante cantabile, and eight 
for the allegro ma non troppo. His last contribution was 
the Paganini concerto in D major. Mr. Kubelik was assis- 
ted by Pierre Augieras, who besides playing the accompani- 
heard in a piano solo, the Chopin ballade No. 
2 in, F Kubelik will return on Sunday afternoon, 
January 23, at the Auditorium Theater and at that time a 
more extensive review will appear in these columns 

Tarasova’s Russian Concert, 


ment was 
, major 


lo hear the program of Russian folk songs and ballads 
which Nina Tarasova presented last Sunday afternoon, 
October 17, a large and extremely enthusiastic audience 
gathered at Orchestra Hall. Since her last season's appear- 
ance here the young Russian artist has won a host of 
friends and admirers whom she delighted with her charming 
renditions. Tarasova is indeed a lovely personality with an 
individual message to deliver. The applause tendered her 
was hearty and long and necessitated the addition of in 
numerable encores 
PONSELLE AND ZEROLA 
Most likely the Central Concert Company 
that “it pays to advertise,” since for its second concert of 
the season, given Monday evening, October 18, by Rosa 
Ponselle and Nicola Zerola at Orchestra Hall, a crowded 
house was on hand, Evidently the advice given by the 
Musica. Courter in these columns after the opening con 
cert has not fallen on deaf ears. Surely after this appear- 
ance Miss Ponselle has established herself firmly in the 
hearts of Chicago music lovers, for she sang so exquisitely 
as to call for highest praise only, pouring forth her golden, 
luscious tones with splendid effect. With her glittering organ 
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in full command, Miss Ponselle offered renditions of a 
“Le Cid” aria, a group of old Italian songs and one of 
English better than which could not be asked. Needless 
to state, she scored heavily with the listeners, whose con- 
tinuous plaudits she answered with encores. Zerola sang 
his selections in true operatic style and he, too, won high 
favor. He sang the “Improviso” from “Andrea Chenier,” 
the Barcarolle from the “Masked Ball,” a group of three 
Neapolitan songs, and with Miss Ponselle the duet “O terra 
addio” from “Aida,” displaying his dramatic tenor to fine 
advantage. William Tyroler played excellent accompani- 
ments. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY RECITAL, 

A program of very unusual merit was presented by 
Renzina Teninga, John Weicher and Isabelle Bellows, 
artist pupils of the American Conservatory at Kimball Hall, 
Saturday, October 16. Miss Teninga is one of the choicest 
specimens of the Middelschulte art, playing with a finished 
technic and absolute command of the organ resources. John 
Weicher who has been appointed as concertmaster of the 
Civic Federation Students’ Orchestra, played his selections 
with fine artistry surmounting all difficulties with ease. 
Mrs. Bellows has a voice of excellent calibre and large 
range which she uses with commendable discrimination. 
Her singing was much admired by the large audience 
present. 

SeattLe Artist Visits CHICAGo. 

Daisy Wood Hildreth, composer-pianist, spending a few 
days in Chicago on her way home, paid this office a visit 
one day this week. Mrs. Hildreth is one of Seattle’s 
(Wash.) most prominent musicians. 

Sammis-MacDermip Stupio Notes. 

Harriet Whyte, soprano, gave a studio recital, Thursday 
afternoon, October 21. 

The newly organized Sibyl Sammis Singers made their 
initial appearance at Waterloo (Ia.) recently, and are sing- 
ing the current week at the Terrace Gardens. The High- 
land Park Women’s Club has engaged them for a full 
program the afternoon of October 26. The personnel for 
this season is: Ona Dawson and Faith Culver, sopranos; 
Merlyn Pococke and Florence Lucas, contraltos. 

The MacDermid Mastersingers appeared last week at the 
Broadway Strand Theater and will be heard next week at 
the Illinois and Chicago Athletic Clubs. 

Florence Lucas, contralto, is soloist at Fourteenth Church 
of Christ Scientist. 

Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid will give a song recital at 
Dixon (Ill.) November 1 

Estette Liestinc to Give Cuicaco REecitAt. 

On Sunday afternoon, November 28, Estelle Liebling, the 
well known soprano, will give a Chicago recital at Or- 
chestra Hall under the management of Wessels and Voegeli. 

Cuicaco SympHony Orcuestra’s Seconp ProGRaM, 


After rain comes sunshine; after sadness, joy! So with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, which, due to the in- 
clemency of the weather, had a poor start a week ago 
at its first pair of concerts, came into its own at its second 
concert this week. Vox populi, vox dei! The habitues 
of these concerts understand music and they also under- 
stand when that music is well or poorly rendered. Con- 
certgoers, especially those who weekly frequent Orchestra 
Hall when the Chicago Orchestra performs, are able 
judges and care little for the opinion of the press. Hav- 
ing a mind of their own, they make their own conclusions 
and do not wait until the next day or until later in the 
week to formulate their opinion. The verdict is rendered 
by the public instantly at the conclusion of a number, and 
if the audience is displeased, the ripple is only polite ap- 
plause from some kind persons showing not appreciation 
but only relief—a sort of thanks. On the other hand, when 
a cool audience is taken off its feet by a wonderful rendi- 
tion, the ice melts into steam and the unanimous clapping 
of hands and shouts of bravos are indications of true ap- 
preciation and deserving enthusiasm. A greater contrast 
than that noticed between the first and second concerts 
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given by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra would be 
difficult to find as to the attitude of the audience as well as 
to the playing of the numbers by the orchestra. Taking 
as a criterion of comparison for this review the Beethoven 
fifth given at the first concert and the Brahms D major 
symphony, the attitude of the audience was the right one. 
The gloomy reception accorded at the conclusion of the 
Beethoven symphony was replaced by the ecstasy of a de- 
lirious audience at the conclusion of the Brahms number. 
Not satisfied in showing their contentment for what they 
had heard and the manner in which it was rendered with 
thunderous plaudits, many in the audience mingled their 
shouts of bravos with stamping of feet. A more spon- 
taneous demonstration had seldom been witnessed at Or- 
chestra Hall. It should be the duty of this reporter to 
write an analytic review as to the manner in which the 
Brahms D major symphony was performed and to rhap- 
sodize over its rendition, but why pyramid words upon 
words or use metaphoric language to sing now the virtues 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and its genial con- 
ductor, since the jury which filled the hall agreed as one 
man in acclaiming the players and their conductor. Be- 
sides the symphony, the second concert afforded an op- 
portunity to hear anew Debussy’s “La Mer” and to get 
acquainted with Goossens’ “By the Tarn” and an output 
from the pen of Albeniz, while the Chabrier “Espana,” 
which concluded the program, sent everyone home happy. 
A very enjoyable concert long to be remembered as a 
big achievement for the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and 
Frederick Stock, 
EpGewaTer BeacH MUSICALES, 

Every Sunday afternoon, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
musicales under the appellation “Twilight Musicales,” are 
given, at which many of the best known local artists 
appear. It may not be far distant when those “Twilight 
Musicales” will take rank among the big musical under- 
takings of the city, as it is rumored that the management 
is contemplating a project whereby artists of international 
reputation will be engaged to appear at some of the con- 
certs. As it is, Mr. Dewey, the manager, may well be 
thanked for what he is doing for music in his beautiful 
hotel on the North Side. 

HaNnNA Butter Has Many Dates. 


Hanna Butler’s season has opened most auspiciously 
with numerous engagements. The popular soprano sings 
next Sunday afternoon for the Playgoer’s Club at the 
Parkway Hotel; on November 1 she gives a recital in 
Aurora (Ill.) at the home of Senator Copley; ‘November 
5 will find her at Crawfordsville (Ind.) and on November 
30 she will sing at Orchestra Hall the “Mad Scene” from 
“Hamlet” and a group of ballades on the Scandinavian 
Symphony program. Mrs. Butler has opened a new and 
more spacious studio in the Fine Arts Building, where 
she is kept busy every day with her large vocal class. 

Mary Woop Cuase Scuoor Notes. 

Marie-Lydia Standish of the Mary Wood Chase Studios 
of Musical Arts, presented her Medieval Legends and 
Story-songs before the Catholic Woman’s Club of Edge- 
water on Friday, October 22, and the Woman's Club of. 
Evanston will hear them October 26. 

Mme. Standish and Emma Menke, composer-pianist, 
arranged a most alluring program for this occasion, in- 
cluding “The Ballad of the Wicked Rich Man,” “A Golden 
Legend from France of the Fourteenth Century,” “The 
Leprehaun,” an old Irish fairy tale; the popular “Qui Veut 
Ouir Chanson” and many other dramatic and colorful 
selections. . 

The numbers are arranged in chronological sequence 
from the Middle Ages to 1850, each group being given in 
the costume of the time. The musical backgrounds have 
been written by Miss Menke, using the ancient themes as 
a basis. 

Artuur Krart’s Cuicaco Recirat. 

For his Chicago recital at Orchestra Hall, Monday 
evening, November 8, Arthur Kraft, the widely known 
American tenor, has arranged a most interesting and 
novel program. Mr. Kraft will have the able assistance of 
Frank LaForge, composer-pianist, at the piano, and will 
close his program with two of the latter’s numbers, “To 
a Violet” and “Song of the Open.” 

Erne. Jones To Stnc Mrs. Freer’s Sonnets. 

Ethel Jones will sing eleven of the Portuguese sonnets 
set to music by Eleanor Everest Freer on the fourth of 
the series of “Four Afternoons of Music” arranged for 
Orchestra Hall Foyer. Miss Jones programmed several 
delicious bits from this composer’s pen during her season 
and always found them delightfully received. 

Cuicaco Musica. Coiiece Nores. 

The Chicago Musical College School of Opera is re- 
hearsing for early production in Ziegfeld Theater, Verdi's 
“La Traviata” and Charpentier’s “Louise.” 

Corrine Thompson, student of the voice department, 
has been engaged for a series of appearances at the Hip- 
podrome, the week of November 1, in Chicago, Elizabeth 
Muncy, also a vocal student, is achieving great success as 
— instructor at the Dayton Conservatory, Dayton, 

io. 

Elsie Weiskopf, student of Rudolph Reuter, will play 
at the Hippodrome the week of November 1. 

The concert that was given by the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege in Ziegfeld Theater this Saturday morning was given 
by students in the vocal, violin and piano departments. 
The program was presented by: Pianists—Florence 
School, student of Glenn Dillard Gunn; Esther Lynch, 
student of Rudolph Reuter; Nevora Bergman, student of 
Edward Collins, and Ernst Bacon, student of Alexander 
Raab; vocalists—Agnes Hart, student of Mabel Sharp 
Herdien; George W. Gunn, Katherine Riedl, Ethel Mac- 
Donald, student of Rose Lutiger Gannon and Solidad 
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Rendon; violinists—Christine McCann and Catherine 
Wade Smith, pupils of Leon Sametini. 
Musicat News Items, 


The American Academy of Music, affiliated with Vic- 
toria College of Music, London, gave the first. concert at 
Municipal Sanatorium, Crawford and Bryn Mawr avenues, 
October 5. A large audience listened to a pleasing pro- 
gram, the chief features of which were the Grieg chorus 
in Norwegian costume, a piano number by Anna S. Hyatt 
and a very large children’s chorus with orchestral accom- 
paniment. 

Several pupils of Frederik Frederiksen, the well known 
violinist, are filling orchestral positions this season. Clar- 
ence Evans is among the first violins in the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra; Olive Woodward occupies a similar 
position with the Cleveland Symphony, and two other 
pupils are members of the Civic Music Students’ Orches- 
tra of Chicago. 

“Her Dream” Hearp Here. 

Frank Waller greatly enjoyed the Farrar concert which 
took place recently. He had reason to be, as for her first 
encore the versatile Geraldine used “Her Dream,” music by 
Frank Waller, composer, pianist, accompanist, and conduc- 
tor. Mr. Waller’s presence in Chicago was due to a stop 
made in the itinerary of Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini 
on their tour of the Middle West. As is known, Mr. Waller 
is the accompanist for this happy couple. 

“THe FRIENDS OF OPERA,” 

“The Friends of Opera” are making an extensive drive 
to complete the sale of boxes and seats for the Chicago 
Opera Association’s coming season. “The Friends of 
Opera” is an organization which has grown very rapidly in 
its first two years. Mrs. John Alden Carpenter, through 
“The Friends of Opera,” has arranged to give a series of 
talks on the various operas of this coming season, which 
promises to be most interesting. These talks will be given 
at “The Friends of Opera” headquarters, the Arts Club. 

CLuss Open SEASON. 

The Chicago Woman’s Musical Club gave its first con- 
cert of the season, October 7, in the Fine Arts building. 

The opening program of the Musicians’ Club of Women 
took place October 18. Among the members appearing was 
Monica Graham Stults, among Chicago’s most prominent 
sopranos, 

AMERICAN CoNservATORY Notes. 

The following are some professional engagements by 
last year’s artist pupils of the American Conservatory: 
Ivan Benner, head of vocal department, Wichita College of 
Music, Wichita, Kan.; William O, Haueser, head of piano 
department, College of Music, Pueblo, Col.; Gustay Dunk- 
elberger, piano, Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
Ore.; Dorothy Lord, Pritchard College, Glasgow, Mo.; 
Ethel Depew, Withworth College, Brookhaven, Miss.; 
Winifred Forbes, violin and theory, ‘Towa State University, 
lowa City; Carl Jessen, piano, Oregon State University, 
Salem, Ore.; Belle Mehus, piano, Woman’s College, Jack- 
sonville, Ill.; Anna Coughlin, violin, South Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, Brookings, S. Dak.; H. C. Taylor, tour 
with White Hussars Company; Radie Britain, Clarendon 
College, Clarendon, Tex.; Eleanor Smith, Straight Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La. 

The American Conservatory began its musical season 
Saturday, October 3, with an excellent recital by Vierlyn 
Clough and Nesta Smith. Miss Clough, an artist pupil of 
Heniot Levy, brought forward a most ambitious program, 
including the E flat piano concerto of Beethoven complete, 
the Schumann “Kreisleriana” and the Liszt sonata. She 
acquitted herself very creditably, showing a keen under- 
standing of the interpretative requirements of these master 
works, with an adequate technical mastery. Miss Smith, a 
young violinist of rare accomplishments, possesses _the 
material to become an artist of no mean ability, 

Kathryn and Esther Kittilsby appeared Saturday, Octo- 
ber 9, in a brilliant two-piano recital which was largely at- 
tended and much applauded. Both have accepted excellent 
positions recently. Hazel Burns Holcomb has been en- 
gaged as director of the Chicago settlements, including the 
Association House, the Northwestern, Howell House and 
various others. Ruth Soulman is now supervisor of mu- 
sic in Herron, Ill., and Mary D. Murphy has accepted a 
poriies as supervisor and teacher of music at Township 

ligh School, Tiskilwa, III. 

Mae Graves ATKINS ReturNs FrRoM New York Success. 

Mae Graves Atkins, prominent soprano and member of 
the faculty of Bush Conservatory, has just returned from 
New York, where she appeared in one of the Globe con- 
certs and also in recital at Frank: LaForge’s studio, On 
October 1 Mrs, Atkins appeared on a program before the 
Arcade Club; on October 4, for the Austin Woman's 
Club, and on October 6 for the Jenny Lind concert at 
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Rockford. This year she will apear in recital at Omaha, 

Neb.; Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; Waterloo, 
Ta.; Marshalltown, Ia.; Elgin, IIL; Streator, Til. ; 
Tulsa, Okla, and Drumwright, Okla. Mrs. Atkins 
has begun her teaching at Bush Conservatory and the 
season opens with a big class of pupils for her. Regard- 
ing her New York concert the New York Globe stated: 

“Mae Graves Atkins sang LaForge’s magnificent “Flan- 

ders Requiem” with a full appreciation of its tender mes- 
sage and a satisfying ability to cope with its unusual 
musical demands.” 


Cutcaco Musica CoLtiece Notes. 


Isabel Crawford, student of Rudolph Reuter, has been 
engaged as principal teacher of piano in Bethel College, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. Lillian G. Healy, student of the 
piano department, has been engaged as instructor in 
piano and harmony in the High School, Campton, Cal. 
Hariet Robertson has been appointed principal teacher of 
pad in the College of Industrial Arts, Denton, Tex. 
lenry Holm has been engaged as soloist at the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Oak Park. 

The concert that was given by the Chicago Musical 
College recently in Ziegfeld Theater was presented by stu- 
dents in the piano, violin and vocal departments. 


Stitt FurtHER ExpaANsIon AT BusH CONSERVATORY. 


One of the outstanding features of musical conditions 
in Chicago is the constant development and expansion in 
the equipment and artistic achievements of Bush Con- 
servatory. The present season has seen a further in- 
crease in the number of buildings occupied by this pro- 
gressive music school. The equipment now includes four 
three-story buildings in addition to the main building, 
which is a six-story structure at the corner of Dearborn 
and Chestnut, and occupies a full half block of space from 
the corner to the Newberry Hotel. 

A unique feature of the Conservatory dormitories is 
the attractive “homey” atmosphere and pleasant social life 
of the institution. Under the guidance of the gracious 
House Hostess, Emmy Ohl, and the Dean of 
Women, Lillian Billings, the dormitories have become a 
delightful students’ club, to which flock girls from all 
parts of the United States. The educational advantages 
of the Conservatory, in addition to the artistic atmosphere 
and ‘earnest student endeavor which is found here, make 
a powerful appeal to the out-of-town and resident students 
at the Conservatory. 

A feature of the social life at the dormitories is the 
Sunday afternoon teas which are held each week. The 
young women residents are then hostesses to their friends, 
and an informal program often lends interest to the 
occasion. 

The spacious parlors and beautiful furnishings of the 
dormitories make a most attractive environment which the 
students are quick to appreciate, and with the ample 
studio space now available, the plant makes an equipment 
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probably not equaled by any of the music schools of 
America. 

Students of the vocal, violin and expression depart- 
ments gave a miscellaneous program Saturday evening, 
October 16, for the faculty and graduate students of the 
Chicago College of Naprapathy at 1618 West Jackson 
Boulevard, 

On Wednesday, October 13, Charles W. Clark con- 
ducted his first vocal interpretation class for this season. 
This class will meet every other week. Jeannette Cox. 


Misha Appelbaum and Wife Take Poison 


Misha Appelbaum, who attained wide notoriety through 
his Humanitarian Cult, in which he claimed to have sunk 
his personal fortune, and who attracted fresh notice last 
season by his impetuous wooing and marriage of a young 
singer, Helen Yorke, after being divorced by his first wife 
on the grounds of ‘mental cruelty, again made the front 
page of all the dailies last Saturday morning. Late Fri- 
day afternoon, October 22, he and his wife both took four 
7% grain bichloride of mercury tablets. Then Mr. Ap- 
pelbaum telephoned for help, stating that the poison had 
been taken by mistake. He is said to have stated later 
that he and his wife were taking a tonic in capsule form 
and that she handed him the four mercury tablets and 
took four herself, mistaking them for the tonic. An anti- 
dote was promptly administered and both were removed 
to the Knickerbocker Hospital, where they still are. On 
Monday the doctors stated that the nature of mercury 
poisoning is such that it would still be several days be 
fore it could be definitely known whether or not they would 
recover. Mrs. Appelbaum appeared to be affected worse 
than her husband. 

After giving up the Humanitarian Cult, Appelbaum 
entered the concert management business under the name 
of The Musical Bureau of America, Inc., and has been 
giving concerts at the Lexington Theater for the last few 
Sunday nights. Last Sunday evening’s concert was given 
notwithstanding his confinement to the hospital. 
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Thelma Given, a “Different” Violinist 


Thelma Given, despite the fact that she has been repeat- 
edly acclaimed by the critics as Auer’s most brilliant girl 
pupil, is becoming sensitive on this point, as Auer “one 
lesson, most brilliant girl pupils” appear to be cropping up 
over the “girl pupil of” stage if half of what the 
of sensational advertising, and Miss Given is a real Auer 
pupil here to stay on her own distinguished merits, which 
Thelma Given has surely gotten 
ver the “girl and pupil of” stage if half of what the 
critics everywhere said of her be true 

According to the critics, few violinists before the public 
today play with the prodigal warmth of temperament and 
technical ability that Thelma Given displays, and by few 
violinists is meant violinists of either sex, irrespective of 
whether they have been announced by their ambitious man 
agers as “the Russian V irtuoso Supreme,” “Greatest Living 
Bohemian Phenomenon,” “Only Girl Violin Prodigy,” etc., 
all of which extravagant appellations may be found in let- 
ters a foot high on many a billboard placed to catch the 
musical unwary. And when they do, the misled ones 
come away from the recital inwardly saying to themselves 
never again,” after patiently sitting through two hours of 
incompetently performed music, waiting for signs of the 
‘supreme virtuosity” to appear. The disappointed concert 
goer asks disgustedly, “Why is a violin recital?” One 
answer to which question is—Thelma Given 

No less an authority than James Gibbons Huneker said: 
‘Thelma Given plays brilliantly. She has plenty of tem- 
perament and she has personality.” Are not these three 
qualifications the cardinal ones for a violinist? What 
more is wanted if, coupled with these splendid attributes, 
rhelma Given has the precious art of making her instru- 
sing gloriously with abundance of tonal color, ex- 
quisite phrasing and intense feeling? 

But it was perhaps Pitts Sanborn in the 
Evening Globe who came nearest to describing Thelma 
Given in a few words. “The gods planted fire in her 
breast, and every tone she draws from her fiddle is warm 
and vital Miss Given played rhapsodically, as poet re- 
ponding to poet ‘i 

Miss Given’s first 
took place at Carnegie 


tober 27 


are manifold. Besides, 


ment 


New York 


season 


New York recital of the 


Hall on Wednesday afternoon, Oc 


Jacobsen Wants American Compositions 


Sascha young American violinist, wants 
more American compositions for the violin. Of recent 
years, Mr, Jacobsen points out, there has been a tremen- 
industry among native composers, but their output 
sadly lacking in dignified violin compositions 
musicians devote their attention to the com- 
piano pieces, with, of course, an 
field of chamber and orchestral 


Jac obsen, the 


dous 
has been 
At best our 
positions of songs and 
occasional essay in the 
music 

“Every young American violinist, 
he has stated, “would like to use more American composi- 
tions on his program, but, alas, we cannot find them. 
During the past summer | made diligent search for new 


myself among them,’ 
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things, without, unfortunately, any success. And if I do 
find American compositions that interest me, I find also 
that, practically without exception, they are unviolinistic. 
I realize that there is a prejudice; many a composer would 
have us believe that these qualities in a composition which 
allow the violinist full scope for technical display are un- 
musical qualities; they would have us believe that all or- 
namentation is bad, just as they would have us think that 
all bravura ornamentation is false writing for the voice. 
It is a statement that has had its rise in the artificial na- 
ture of so many compositions that are ornate and nothing 
else, but at the same time it is an illogical position for the 
composer to take. Ornament in music has its appointed 
place. Would you rule out the meaningful lacework of 
composers like Bach and Mozart? Certainly herein is to 
be found full scope for technically brilliant passages with- 
out loss of musical value, and a lesson to every American 
composer.’ 


Josephine Dowler Resumes Work 


Josephine Dowler, who has just returned from a trans- 
continental tour of Canada, reports that the success-of a 
singer in Canada is assured if he or she is prepared to 
duplicate New York recital programs and not sing “down” 
to the audiences. 

Even in the smaller towns there is the small group, usu- 
ally women, who are dilige ntly studying and reading seri- 
ously and are ready to appreciate the better things of music. 
Many of the towns and cities have had artists of inter- 
national reputation and hence the standard is high and one is 
often surprised at the understanding and appreciation of 
even the operatic numbers of a program. 

Rhyn Jamieson, music critic of Vancouver Province and 
a great believer in the musical future of his particular city, 
has entered into negotiations with Miss Dowler to have her 
back there during the summer season of 1921, Miss Dowler 
has opened her New York studio and will resume her sing- 
ing and teaching activities for the winter months, 


Lillian Croxton on Song Recital 
On Wednesday evening, October 20, Lillian Croxton, color- 
atura soprano, gave a most interesting program in the Strauss 
auditorium of the Educational Alliance building. She is 
the possessor of a delightful voice, brilliant in color, sym- 
pathetic in quality and large in volume. Her ennunciation 
was clean and clear and her interpretation most artistic. 
Several encores were necessary throughout the program, 
which consisted of numbers by Veracini, the Mad Scene 
from “Lucia,” “Elegie” by Massenet, “Ave Maria” by 
Gounod, “Will o’ the Wisp” by Spross, and several others. 
Marino Capelli, flutist, and Maud A. Rieff, accompanist, 
were both an addition to the successful evening. 
Wylie Sings “Values” 
William Wylie, tenor, sang “Nancy’s Answer,” Briers, at 
a concert given recently at Carnegie, Pa., and for an eén- 
core used Vanderpool’s “Values.” Both numbers, which are 
published by M. Witmark & Sons, were well received. 
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Peterson Sings at Aeolian 
Dedication Exercises 


The following artists appeared at the dedication exercises 
of the Aeolian Company in Meriden, Conn., on Wed nesday 
evening, September 29: May Peterson, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Charles Hart, tenor; Elliot 
Shaw, baritone; Wilfred Glenn, bass; Oscar S. Adler, viol- 
inist, with Edward Falck, musical director of the Aeolian 
Recording Studio, at the piano. The program was a popular 
one, consisting as it did of such songs as “Sunrise and You,” 
Penn, and “Tommy Lad,” Margetson, sung by Mr. Hart; 
“Loch Lomond,” Old Scotch, and “Smilin’ Through,” Penn, 
rendered by Mr. Shaw; “Comin’ Through the Rye,” old 
Scotch, Miss Peterson, whose encores were “Cuckoo Clock,” 
“Little Irish Girl,” “Annie Laurie,” “Dawn,” “I’m Wearin’ 
Awa’,” “Armourer’s Song,” De Koven, and “On the Road 
to Mandalay,” Speaks, by Mr. Glenn; “Traumerei,” Schu- 
mann, by Mr. Adler; “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny,” 
Bland, sung by Miss Peterson with Messrs. Hart, Shaw 
and Glenn. 


Warwick and Grandland in Joint Recital 

On Tuesday evening. October 19, Alice Warwick, colora- 
tura soprano, and Florence M. Grandland, pianist, gave a 
most interesting program at Mount Freedom, N. Y. Miss 
Warwick is the possessor of a delightful coloratura voice, 
brilliant in color and sympathetic in quality. Her renditions 
were artistic and her enunciation clear and distinct. Her 
selections were “Romeo et Juliette” waltz, Gounod; a pas- 
toral from the opera “Rosalinda,” Veracini, and a group of 
Old English and Scotch songs. Several encores were neces- 
sary. 
Miss Grandland displayed a big tone and she ate 
interpreted the rondo capriccioso, Mendelssohn, and “Ca- 
price Espagnol,” Moszkowski, in which she showed excel- 
lent technic; and difficult passages were handled in a most 
graceful manner. Encores were also demanded. 

The entire program was thoroughly enjoyed by the large 
audience. Both artists have been re-engaged for another 
concert immediately after the holidays. 


Helen Teschner-Tas Does Serious Work 


There are so many new young violinists springing up on 
all sides, rushing by hundreds on to the concert platform, 
performing once or twice and then gradually disappearing 
from the public eye, that one is very apt to forget those 
musicians who have acquired the necessary poise, stability 
and authority. Among these latter the women do not 
often receive, and sometimes do not deserve, of course, the 
attention centered on those new figures who are offered 
to an expectant public “every Auer on the Auer” (Mr. 
Huneker’s, is it not?) as “the most phenomenal, the most,” 
etc. One of these artists, and happily for the sex, one 
of these women artists who have poised, serious, and 
dignified musicianship to offer, is Helen Teschner-Tas. A 
slim littke woman, athletic and energetic, she runs her 
household, watches her children and still manages to prac- 
tice many hours a day. One firfls in her a broadly devel- 
oped personality which tells strongly in her playing. Her 
thorough schooling, experience and natural taste make 
eccentricity impossible; individuality inevitable. Of the 
concertos, she loves best to play the classics: the Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms works, and outside and above these 
instrument. A very 
gay sense of humor and a wide outlook upon life allow 
her versatility of expression. It is undoubtedly true that 
had Mrs. Tas immediately continued her career begun 
abroad under the most auspicious circumstances, her name 
would be among the most famous. Fortunately she has 
decided to “come back” and to continue, with a wider 
vision, her artistic successes. 


Clara Novello Davies Entertains 

On Sunday, October 17, Clara Novello Davies entertained 
about 150 people at a reception given in honor of Antonia 
Sawyer and the London String Quartet. During the after- 
noon, Amy Neill, the young violinist who made a favorable 
impression at her recent Aeolian Hall recital, was heard in 
several numbers, much to the delight of her listeners. On 
all sides one heard compliments for the young artist. Among 
those present were Cyril Scott, Daniel Mayer, Edwin 
Franko Goldman, Sam Franko, Victoria Boshko, Philip 
Gordon, Mana- Zucca, Percival Munger, Percy Grainger, etc. 
This reception was the first of a series that Mme. Davies 
will hold during the winter. Last season her entertainments 
attracted the smart set of New York. 


Fifteen Free Scholarships at Malkin School 


Manfred Malkin, founder and director of the Malkin 
Music School, announces that his faculty will collaborate 
with him in giving fifteen free scholarships to students of 
piano, violin and singing. Qualification for such free tuition 
is the possession of ability and no means. Both director 
and teachers give their time without financial consideration, 
which bespeaks eloquently the spirit of co-operation in the 
Malkin Music School. The chorus which has been formed 
meets regularly on Thursday evenings at the school; it will 
take part in a grand concert at Carnegie Hall with well 
known artists, and singers will be welcomed at all re- 
hearsals. 


Alma Simpson Under Vice Regal Patronage 


Alma Simpson, the American soprano who commenced 
her season in Canada with a most successful appearance 
at His Majesty’s Theater in Montreal on October 17, under 
the auspices of the School for Crippled Children, was 
scheduled also to present her recital of songs at the Russell 
Theater at Ottawa on October 20. Miss Simpson’s recital 
in this city marks the first concert of the winter and the 
opening social function of this character at the Canadian 
capital, Their Excellencies the Duke and Duchess of 
Devonshire granted their patronage to Miss Simpson and 
the recital was also to be given under the auspices of the 
Ladies’ Morning Music Club, 


Grainger at Biltmore Series 


Among the artists who will appear at the Biltmore musi- 
cales is Percy Grainger, the Australiati pianist. He will be 
heard on Friday, November 19. 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 








October 13 the Southland Singers, Emma A. Dambmann, 
president, held a very interesting and enjoyable “Home- 
coming Meeting” at Hotel Plaza. These officers for the 
season were elected: President, Emma A, Dambmann; 
vice-president, Mrs, Isaac D. Demarest; secretary, Mrs. 
Granville G. Yeaton; assistant secretary, Anna E. West- 
meyer; treasurer, Mrs. Herman C. Zaun; librarian, Mabel 
Besthoff; recording secretary, Mrs. L. A. Chamberlain; 
assisting officers, Mr. and Mrs. »Harold J. Mitchell; 
accompanist, Willard Sektberg. Fourteen new members 
were enrolled. Plans for the coming season were discussed, 
and the following affairs were announced to take place at 
the Hotel Plaza: choral rehearsal, weekly, Wednesday eve- 
nings; afternoon musicale, November 20; afternoon card 
party, December 18; afternoon versatile concert by the ac- 
tive members, January 15, 1921; masquerade ball and enter- 
tainment, February 1, 1921; grand concert and dance, April 
5, 1921; annual luncheon, Hotel Astor, April 23, 1921. A 
social feature of the season will be the masquerade ball 
with prize for best character masque, and for most comical 
masque. Costume and mask required for admission to 
floor. 

At the close of this meeting a musical and dramatic pro- 
gram was rendered. Susan Van Atta, who possesses an 
unusually beautiful contralto voice, sang a lullaby with 
much pathos. Little Aida Amand, in fascinating manner, 
recited a few humorous recitations and impersonations. 
Francis Albert Wade earned much applause with his sym- 
pathetic baritone voice, singing French and English songs. 
Wilard Sektberg, organist of the Memorial Church of 
Dover, N. J., was the accompanist. Refreshments were 
served and a hapy evening was enjoyed by all present. 

Kress AT Wortp BrotHerHoop CONGRESS. 


“Our Song of Songs” was part of the program at the 
World Brotherhood Congress. It was sung October 11 by 
Beulah H. Dunwoody, contralto soloist of the First Congre- 
gational Church, Washington, D. C., where the Congress 
held its sessions. S. Walter Krebs, the composer of words 
and music, a pianist, designer and writer, delegate to the 
World Brotherhood Congress, was at the piano, It was 
well received, many of the delegates from thirty different 
countries inquiring about it and taking copies with them. 

October 12 Edwin Markham read some of his lovely and 
virile poems to the Congress. 

SHAW IN “OperA INTERPRETATIONS.” 

A series of “Opera Interpretations,” by Clement Burbank 
Shaw, will be presented at the Madison Avenue Club, 222 
Madison Avenue, New York, on six successive Saturday 
evenings, beginning October 23. The series consists of 
“Aida,” “La Gioconda,” “La Tosca,” “Mignon,” “Thais,” 
and “Monna Vanna.” Dr. Shaw will be assisted by Mela- 
nie Klamp, pianist, and also by vocal artists, including the 
Handel Vocal Society. j 

These lecture recitals are widely known and appreciated, 
having been given before leading clubs and schools. They 
portray the story, spirit and tragedy of each work, while all 
of its important music will be played, and the principal arias 
sung. 

CorTINAPHONE PIANO MetTHopD DEMONSTRATED. 

The first public presentation of the Cortinaphone Piano 
Method at Wanamaker auditorium, October 13, was heard 
with interest by a good sized audience. The method is 
the result of five years of experimentation by M. Emi- 
liano Renaud, the French concert pianist and teacher. 
Briefly, it is a new and scientific method of learning to 
play the piano through the assistance of phonograph rec- 
ords. Marie Smith, twelve years old, took the part of the 
pupil and the phonograph represented the instructor. A 
brief exposition of the functions of the phonograph with 
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the intelligent playing of little Miss Smith, showed this 
method in good light. 

Mr. Renaud played a program of modern works, end- 
ing with three little pieces of his own of pleasing contents. 
Exceedingly brilliant playing of the Mendelssohn-Liszt 
fantasia on “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and the 
poetic performance of a Schumann nocturne proved his 
fine pianism. Paderewski personally endorsed this method 
in a letter written just two years ago. 

Harvarp AND Heatue-Grecory REcItAL. 


Sue Harvard, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and Heathe-Gregory, bass-baritone (formerly con- 
nected with the Metropolitan) gave a joint recital at 
Plattsburg, N. Y., October 19. Other dates are pending, 
including New York, Boston and private musicales. 

Mr. Heathe-Gregory is again coaching with Jerome 
Hayes, who did such fine work with his voice when he 
was a very young artist. This is Heathe-Gregory’s first 
public appearance since leaving war service with the 
British Army. 

GEHRKEN Conpucts GrirG Society. 

The Grieg Society announces its first season’s activities 
in progress Thursday evenings, in the Parish Hall of St. 
Luke’s. Church, Clinton avenue, between Fulton street and 
Atlantic avenue, Brooklyn. A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to men and women with good voices for affiliation 
and study. Mildred L. Greenwald, of 267 Park place, 
Brooklyn, is secretary. The other officers of the Grieg 
Society are: Walter H. Mills, president; Mrs. George 
D. Hamlin, first vice president; J. V. W. Bergen, second 
vice-president, and Mrs. M. E. Kinloch, treasurer. 

Kriens SyMpHony CLusp ANNOUNCEMENT, 


The Musicat Courter has received the following an- 
nouncement which is of general interest to players of 
orchestral instruments: 

I take pleasure in announcing to you the opening of the ninth 
season of the Kriens Symphony Club, which as you know is the 
first American Orchestral School. 

We are receiving many indorsements from noted 
Stransky of the Philharmonic; Mr. Heifetz, Victor 
many other noted people have become patrons. , 

We offer the only opportunity for an American composer to have 
a manuscript tried out. Young instrumentalists and vocalists have 
with us the only opportunity to rehearse solos with full orchestral 
accompaniment, With great pride I am pointing to several dozen 
young provers who have graduated from my first school and are 
now holding positions as players in prominent American orchestras. 

Most sincerely, 
(Signed) Curistiaan Kriens, 


Becker Lectures on Bacu. 

Wednesday, October 20, Gustave L. Becker presented 
an outline of a course of lectures to be given on subse- 
quent Wednesdays from eleven to twelve, at the head- 
quarters of the American Progressive Piano School, 110- 
111 Carnegie Hall. A number of piano students, teachers 
and amateurs gave enthusiastic attention. The lectures, 
although they will in a general way deal with musical art 
principles, from the standpoint of creation, interpretation 
and appreciation, will for a while hold J. S. Bach as a 
central figure. Mr. Becker will illustrate his lectures 
at the piano, and a limited number of interested guests 
will be invited. 

Hoyt Sisters’ ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Grace Hoyt, violinist, who coaches songs with dramatic 
action, and Frances Millet Hoyt, who teaches piano and 
voice, coaches and plays accompaniments, have issued 
cards announcing their new studio, 29 Charlton street, 
Greenwich Village. 

SpectaL Musica SErvIces. 

Summerfield M. E. Church, Port Chester, N. Y., will 
institute a series of evening musical services, beginning 
October 31, with eminent instrumental and vocal soloists. 
Those already engaged by C. B. Elmer, chairman of the 
music committee, are Hans Kronold, cellist; Hargld Land, 
baritone; Ruth Kemper, violinist, and Louise Hubbard, 
soprano, all of whom are eminent in the musical profes- 
sion. A vested chorus choir and violin players will form 
additional attraction at these evening services, which will 
be under the direction of F. W. Riesberg. 


people. Mr 
lerbert, and 





Moiseiwitsch Plays in San Francisco 


Benno Moiseiwitsch, the pianist, who made his first 
American tour last season, recently returned from Australia. 
Last week he played for the first time in San Francisco, 
scoring one of the most brilliant successes in the concert 
annals of that city. He is accompanied on his present 
tour by his wife, who is known professionally as Daisy 
Kennedy, a noted Australian violinist. Miss Kennedy will 
be heard in New York next month. 





Current New York 
Musical Attractions 





“Century Promenade” (Promenade at 8.30; Midnight 
Rounders at 11.20), Century Roof. 

“Broadway Brevities” (revue), Winter Garden. 

“Good Times” (extravaganza), Hippodrome. 

“Greenwich Village Follies” (revue), Shubert Theater. 

“Hitchy Koo” (revue), New Amsterdam. 


* “Honey-Dew” (play with music), Casino. 


“Irene” (musical comedy), Vanderbilt Theater. 

“Jim Jam Jems” (musical comedy), Cort Theater. 

“Kissing Time” (musical comedy), Lyric Theater. 

“Lady of the Lamp” (play, with incidental music), Re- 
public Theater. 

“Little Miss Charity” (musical comedy), Belmont The- 
ater. 

“Mary” (musical comedy), Knickerbocker. 

“Mecca” (great spectacle), Century Theater. 

“Night Boat” (musical comedy), Liberty Theater. 

“Pitter Patter” (musical version of “Caught in the 
Rain”), Longacre Theater. 

“Spanish Love” (play, with incidental music), Maxine 
Elliott Theater. 

“Tickle Me” (musical revue), Selwyn Theater. 

“Tip-Top” (Fred Stone’s show), Globe Theater. 

“Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic” (11.30 p. m.), New Amster- 
dam Roof. 
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Municipal Opera 
Society 


has the honor of inviting 
you to join the great body 
of members of this newly 
formed Society. 


Its aims and objects have 





been endorsed by most 

eminent people such as 

Artur Bodanzky, Rosa 

Arturo Papalardo. Founder > , : a 
end Conductor of the Raisa, Bonci, De Luca, 


Society Margaret Woodrow Wil- 


son, Alicia Du Pont, P. J. Bonwit, Leonard Lie&b- 
ling, Hon. F. La Guardia and many others. 
Operatic Monthly Musicales are to be given in 
New York City every year under the auspices of 
the Society, whose work is intended to promote 
and achieve adequate operatic and orchestral per 
formances in every large city of the Union par 
tially supported by municipal aid. 


It is due to “all musicians and music lovers,” as 
Mr. Bodanzky.says, “to support such a scheme.” 
Artist members will be given first opportunity, if 
eligible, to perform for the Society on salary 
basis. 


Further particulars will be gladly given upon re- 
quest. 


Cut Out and Mail, and Join the Society Now 
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JOSEPH REGNBEAS, 
vocal instructor, whose pupils fill 
positions in the world, including and light 
opera, oratorio, concert, recital, social musicales, etc. “By 
your fruits we shall know them,” and this teacher is known 
by a splendid list of vocal celebrities emanating from his 
ae hool 


The eminent important 


vocal graud 


OO 


UAL LLL LLL 


SOPRANOS IN 
HARMONY. 


The accompanying snap- 
shot was taken near the 
Catskill Mountain home 
of Galli-Curci, who is 
herewith shown enter- 
taining some friends at 
a picnic in the woods. 
The famous coloratura 
queen is in the center and 
seated next to her, hat- 
less, is Estelle Liebling, 
lyric soprano, The two 
artists did much singing 
together informally last 
summer, 


‘TWO 


JOSEPH MARTEL. 
{mong the prominent French-American singers, Joseph 
Vartel, baritone, has established himself as a prime favorite. 
Born at Webster, Mass., of French parentage, Mr. Martel 
received his entire education in America. Although Mr. 
Martel has sung in all parta of the United States and 
Canada, he is especially well known and liked in the New 
England States and Canada. The singer is also a popular 
Victor artist, his French-Canadian songs and “Le Drapeau 
de Carillon” in particular enjoying wide favor. Recently 
Mr. Martel appeared as soloist with the Schubert Oratorio 
Society of Newark, N. J., with the Worcester (Mass.) 
Phitharmonic Choral Society and the Worcester Symphony 
Orchestra, 


HPNVPUAUHNY 


MN 


MR. AND MRS. JAMES PRICE, 


who recently held a joint recital in Winston, N. C., fol- 
lowed by another in Greensboro, N. C., both of which 


were very successful, 


Mrs. Price, known on the concert 


stage as Esterre Waterman, is a contralto with a lovely 


quality 


voice. They sang a number of operatic arias, 


both solos and duets, and then Mrs. Price gave a group 
of more popular songs, opening with “Consecration” by 


Manney, followed by “Ma Little Sunflower,” 
pool, and “Homing,” 


Vander- 


Del Riego. The Vanderpool num- 


ber was so successful that she was obliged to repeat it. 


(Photos by Campbell Studios.) 


MARGOT DE BLANCK, 
The young Cuban pianist, who has arrived in this 
country and will be heard in a recital at the Princess 
Theater on the afternoon of October 81. She is re- 
lated to the Ouban President-General, Mario G. 
Menocal, whose family takes great interest in the 
career of the young artist. Her program will include 
among other numbers, the Beethoven sonata, op. 27, 
No. 1, a work by her father, H. De Blanck, entitled 
“Danza De Las Brujas,” and “Danza Cubana,” by 
Ignacio Cervantes, 
WITH REINALD WERRENRATH AND 
CAMERA IN EUROPE. 
Reinald Werrenrath kept his camera busy while con- 
certizing in Europe this summer and occasionally had 
it turned on him. After his two June recitals in 
London, England, he visited many places of interest, 
among them (1) the Henry VIII sunken gardens at 
Hampton Courts Palace, and later, after singing for 


HIS 


.the Secretary of the American Embassy in Paris, he 


toured through the northern part of France and 
visited the now fast rebuilding battlefronts. He is 
seen here (2) on the steps of the Cathedral at Veaur 
with Lambert Murphy and Miss Wood, (3) The first 
thing the Frenchman manages to provide for, a home 
for his bottle of wine—typical of the many shops that 
are springing up like mushrooms amid devastation, 
(4) Shows Mr. Werrenrath and Peggy Wood at the 
entrance of the quarry at Goeuvres, which was for- 
merly First Division headquarters. In the foreground 
the cross marks a grave. (5) Mr. Werrenrath and 
Alexander Woollcott, dramatic, critic of the New 
York Times, in a ruined house in Veaux. (6) The 
famous Belleau Woods Cemetery adjoining the great 
Belleau Wood battlefield. (7) The graves of Joyce 
Kilmer and Oliver Ames, Jr. (son of Winthrop Ames). 
(8) On Flanders fields with Peggy Wood and Mr. 
Woollcott. (9) The mammoth wonder—the Chateau 
of Pierrefonds, still intact though one of the turrets 
was, pierced by a huge shell dropped by a German 
bombing plane. The explosive penetrated the roof 
and imbedded itself in the floor of the chateau, to re- 
main a silent protest, a “Dud.” (10) A house divided 
against itself, because of a German shell, on a street 
in Noissons, 
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MARCIA VAN DRESSER 
On the Thames, at Henley, England. 
Mme. Van Dresser now has returned 
to America to fill her many engage- 
ments here, the first of which will be 
at Peabody Institute, Baltimore, nevt 
month, 





MERLE ALCOCK, 
Contralto, who began her season with an appearance at 
the Worcester Festival singing Franck’s “The Beati- 
tudes” on October 7. October 10 there was a joint re- 
cital with Lambert Murphy at Woonsocket, R. J., after 
which Miss Alcock went to Texas for a three weeks’ 
tour. This season's bookings include appearances with 
many of the leading musical societies in the Hast and 
Chicago. 


TESTIMONIAL BANQUET GIVEN IN HONOR OF 
EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 
At the Hotel Plaza on October 10, following the very 
successful concert held at Carnegie Hall by the Goldman 
Concert Band, at which the soloists were Alice Gentle, 
mezzo-soprano, and Hrnest Williams, cornetist. Upon 
this occasion Mr, Goldman was presented with the flag 
of the City of New York as a token of the city adminis- 
tration’s recognition and appreciation of Mr. Goldman's 
services in the interest of municipal music. The pres- 
entation speech was made by Corporation Counsel John 
O’Brien, in the absence of the Mayor, prevented on ac- 
coynt of business from being present at the concert. 
His Honor John F. Hylan was, however, able to attend 
the dinner and the insert shows him personally ‘con- 
gratulating Mr. Goldman in the presence of, from left. to g : oe F po: 
right, Conrad Ecshenberg, of the New York Police Band, . SCHUMANN-HEINK AT ELLIS ISLAND, 
Judge William Burr, Judge Levy and Corporation Coun- JOSEPH WALDRUM, The accompanying picture was taken just before the diva’s recent concert 
sel O'Brien. The flag received by Mr. Goldman may Violinist, who gave a successful reci- at Ellis Island, where she sang before a large audience composed of immi 
also be seen in the picture. (Large photo by Drucker & tal on Sunday afternoon, October 10, grants. Her magnetic personality and appealing voice found immediate 
Co. Small photo © by Underwood & Underwood.) at Aeolian Hall. response, Katherine Hoffman, her accompanist, stands to her right. 
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Music and Golf in Mozart Society 


The various activities of this, the twelfth season of the 
New York Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble McConnell, founder 
are to be enlarged this season to include a 
Golf Circle. “Golf keeps me fit,” says the ever-youthful 
Mrs. McConnell, and a glance at the accompanying picture 
proves this, “I don’t know your age, madam,” said the dead 
President Arthur, “but you don’t look it!” A hundred 
ladies will comprise this Golf Circle, all members of the 
Mozart, with tournaments at 5c arsdale Golf and Country 
Club, of which the president is a member, and the winner 
will retain a handsome cup until it is captured by another, 
lhe first tournament occurs this fall. 

The monthly Saturday musicales will take place from 
cleven to one, followed by (novelty this season) a buffet 
luncheon, from one to two thirty, and this in turn by danc- 
ing. At the first musicale, November 6, the soloists will be 
Leta May, soprano; Edward Lankow, bass, and Rudolf 
Bochko, violinist. Rehearsals of the Choral (under Con- 
ductor Richard T. Percy) will occur regularly on Satur- 
days; many excellent singers of established reputation make 
up this Choral, and others have joined this season, The 
president will, as usual, give a “debut party” to the daughter 
of a member, Evelyn Estabrook—daughter of the chairman 
of the committee of arrangements, being chosen this year; 
the date is December 28, The auxiliary board card parties, 
for men and women members, has Mrs. E. Bassford 
Schmalholz as chairman; she will have charge of all simi- 
lar parties, both private and official. The annual dinner 
dance is set for April 6, and is limited to 500. Orlando will 
furnish dance music, as usual 

It is pointed out that although the members enjoy many 
more privileges, the annual dues have not been incre ased 
This is entirely due to the wise management of the presi 
dent 
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schedule of events, everything 
Astor, season 1920-21: Concerts, 
14, 1920, and March 15 and 
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19, 1921. Musicales, north and east ballrooms, Saturday 
afternoons, November 6, December 4, January 8, February 
5, March 5 and April 2. White and gold breakfast grand 
ballroom, Saturday, May 7. East Side Clinic Charity Ball, 
grand ballroom, Tuesday evening, January 25. 

The list of officers is as follows: Mrs. Noble McConnell, 
president; Mrs. F, MacDonald Sinclair, honorary vice- 
president; Mrs, Benjamin Adriance, honorary active vice- 
president; Mrs. Clarence Burns, first vice-president; Mrs. 
E. Bassford Schmalholz, second vice-president; Mrs. John 
Thomas Taylor, third vice-president ; Mrs. Samuel Gardner 
Estabrook, fourth vice-president; Mrs. Jose ‘ph J. Root, Jr., 
secretary ; Mrs. Frederic Cushing Stevens, treasurer. Board 
of Governors—Mrs, Willis J. Blackwell, Mrs. Cary F. 
Simmons, Mrs, Walter W. Griffith, Mrs. Henry W. Mc- 
Candless, Mrs. Edgar O. Challenger, Mrs. E. O. A. Glok- 
ner, Mrs. William M. Haradon, Mrs. William H. McGee, 
Mrs. Lincoln S. Rogers, Mrs. Owen J. McWilliams, Mrs. 
Thomas W. Bentley, Mrs. Emma F, Seaman, Mrs. Frank 
G. Cochran, Mrs. Robert H. Davis, Mrs. Richard A. Cor- 
roon, Mrs. Paul C. Wooster, Mrs. Lionel VanPraagh, Mrs. 
Ethel Grace Folk, Mrs. Philip C. Boerum, Mrs. Frank H. 
Edmunds, Mrs. Carrie Hession, Mrs. William M. Ballin, 
Mrs. Edwin Bliss Shays, Mrs. Frank A. Peteler. Honorary 
Members of the Board of Governors—May Irene Mettler, 
Mrs. John Francis Yawger, Mrs. D. Paul Buckley, Mrs. 
John A. Storey. Mozart Dinner Dance—Mrs. William 
Maynard Haradon, chairman. 


Paulist Choristers and K. of C. 
Band Join Forces 


The Paulist Choristers, Father Finn, conductor, and the 
Knights of Columbus Concert Band, Paul Clifford, con- 
ductor, have joined forces, co-operating with the campaign 
for classic music among the people, being organized to 
take place in the form of music festivals and concerts for 
the people in Madison Square Garden. In addition to 
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MRS. NOBLE McCONNELL, 
Founder and president of the Mozart Society. 


three symphony concerts already announced to take place 
Sunday evening, October 31, November 7 and November 
28, Nahan Franko conducting, with Florence Macbeth and 
José Mardones as soloists for Sunday evening, October 
31, the Paulist Choristers and the Knights of Columbus 
Band will appear in two special concerts, Sunday after- 
noon, November 28, and in a Christmas music festival, 
Saturday afternoon, December 18. Another soloist, to be 
announced shortly, ‘will be added to the opening program 
Sunday, October 31. 


New Vocal Society Formed 


About two weeks ago a number of singers met at 113 
East Thirty-fourth street to form a vocal society for 
mixed voices, one that will appeal to singers who would 
like to join an organization of high ideals, with advan- 
tages to its members that few other societies ‘afford. With 
this end in view the Handel Vocal Society was formed and 
officers duly elected. It will be conducted by Dr. Clement 
B. Shaw, who was the founder and conductor of the 
Handel Vocal Society of Chicago for more than nine 
years with great success. 

Dr. Shaw will give instructions on the general principles 
of style, breathing, enunciation and tone production at 
each rehearsal, thus bringing out the best qualities and re- 
sults possible. Membership is open to all singers who are 
interested. Further information can be had by attending 
the rehearsals on Monday evenings at the above address 
or by writing to Dr. Shaw. 


Helen Jeffrey to Make Baltimore Debut 


Baltimore has been added to the list of cities which will 
hear Helen Jeffrey, the American violinist, for the first 
time the coming season. Miss Jeffrey will be soloist with 
the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra at the Lyric Theater 
on Sunday afternoon, December 12. Her Boston debut 
occurs December 9 in a recital to be given in Jordan Hall. 


London String Quartet to Tour 


Antonia Sawyer has had so many requests for a modern 
program by the London String Quartet that she has engaged 
Acolian Hall for November 6. Immediately after this con- 
cert the quartet will leave for a transcontinental tour, play- 
ing in Chicago, Cleveland and other Western cities. It will 
play in Sacramento and San Francisco, from where it sails 
for a December tour in Hawaii, and while there will play 
with the Philharmonic Society in Honolulu. 


Schang-Sterz Wedding 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Sterz announce the marriage of 
their daughter Emily to Frederick Christian Schang, Jr. 
The wedding took place in New York on September 28. 
Mr. Schang is connected with the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau. 








CARLO GALEFFI 


FOR CONCERTS OR RECITALS. 


Famous 
Baritone 


Address: Chicago Opera Association, Inc., or Mr. Galeffi, personally, at Congress Hotel, Chicago 





ROSA PONSELL 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AND RECITALS 


© Mishkin 


Sole Management, William Thorner, 209 West 79th St., New York 


SOPRANO 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


Booked through 
NATIONAL CONCERTS, INC 
1451 Broadway - New Yor 





RUDOLPH 


=A merican Viohns———— 


POLK 


Playing in America 
all of next Season. 


Management: M. H. HANSON 
437 Filth Avenue New York 
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OPENS SEATTLE SEASON 
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Minneapolis Symphony Attracts Large Audience — Cornish 
School News—Notes 


Seattle, Wash., October 4, 1920.—The formal opening 
of the musical season in Seattle was marked with the 
beginning of the activities of the Ladies’ Musical Club, 
around which musical Seattle has grown and developed. 
In past years, this occasion has usually been marked by 
an invitation concert given by the prominent members of 
the club, but an innovation was inaugurated this year, the 
opening event being given by the Scotti Grand Opera 
Company, presenting “La Tosca,” a double bill of 
“L’Oracolo” and “Pagliacci,” and “La Boheme.” The 
organization is too well known to need comment beyond 
the fact that all of the singers accompanying Mr, Scotti 
were in excellent form and gave splendid performances 
of the different rdles. - ? 

Owing to the fact that Seattle does not provide a suit- 
able ‘place for grand opera, either in stage or seating 
capacity, the financial risk was a great one and it was 
a matter of consolation that even at the prices charged, 
the houses were more than sold for each performance, 
which enabled the Ladies’ Musical Club at least to break 
even in the undertaking. 

Minneapotis SyMpHony Arrracts Larce AUDIENCE 

Just at the time when Seattle is fanning a fire of 
symphony support, and not being quite sure whether the 
fire is going to blaze or is going out, most excellent fuel 
was added to local enthusiasm through the appearance of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra under Emil Ober- 
hoffer, with Florence Macbeth as soloist. This excellent 
orchestra gave Seattle its first hearing of a Rachmaninoff 
symphony, to the delight of the initiated and to the be- 
wildering wonderment of the laymen. Other numbers on 


the program included a Tschaikowsky suite and the ever 
popular “Tannhauser” overture. Miss Macbeth sang the 
usual coloratura arias efectively. 

The concert was given in the Arena with its seating 
capacity of five thousand, and it was practically filled. 
It has been a question in the minds of those interested 
in the local symphony as to why the Minneapolis Symphony 
should draw five thousand people, when it is with difficulty 
that twenty per cent. of this can be drawn out for the 
local organization. Even granting that there was a great 
difference in the performances of the organizations, the 
lay element is not sufficiently discriminating in the higher 
forms of music to make a choice from this standpoint. 
There is, of course, the element of the proverbial prophet 
in his own town which may enter into the matter, but 
beyond this, one is almost obliged to believe the music 
in America is still of greater social than musical value 
to the average concertgoer. 

CornisH ScHoo. News 


The most interesting event musically in the past two 
weeks has been the series of tryouts for many scholarships 
which have been given by the Cornish School and by 
several individual teachers. While in all the contests 
there was the usual quota of young people who try for 
scholarships just to see whether they could win one, the 
different trials in all departments brought out much new 
talent and the gifts of the scholarships will enable several 
young people to study, that would otherwise be deprived 
of the opportunity. The results of the contests in the 
Cornish School which included many scholarships in all 
departments, have not been announced, since the com- 
mittees have not as yet been enabled to decide between 
several talents of equal worth. 

Pierre McNeely, who gave two piano scholarships—one 
for a boy and one for a girl—awarded the girl's scholar- 
ship to Nina Elliot of Seattle, and the boy’s to Russell 
Kohne, of Everett. 

Kirk Towns, who offered a scholarship for a man and 


a woman, chose as winners Robert Edmonds, a young man 
of very promising vocal attainments, and Dorothy Dial, 
who was easily a winner among the women contestants. 
It was interesting to note, however, that Miss Harmon, 
who was a second choice, so pleased Harry Krinke, promi- 
nent pianist of the city, who was one of the judges, that 
he volunteered to give her a scholarship with Mr. Towns 
at his own expense. Mr. Towns, who has opened a down- 
town studio in Seattle, has a very full schedule for the 


coming season, and will, in addition to his busy teaching 
time, give several recitals during the season himself. In 
his year with the Cornish School in Seattle, Mr. Towns 


became very well and favorably known and has established 
himself among the successful voive teachers of the city. 
Helen Wright, who has recently joined the faculty of 
the Cornish School, and who is known in New York as 
one of the exponents of the late Teresa Carrefio, with 
whom she was a pupil for many years, recently played an 


interesting program as the opening recital of the Ladies’ 
Musical Club of Bellingham. 

Loris Gratke, violinist and artist-pupil of Kneisel, who 
last season won the four years’ scholarship in the Institute 
of Musical Art, appeared on the evening of September 
23 in recital at the Cornish School before a very large 
audience which was present as guests of the Cornish 


School Symphony Orchestra, Miss Gratke is only four 
teen and played an exacting program with much technical 
finish and a great deal of musical insight for one of that 


age. She returned to New York to resume her studies 
the following week. 

Jacques Jou Jerville, who heads the voice department of 
the Cornish School, will open the series of artist recitals of 
the institution. Jou Jerville has been heard informally at 


several Sunday evening receptions which the school is giv 

ing, and has already become a great favorite with the local 

music lovers. He has had a great deal of operatic experi 

ence and had a successful season with the Boston Opera 
(Continued on page 55.) 
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ARMSTRONG. FRANCIS J. 
Violinist; Recitals; Instruction 
Cornish School, Seattle 





BRECK, LOUISE C. 
Normal Courses for piano teachers 
The McKelvey, Seattle 





OLMAN, EDNA 
C Special Courses for children 
Piano; Ear Training 
People’s Bank Bldg., Seattle 





CORNISH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, INC. 
ey & Arts oe aes 

N . Cornish, ector 

Affiliated with the David Mannes School) 

Seattle 


| un Baha CONCERT BUREAU— 
Western Management : 
Concert Artists and High Class Musical 
Attractions 

654 Everett St., Portland, Ore. 





—_— 
LEN, IRVING M. 
Dean of the College of Fine Arts 
‘University of Washington, Seattle 





GOODNOUGH, MORDAUNT A. 
Piano and Voice, Artist-Accompanist 
680 East Washington St., Portland, Ore. 


ANTNER, CLIFFORD W. 





Voice 
Representing Edmund J. Myer 
ro « Spring St., Seattle 





[)Vesr ORT Euaaane, MME. 
Concert Violinist 
Chickering Hall, Seattle 





KIRCHNER, GEORGE 
Violoncellist—Soloist Seattle Sym- 





phony Cornish School, Seattle 


KRINKE, HARRY 
Advanced Instruction of Piano 
Suite 506, The McKelvey Seattle, Wash. 





cNEELY, PAUL PIERRE 
Concert Pianist, Instruction 
206 The McKelvey, Seattle, Wash. 





MOWREY, DENT 
Pianist-Composer 
501-2-3 Eilers Bidg., Portland, Ore. 





ISEGARI, SILVIO 
Piano; Concerts 
Fine Arts Building, Seattle 
ROLLO, ALFRED 


Voice 
People’s Bank Bldg., Seattle 








RYAN, T. H. J.—Basso-Cantante 
ORR, FLORENCE—Mezzo-Soprano 
Teachers of Singing; Concerts 





Chickering Hall, Seattle 


GENSENIG, GRACE 
Musical Courner Correspondent 
1519 Jetterson St., Boise, Idaho 


SPARGUR, JOHN 
Director Seattle Symphony Orchestra 
People’s Bank Hidg., Seattle 


HOMAS, EMILY L. 
Teacher of Piano; Concert \rtist 
People’s Bank Bidg., Seattle 


TOWNS, KIRK 

Baritone 
Cornish School, Canadian Club 
Seattle New York 














\VAN OGLE, LOUISE 

Lectures on Modern Russian 
Music and the Modern Opera 

1108 Broadway, Seattle i 


ELLS, BOYD 
Special Representative of Musical 
Courier 
Cornish School, Seattle 
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ALCHIN, CAROLYN A. 
Present Address: 
Hotel Carlton, Portland, Ore. 





ANDERSON, EDNA D. 

stares Courier Correspondent for 
San Diego 
Raton vist Loma Ave., Coronado, Cal. 
Phone Coronado 515W 





ARRILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE 
a3ts Jackson St., 
San Francisco 





BECKER. MR. and MRS. THILO 
Piano, V 
431 So. Alvarado St., Los Angeles 





BEHYMER, L. E. 
Moses of Distinguished Artists 
705 A torium Bidg., Los Angeles 





BEVANI, ALEXANDER 
Teacher of 
403 Kohler & Chase Bidg., San Francisco 





ee ag DOMENICO 
603-4 Kohler & Chase Bldg., San Francisco 





epomees. CARL 
oice, Phone 10082 
204-5 Bianchard Hall, Los Angeles 








CARMAN, CHARLES WAKEFIELD 
Composer-Pianist 
1111 South Western Ave., Los Angeles 


(5 ®RRISH-JONES, ABBIE 
Composer of “My Love o’ You” 
(Just issued) 

4183 Park Boulevard, Oakland, Cal. 





COLBERT, JESSICA 
Concert and Theatrical Management 
619 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 





COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
University of Southern California 
201 So. eroa St., Los Angeles 
hone South 3423 





E AVIRETT, ABBY, 
Teacher of Piano 


er ee 





DUNSHEE, CAROLYN K. 
Musical Courier t 
328E. Micheltorena St., Santa Barbara, Cal 


AMMOND, MRS H. W. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
1480 West 7th &t., Riverside, Cal. 





HEALY, FRANK W. 
eratic and Concert M er 
906 Kohler & Chase Bldg., San Francisco 





HECHT, ELIAS 
Flutist Chamber Music Society of San 
Francisco. Management Jessica Colbert 





HELLER, HERMAN, Conductor 
California Symphony Orchestra 
San Francisco, Cal. 





HUTCHINSON, RUTH, Soprano 
Winner of National Contest, 
National Federation of Music Clubs 

Concerts and Oratorio. Address 
510 Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles 


1919, 





FERNALD, JOSEPHINE MARSHALL 
Voice Piano 


Director of Stanford Music School 
915 Waverly St., Palo Alto, Cal. 





FREEBEY, GRACE ADELE 
Com -Pianist 


ae ete cate 
er 
by Hedclanger Pub. Co. Lea Angeles 


be 








L°t MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 
Voice and Piano 
g12 W. 2oth St. Los Angeles 





OPPENHEIMER, SELBY C. 

Musical, Operatic, Lecture and Concert 
Manager 
Foxcroft Building, 68 Post St. Near 
Kearny, San Francisco 








PERSINGER, LOUIS 
Management: Jessica Colbert, 
Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 
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OSS, GERTRUDE 
Composer of “A Golden Thought” 


(G. Schirmer) 
1006 So. Alvarado &t., Los Angeles 





GIMONSEN, AXBy. 
Cello 
Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 
SMALLMAN, JOHN 
Baritone 


330 Blanchard Hall, Los eles 
Address E. M. Barger, ee 


SPROTTE, MME. ANNA RUZENA 
School of Vocal Art 
400-2 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 











AYLOR, ELIZABETH A. 
Correspondent Musical Courier 
4665 Dolores Ave., Oakland, Cal. 





UNDERHILL, MISS M. V. 
Vio 








Bi tna JOHN R. et? lin ran Se fee a - 
usical Courier I 
1506 Yeon Bldg., Portland, San Prancteco Phone Frankiln 9420 
O’NEIL, PATRICK ” WINSTON, MISS JENNIE 

Tenor, California School of Arts Musical Courier Correspondent 
601-602 Majestic Bldg., Los Angeles 2417 Budlong Ave, Les Aseules 
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Atlantic City, N. J., October 4, 1920.—The first of the 
fall series of Sunday night symphony concerts by the 
Leman Symphony Orchestra was given September 26 in 
the Casino of the Steel Pier, with Fonsia Wilson Kraemer, 
soprano of Baltimore, and Bernard Poland, well known 
Philadelphia tenor, as soloists. The concert was enjoyable 
from every standpoint. The overture to “Der Freischutz” 
by Weber and the Dvorak fourth symphony were en- 
thusiastically received by the large audience. Miss Kraemer 
made a decided impression with her singing of Luckstone’s 
waltz song “Delight” and was obliged to respond with 
an encore; she has a soprano voice of good quality and 
extended range. Bernard Poland's popularity was again 
evident, the singer having been heard at many afternoon 
and evening concerts last season on the Steel. Pier with 
the Leman Symphony. After his singing of an aria from 
Gounod's “The Queen of Sheba,” “Lend Me Your Aid,” 
Mr. Poland received many recalls; he has a tenor voice of 
exceptional beauty, In the duet “The Passage Bird’s Fare- 
well” by Hildach, both voices were well blended, the 
audience insisting upon a repetition of the duet. The 
of the program consisted of Weber's “Invita- 
Dance” and a fantastic arranged from “Madame 
Special mention must be made of the artistic 
playing of the Reinberger quartet for piano, violin, viola 
and cello by Joseph Lilly, John Molloy, Frank Osborne 
and Carlo Franzosa 

At the banquet given by the members of the American 
Association of Obstetricians and Gynecologists, on Septem- 
ber 22, in the Renaissance Room of the Ambassador, 
Grace Wade, of Philadelphia, lyric soprano; Henri J. Ban 
Praag, violinist, and Bernard Paronchi, cellist, were soloists. 

Victor Herbert's latest musical production, “The Girl 
in the Spotlight,” was produced last week at the Apollo 
Theater and drew large audiences. Mr. Herbert received 
quite an ovation, being called upon to make a speech. 

rhe Leman Symphony Orchestra was heard in a delight- 
ful program Sunday evening, October 3. May Farley, 
oprano, and Joseph McGlynn, tenor, were the soloists. 
The program included the “Marriage of Figaro” by 
Mozart, symphony, No, 4 by Tschaikowsky, selections 
from “The Jewels of the Madonna” by Wolf-Ferrari, and 
“Arabesque” by Debussy. Miss Farley was heard in the 
“One Fine Day” aria. Mr, McGlynn sang “Cielo e Mar” 
from “La Gioconda.” In the duet from “Carmen” both 
voices blended nicely, the audience insisting on a repetition, 
rhe program closed with the Hungarian rhapsody No. 2 
by Liszt 

Amy Brumback, mezzo contralto, is heard on the Steel 
Pier every afternoon and evening, appearing with the 
Leman Symphony Orchestra in the Casino. Her selections— 
numbers by Reddick, McManus, Strickland, Vanderpool, 
and Penn—are much enjoyed by the large audiences that 
come to hear her. 

Boston, Mass,—-(See letter on another page.) 

Burlington, Vt., October 9, 1920.—Frederic M. Bell, 
baritone, gave his first professional recital in his home city 
on October 1 and had a fine success, Kenneth Forbes, 
cellist, assisted, Florence Wood Russell was the accompanist 
for Mr. Bell, and Alice Nash for Mr. Forbes. 

The State Music Teachers’ Association held its annual 
meeting here October 8, president Lewis J. Hathaway, 
of Middlebury College, presiding. Charles Griffith, violinist, 
of Boston, gave a lecture recital on “The Heritage of 
Music in America Since 1620.” Prof, George H. Perkins 
of the University of Vermont spoke on “The Music of 
the Indians.” Grace Drysdole, of the Columbia Grapho- 
phone Company, spoke on “The Correlation of Music with 
Other School Subjects,” 

Canton, Ohio, October 10, 1920.—Geraldine Farrar, of 
the Metropolitan Opera, made her initial appearance here 
October 6, at the city-owned auditorium, before an appre- 
ciative and demonstrative audience of approximately 4,500 
people. She appeared here in the opening number of the 
musical series which will bring to Canton this winter such 
stars as Mary Garden and Charles Hackett. Farrar shared 
honors of the evening with Ada Sassoli, harpist, and Edgar 
Schofield, baritone, who also delighted the audience with 
their art. Miss Sassoli is a harpist of ability, and her skill- 
ful work held her hearers enthralled. Mr, Schofield’s sing- 
ing also greatly pleased, Claude Gotthelf, at the piano, ad- 
ded much to the artistry of the work of the singers. 

Recitals and concerts are to be given during the winter 
by the newly organized Canton Singers’ Club, the members 
of which are affiliated with the Canton Operatic Club. Four 
of the twelve members of the new organization—Martin 
Boyer, Robert Hurford, Raymond Clewell and Rollin Spel- 
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man—make up the Shelby Quartet, which is scheduled to 
give several special numbers here this winter. With the club 
is Nellie Jacoby, who will accompany the club at the piano. 

The Canton Ladies’ Chorus held its first fall meeting on 
October 4, at the country home of Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Hang, 
Reedurban. The affair, purely social, was featured by sev- 
eral piano and vocal numbers. The chorus will resume 
rehearsals at an early date, and is now outlining plans for 
the coming winter season. 

Special music was featured at the services Sunday eve- 
ning, October 3, at the St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. 

The McDowell Club, one of Canton’s many musically in- 
clined organizations, held its first fall meeting October 6 
in the First Christian Church, Vocal solos by Ethyl Robin- 
son and Grace Shoop, and violin solos by Gail Watson 
Cable, were features of the musical program. 

An informal recital was given Friday evening, October 1, 
by the piano and vocal pupils of Margaret E. Loutzenheiser, 
at the home of Kenneth Johnson. 

Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini, of the Chicago Opera, 
appeared here last night before an andience of approximate- 
ly 4,000 people in the opening number of the People’s Music 
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Course for 1920-21. The program was made up largely of 
operatic selections. Much credit must be given to Frank 
Laird Weller for his capable accompaniments. 

Announcement was made yesterday that the Creatore 
Grand Opera Company, under the personal direction of the 
famous Creatore himself, will appear in Canton at the 
Grand Opera House, November 10-11. 

The company is being brought here by Ralph D. Smith, in 
charge of the Musical Series here, in association with the 
Grand Opera House management. The company is sched- 
uled to give “Othello,” “Carmen” and “Martha.” The Crea- 
tore company scored a big hit when it appeared here some 
three or four years ago. 

Anna Pavlowa, Russian dancer, and her Ballet Russe, 
supported by a number of solo dancers, will give two per- 
formances here in the city-owned auditorium on Thanks- 
giving Day, appearing both afternoon and evening. An- 
nouncement of this was made yesterday by Guy Clemmitt. 
With Pavlowa will be Ivan Clustine, maitre de ballet ; Alex- 
andre Volinine, premier danseur; Hilda Bustova, Herbert 
Stowitts, F. Vajinski, M. Pianowski, J.. Zalewski, and a 
corps de ballet of forty dancers. Pavlowa will also bring 
her own selected orchestra. The scenic effects used in Lon- 
don and New York will be used in Canton. This probably 
will be the largest and most spectacular entertainment of its 
kind ever given in Canton. 

The Sherwood Music School held its first fall meeting at 
the home of Miss Bowman on Qctober 7. Features on the 
musical program were piano numbers by Professor Ringold. 
The school is planning a series of meetings for the fall and 
winter season. 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cumberland, Md., October 6, 1920.—Helen Yorke in- 
augurated the musical season in Cumberland with a song 
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recital, September 27, at the Maryland Theater, under the 
local management of J. William Hunt. Assisting Miss 
Yorke were Philip Sevasta, harpist, and Florence Brinkman, 
pianist and accompanist. Miss Yorke’s beautiful coloratura 
voice was particularly effective in the “Una Voce Poco Fa,” 
aria from ““The Barber of Seville,” and in “Voci di Prima- 
vera” by Strauss, Her program included also “O, Little 
Songs,” Silberta; “That Night,” Vanderpool; “Butterflies,” 
Seiler; “Girometta,” Sibella, and “Ma Little Sunflower,” 
Vanderpool. So enthusiastic was the audience that the sing- 
er had to place a limit on the number of encores. Since 
her last appearnace here, Miss Yorke has grown as a con- 
cert artist. 

Under Mr. Hunt’s management John Duke, pianist, whose 
home is in this city, gave a recital at Emmanuel Parish 
House on October 4, playing the same program as at his 
Aeolian Hall, New York, debut on October 19. Mr. Duke 
opened with the Brahms’ sonata in F minor, and other num- 
bers on his program included the Chopin impromptu in F 
sharp major, two preludes and fantasie, op. 49; “Clair de 
Lune,” Debussy; “Alceste,” Saint-Saéns, and Liszt’s Hun- 
garian rhapsody, No. For encores he played Mac- 
Dowell’s “To a Wild Rose,” a Schumann number, and one 
of his own compositions by request. Mr, Duke will spend 
the winter in New York, taking over some of the classes of 
Franklin Cannon, under whom he studied. 

The prospects for a full season of music are bright. The 
closing event will be an appearance of the New York Phil- 
harmonic under Stransky during Easter week. 

Dayton, Ohio, October 14, 1920.—Artist teachers, se- 
lected from the faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, are invited to visit one day each week in Dayton, 
at the Dayton Conservatory. These faculty members are 
selected from the violin, voice and piano departments, and 
are to offer concert recitals, criticisms, instruction and 
lectures to the faculty and students at the Dayton school. 

Denver, Col.—(See letter on another page.) 

Fitchburg, Mass., October 11, 1920.—The new mu- 
sical season in Fitchburg was auspiciously opened on 
Friday evening, October 1, with a recital by Sophie 
Braslau, contralto, at the Cumings Theater, under the 
local direction of the Fitchburg Smith College Club. 
Salvatore de Stefano, harpist, was the assisting artist, 
with Ethel Cave-Cole serving as accompanist. This was 
the first of a series of three numbers to be given by the 
club which, with the exception of the Fitchburg Choral 
Society, has probably brought more of the leading artists 
to Fitchburg during recent years than any other organiza- 
tion. Miss Braslau is a favorite in Fitchburg. She 
presented a varied and exceedingly pleasing program, 
ranging from the classics of Gluck, Handel, and Beethoven, 
through operatic selections, to songs of the modern com- 
posers, such as Manney, Cadman, and others. She gave 
freely of her splendid gifts and was recalled many times, 
scoring a complete triumph throughout the program. The 
audience was of capacity proportions, having gathered with 
the certain assurance of great pleasure, based upon Miss 
Braslau’s previous appearances in Fitchburg, and enjoying 
the realization of their expectations in the fullest measure. 

The coming season offers the promise of many delightful 
events, several local organizations having various concerts 
and recitals under consideration. Preparations for the 
annual Fitchburg music festival next spring are well under 
way. Rehearsals of the big chorus will begin early next 
month, while the officers of the society have long been 
at work in planning the festival itself. At a summer 
meeting of the board of directors, Herbert I. Wallace was 
unanimously re-elected president and Nelson P. Coffin, . 
conductor. Other officers elected for the coming year are: 
John G. Thompson, vice president; Mrs. Ralph H. Fales, 
secretary; G. Burton Lord, treasurer, and L. Fred Wallace, 
librarian. 

The Fitchburg Military Band, an organization that has 
ranked high among the military bands of Massachusetts 
for many years, has been fortunate in securing the services 
of Angelo Truda as its new director. Mr. Truda has 
already assumed the duties of his new position, was a 
member of the band for twenty years, both as a member 
of the clarinet section and acting leader during its tours 
of military duty with the old Massachusetts National 
Guard. Since leaving Fitchburg he has been associated 
with many of the famous bands, including Reeves, Brooks, 
Innis, and the Chicago Marine. 

The Fortnightly Club of the adjoining city of Leominster 
opened its season’s series of musicals on the afternoon of 
October 4, with a joint recital by Henry J. Clancy, tenor, 
of this city, and Arthur Hanson, violinist, of Worcester. 

Gainesville, Ga., October 1, 1920.—An interesting re- 
cital was given on Thursday evening, September 23, at 
Brenau College-Conservatory, by Otto Pfefferkorn, pianist. 
Mr. Pfefferkorn opened his program with the “Appas- 
sionata” sonata of Beethoven and also included three 
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Chopin numbers, the Godowsky “Triakontameron,” two 
of his own compositions, “Mignonette” and “For Old 
Times’ Sake,” and closed with the “Venezia e Napoli” of 
Liszt. 

Grand Rapids, Mich—(See letter on another page.) 

Greenville, Ss. C., October 6, 1920.—Musical activities 
are beginning in the true sense of the word, for already 
Greenville has had two or three very fine concerts and the 
future for this season certainly looks excellent. 

A number of free concerts are planned for early dates by 
members of the Greenville Woman’s College Conservatory 
faculty, The Chamber of Commerce Glee Club, consisting 
of eighteen business men, is actively engaged in rehearsals 
and has already made several appearances with marked 
success. The Greenville Woman's College Choral Society, 
with a membership of eighty voice students, is hard at work 
on Charles Vincent's operetta, “The Japanese Girl.” which 
will be given early in December. 

The numerous church choirs seem to be in a very optimis- 
tic mood, and the music that they are giving is really very 
promising. 

As to concerts by noted artists, the following list :peaks 
for itself: The Ruth St. Denis Concert Dancers with Ellis 
Rhodes, tenor, and Everett Olive, pianist, November 22; 
Christine Langenhan, soprano, and William Robyn, tenor, 
January 6; Sophie Braslau, contralto, and Efrem Zimba- 
list, violinist, January 18; Helen Stanley, soprano, and Ar- 
thur Hackett, tenor, February 21; Ottilie Schillig, soprano; 
Merle Alcock, contralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor, and John 
Quine, bass, March 7; Florence Macbeth, soprano, Novem- 
ber 6; Tollefsen Trio in February or March; the New 
York Chamber Music Society in the spring. 

Frieda Hempel, who has appeared here several times, 
will be heard again this winter. 

Harrisburg, Pa,, October 12, 1920.—Sousa and his 
band gave a very enjoyable and much applauded concert 
in the Orpheum Theater recently, which was followed in 
a few days with a concert given by the U. S. Marine Band 
of Washington, D. C. The concert given by the latter 
organization was sponsored by the Patriot and Evening 
News, and was given free to the public in the rotunda of 
the Capitol. 

On November 1, Galli-Curci is 
Chestnut Street Auditorium. 

The Wednesday Club announces the following artists for 
the season: November 4—Ernest Hutcheson, pianist; 
January 25—Alberto Salvi, harpist; March 15—Helena 
Marsh, contralto, Programs by local talent will begin on 
November 10, and will close on April 


Memphis, Tenn,—(See letter on another page.) 


Missoula, Mont., September 29, 1920.—Perhaps not 
in all the musical history of this city has the teaching season 
opened up with as much promise as has the present one. 
Reports from all over the city, from schools and private 
teachers as well, are to the effect that never before have so 
many pupils been enrolled, so much interest been displayed 
and so much enthusiasm been apparent. The high cost of 
all commodities has not affected the desire for musical 
training from all appearances, and the advance in prices 
which has accompanied the opening up of all studios this 
season has not had a detrimental effect on the musical pro- 
gram mapped out by the studious public. In fact, it has 
seemed to have the opposite effect, and teachers and stu- 
dents alike are looking forward to one of the most profit- 
able seasons within their experience. Recitals are being 
planned and before the snow flies the winter’s work will 
be well under way. 

Among the new schools opened up for work this season 
is that at 441 South Third street, West, under the direction 
of Prof. Fischer, who was at one time in charge of the 
school of music at the State University in this city. Prof. 
Fischer brings to his work all the enthusiasm of the serious 
teacher and his work is already being felt among those 
musically interested. 

Austin Abernathy, one of Missoula’s most popular vocal 
teachers, has opened his studio at 231 South Fourth street, 
West, and is as usual busy with his plans for the coming 
season. “The advance in prices has not seemed to affect 
the pupil who is really serious where his work is con- 
cerned,” said Mr. Abernathy, and this is the general verdict 
of all teachers. 

The Swartz Studio in the Montana block opened up the 
middle of the month with a like increase. Plans for the 
usual Sunday afternoon programs are under way and the 
work is moving forward with the usual vim and enthusiasm. 

Clara Wolter, of Seattle, and last season connected with 
the school of music at the University, has opened a private 
studio in the First National Bank building on Higgins 
avenue, 

Montgomery, Ala., October 5, 1920.—Prospects for 
music in Montgomery for the season of 1920-21 are un- 
doubtedly brighter than they have been in the city’s entire 
history. The most important undertaking is undoubtedly 
the Montgomery Concert Course, which was inaugurated 
last year under the management of Bessie L. Eilenberg, 
Kate Booth and Lily Gill. This year the program includes 
Geraldine Farrar, Mary Garden, Rosa Ponselle, and other 
notable names, there being six concerts in all, extending 
until March. The advance sale of tickets for the season 
is said to be very satisfactory, and the success of the 
course from a financial standpoint is well assured. It 
might be added that the management of the Montgome 
Concert Course, either collectively or individually has 
been instrumental in bringing to Montgomery very nearly 
all the great artists that have visited there in the past 
fifteen years, 

The various musical clubs and societies have organized, 
and have begun their year’s work under favorable circum- 
stances. The Montgomery Music Club has as its director 
Frank Woodruff, who is also conductor of the Empire 
Theater Orchestra. This club will present Edna Thomas, 
contralto, in recital, during the season. The Treble Clef 
and the Arion Clubs will be in the charge of C. Guy Smith, 
who has been director of both organizations since their 
beginning. Their work will be along the line heretofore 
engaged in, with a probable combination during the spring, 
to form the Montgomery Oratorio Society, which for the 
past two years has appeared in Easter Oratorios with 
visiting artists of note. 

All the members of the teaching profession seem to be 
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busier than ever, even though there are several new ones 
in the field. The church choirs are well organized. 


Montreal, Canada.—(See mee on another page.) 


Omaha, Neb., October 4, .—The local musical 
season opened with a recital by Vill iam S. Schwartz, tenor, 
who claims this city as his boyhood home. Mr. Schwartz 
sang three well known opera arias: “Celeste Aida,” “Map- 
pari,” from “Martha,” and “Una Furtiva Lagrima,” from 
“The Elixir of Love,” and added numerous songs and bal- 
lads by way of encores. He has fine vocal material and 
much of it. He has temperament and deep feeling, as his 
fervent interpretation of “Eli, Eli” abundantly proved. He 
should go far in his chosen line. J. E. Brill, a resident vio- 
linist, assisted, and received much applause for his per form- 
ance ‘of two well selected groups of short numbers. At the 
piano were Misses B. Kulakowsky and Hazel True. 


The most important musica} organization here, the Tues- 
day Musical Club, has announced its concert schedule for 
the season. Individual recitals will be given by Anna Case, 
soprano; Sergei Rachmaninoff, composer-pianist, and Fritz 
Kreisler, violinist, in the order named. Anna Pavlowa and 
her corps de ballet will be brought to the auditorium for a 
gala performance on the evening of December 30, and Fran- 
ces Nash, pianist, will be heard in a joint recital with Louis 
Graveure, baritone, in February. This is surely a splendid 
list of artistic attractions, and the club and the city are to 
be congratulated on their engagement. 


The Ladies’ Society of the First Central Congregational 
Church is essaying a concert series which promises to add 
much to the musical interest of the season. Pet us hope that 
the anticipated financial reward may not be wanting. 

The first number in this series was a concert by the 
Mountain Ash Welsh Male Concert Choir, rather a formid- 
able title, but entirely justified by the excellent singing the 
occasion provided. Singly and collectively, the voices sound- 
ed splendid, and ensemble effects of rare charm were ob- 
tained. The work was, in fact, entirely too good for the 
program of innocuous nineteenth century favorites presented. 
Conductor Richards would do well to cultivate some of the 
more modern literature. Other numbers promised in this 
series are recitals by two famous contraltos, Louise Homer 
and Schumann-Heink. 


Recent appointments to musical positions in Omaha 
churches are those of Henry W. Thornton as organist and 
choir director at the First Baptist Church; Fred G. Ellis 
as director of the music at the First Central Congregational 
Church, and of Albert Sand as organist at the Kountze Me- 
morial Church. 

Henry Cox will continue as director of the Woman’s 
Club Chorus and of the Creighton Glee Club and Orchestra. 
He will also have charge of the orchestras in the various 
high schools of the city. 
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Edith L. Wagner presented her pupil, Edith Victoria Rob- 
ins, in a piano recital last week, assisted by Betty Zabriskie, 
violinist. 

Rutland, Vt., October 13, 1020.—The Lotus Male 
Quartet appeared here October 12 under the auspices of 
the Eastern Star. 

The Music Teachers’ Association began its year’s pro 
gram October 11 with a consideration of “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” Mrs. M. L, Beardsley giving a paper. 
Other meetings are to take up “Dance Forms,” Wagner's 
“Ring,” Beethoven’s fifth symphony and “La Boheme.” 

Mary Watkins represented the association at the state 
meeting at Burlington. 

Leeta Corder, soprano, and Lucille Collette, violinist and 
pianist, gave an Edison tone test demonstration at high 
school October 11, under the auspices of the N. M. Bradley 
music store. 

Saginaw, Mich., October 16, 1920.—It looks as if there 
would not be much activit¥ musically here the coming 
winter, as J. E. De Voe, of Detroit, has not as yet an 
nounced the course which he usually gives, The same 
condition prevails in Bay City, where it looks as if the 
course usually organized by Mr. Norris R. Wenworth 
would not take place this year. Musical life seems likely 
to be confined to the Women’s Clubs. The Bay City Club 
has engaged Arthur Kraft, tenor, for January 16, and 
Sylvia Simons, pianist, for December 10. 


Salt Lake City, Utah, October 1, 1920.—The Paulist 
Choir, under the direction of Fathcr Finn, recently pre 
sented a program at the American Theater. The pianissimo 
effects were singularly impressive, possibly because one 
hears them rarely. The soloists were warmly applauded, 
John Finnegan being recalled seven times after his aria 
from “La Boheme.” 

Another evidence of the recognition which musical 
organizations are being accorded in civic life, is the 
afhliation of the Orpheus and Commercial Clubs of Salt 
Lake City. This co-ordination will furnish musical 
numbers at many of the regular and special meetings of 
the business men and give the singers a comfortable 
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DENVER HEARS NEW 


JAPANESE OPERA 


Horace Tureman Sets Japanese Play to Music—The New 
Wolcott Conservatory of Music Offers Many Advantages 
—Local Managers to Present Excellent 
Attractions—Notes 


Denver, Col., October 2, 1920—An event of unique sig- 
nificance took place on the evening of September 16 in the 
beautiful garden of Mrs. Verner Z. Reed’s home, when a 
Japanese Noh play—“The Sumida River”—with music by 
Horace Tureman, was given its first performance on any 
stage, as Denver's annual offering for ‘the MacDowell Me- 
morial Fund. 

The Noh texts have begun to interest literary attention 
in various high quarters, and a libretto like “The Sumida 
River,” when conjoined to music as bewitching as Mr. 
Tureman’s, should have a wide hearing. Every seat in 
the specially constructed garden theater was taken, and 
the story, settings, novei lightings, chanting and music 
held everyone as by a magic spell. The principals were 
Mmes. Marie Bren Kaus and Louis Linck, and Messrs. 
Angovine and Petsipios. Native Japanese instruments 
were used, 

Mr. Tureman has evidently seriously studied the drama 
and exotic musical idiom and has written a score that is 
fascinating in the extreme. He frequently uses motifs 
based upon a scale of a lowered second (descending), low- 
ered seventh and without the sixth and third. Rhythms 
are so complicated that one wondered at their conception 
and rendition. In all, Mr. Tureman’s work stamps him 
as a composer of great talent and originality and one who 
should command national attention. 

Tue New Wotcotr Conservatory or Music. 


A project of more than local importance is the recent 
founding of the Wolcott Conservatory of Music—an affili- 
ation of the widely known Wolcott School for Girls, al- 
though incorporated as an independent enterprise in the 
city of Denver. The aim of the new conservatory is to 
provide a serious and complete institution of art and learn- 
ing that will command a place beside the foremost in the 
country; to prepare students for professional and artistic 
careers; to lend a helping hand to talented and worthy 
students without sufficient means, and to provide a cur- 
riculum which will be so comprehensive and so thoroughly 
applied that credits will be nationally recognized. 

An imposing list of sterling educators, headed by David 
D. Abramowitz, eminent violin pedagogue, as director, 
gives assurance of thorough and artistic work along all 
lines of musical endeavor. Among the activities of the 
school are a chorus, students’ orchestra, school of opera, 
ensemble classes, lectures and recitals. 

A bulletin, “Piccolo,” will be issued each month con- 
taining items of interest concerning the conservatory, an- 
nouncements of recitals, winners of scholarships and med- 
als, etc. The editor in chief is Edwin J. Stringham, who 
has charge of the theory department and is also music 
editor and critic of the Rocky Mountain News. 

LocaL MANAGERS OrreR EXCELLENT ATTRACTIONS. 


A glittering array of stellar lights is promised this sea- 
- by Denver's two energetic managers, Robert Slack and 

M. Oberfelder. Mr. Slack’s series includes the Scotti 
ie Company, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Zanelli, Raoul Vidas, 
Toscha Seidel, Anna Case, Alberto Salvi, Frances Alda, 
Martinelli, Nina Morgana, Adolph Bohm Ballet and 
George Barrere’s Little Symphony; in addition, he will 
bring Caruso, the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Jo- 
sef Hofmann and the Chicago Opera Association. 

On Mr. Oberfelder’s list are Mme. Matzenauer, Max 
Rosen, Rosa Ponselle, Riccardo Stracciari, Margaret Ro- 
maine, New York Chamber Music Society, with Schumann- 
Heink, Kubelik and Levitzki as extra attractions. 


Notes. 

The Denver musical season opens with two momentous 
gaps in the piano ranks which will be hard to fill. One 
was occasioned by the removal to Pasadena of Cornelia D. 
Smissaert, long known as one of the leading piano teach- 
ers of the West. Public spirited and generous minded, 
she always occupied a prominent place in the musical life 
of the city and will be greatly missed. 

The other gap was caused on July 4 when Frederick 
Schweikher met. a tragic death in an automobile accident. 
Mr. Schweikher had for many years been choir director 
and organist at the Central Presbyterian Church, and as 
president of the Western Institute of Music had built up 
a strong school for piano which had attracted a large num- 
ber of talented students. His loss is a hard blow to Den- 
ver and will be felt for a long time to come. The Institute 
of Music will, however, continue its activities as before, 
since Robert Wall, a thorough musician long associated 
with Mr. Schweikher and one who co-operated with the 
president in working out his ideals for the institute, has 
naturally stepped into the place left vacant, and will carry 
on the school to the honor of its founder and to the bene- 
fit of its numerous students. 

The Denver Violin Club held its first monthly meeting 
of the season on September 26 at the newly erected studio 
of its teacher, Josephine Trott, 1360 Humboldt street. The 
study subject for the day was Paganini, and Miss_Trott’s 
talk on the violinist was supplemented by an interesting 
fact or anecdote contributed by each student and illustrat- 
ed by ‘the “Carneval de Venise” variations, played by Wini- 
fred Cizek. A general program followed, with ensemble 
numbers by the entire class and several selections ‘by the 
C Sharp Violin Quartet, composed of four talented young 
violinists—Riccarda Forrest, Winifred Hayes, Vitella 


. Neef and Freda Thompson, with Dorothy Peckman at the 


piano. * 


Opera at the Lexington 


On election night, Tuesday, November 2, “Carmen” is to 
be given in French, the election returns bein announced 
between the acts. It will be the New York bone Asso- 
ciation’s initial performance. Theodore Van Hemert is 
the founder and general manager of the project, and 
Allen and Fabiani are the business managers. 
is under the patronage of his Excellency Jonkheer William 





The opera . 
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H. de Beaufort, Ambassador A. I. 4 ve Pag” a 
Washington, D. C.; the Honorable D. Parve, 
Consul General A. I. of the Netherlands, ie ork, and 
the Honorable Anton Schrikker, Jr., president of the 
Universal Netherland Federation. 

The repertory will include: “Carmen,” “Aida,” “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” “Traviata,” “Othello,” 
“Gioconda,” “Faust,” “Rigoletto,” “Trovatore,” “Mignon,” 
and “Fedoro.” The musical director will be Fulgenzio 
Guerrier. Among the artists who have been engaged for 
the cast are Irene Bonheur, Eva Grippon, Hallie Stiles, 
Marie Olganoff, Bonne Fair, Carlo Marziali, Auguste 
Perisse, Lemuel Kilby, Auguste Ottone, Margot Ladd, 
and others to be announced later. 


Alma Simpson Sings at Ellis Island 


Sunday afternoon, October 10, was a time looked forward 
to with much pleasure by the many thousands of immigrants 
congregated at Ellis Island, for Alma Simpson, an Ameri- 


ALMA SIMPSON, 
Soprano. 


can prima donna, was to appear before them and give of her 
best for their entertainment. 

Although her program as arranged was one of reasonable 
duration the artist was so enthusiastically received that 
with the many encores forced to be given the afternoon 
drew into evening before Miss Simpson finally was able to 
leave. The appearance was arranged for at the request of 
Immigration Commissioner Wallis, who heard Miss Simp- 
son at her recent successful recital in New York, and his 
request for an appearance at Ellis Island was gladly con- 
sented to by Jules Daiber, manager of Miss Simpson. 


Rubinstein Club Season Opens November 6 


The New York Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers 
Chapman, president, resumes its musical and social activi- 
ties with an artists’ recital to be given on November 6 in 
the Grand Ball Room of the aldorf-Astoria. This 
marks the beginning of the club’s thirty-fourth season, it 
having been organized in 1887 by William Rogers Chap- 
man, and the coming season promises to be the most bril- 
liant in its history. 

Rosa Raisa is the artist to be heard on November 6. 
This event is to be her only appearance in recital in the 
ballroom of the Waldorf. 

The artists for the afternoon musicale to be given on 
November 20 will be Rosalie Miller and Harold Land. 
There are to be three choral evening concerts with solo- 
ists, December 14, March 1 and April 9; four afternoon 


‘musicales, November 20, January 15, February 19 and pe 


16; three artists’ recitals, November 6, January 18 and 
March 19. Dancing will follow every club function and 
two extra dances in the roof parlors are planned during 
the season. The White Breakfast on May 7 will be the 
closing date of the club’s affairs. The artists already en- 
gaged to appear during the season are: Frances Alda, 
Rosa Ponselle, Rosa Raisa, Rosalie Miller, Marjorie 
Squires, Josef Turin, Justin Laurie, William Brandt and 
Laurence Leonard. 

Choral rehearsals are held Wednesday mornings in the 
Astor Gallery under the direction of William Rogers 
Chapman, musical director. Alice M. Shaw is the club’s 
accompanist. The choral will number over 175. Gentle- 
men will be admitted to the club this year as associate 
auxiliary members. 

The officers and directors of the club are: Mrs. William 
Rogers Chapman, president; Mrs. Alexander H. Candlish, 
vice-president; Mrs. W. H. Amerman, vice-president ; 
Mrs. John Hudson Storer, vice-president ; Mrs. Jesse W. 
Hedden, recording secretary; Mary Jordan Baker, corre- 
spondios secretary and treasurer; Helen Barrett, Mrs. 

rles G. Braxmar, Mrs. Walter Gray Crump, Mrs. 
Henry H. Forbes, Mrs. John H. Griesel, Emma F. Patter- 
son, Mrs. Charles Terhune, Mrs. MarShall O. ‘Terry, Anna 
S. Wilson, directors. 
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Tenor Finnegan Scores in Many States 


John Finnegan, solo tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York, obtained leave of absence from the position 
which he has occupied for fifteen years and went on tour 
with the Paulist Choir last summer. This tour covered the 
United States from coast to coast, as well as provinces of 
Canada, and everywhere he was acclaimed with such tre- 
mendous approval that he is planning a personal tour of 
the same territory. “Wonderful voice,” “fine tenor,” “Mc- 
Cormack quality,” “melting sweetness,” “superlative qual- 
ity,” “superb,” “high C’s of rich quality,” all this and much 
more appears in some of the appended notices, of which 
there are on hand sufficient to fill several pages of this pub- 
lication : 

He can sing like a_ nightingale.—Daily 
June 19. 


Press, Ashland, Wis., 





“La Boheme,” as interpreted by Mr. Finnegan, was a master- 
piece, his clear voice of lovely timbre and good resonance showing 
off to advantage.—Daily News, Springfield, Ohio, May 6 

John Finnegan has the undeniable silver tones which have 
brought him fame.—The Examiner, San Francisco, Cal., July 24. 

As an exemplar of vocal purity, Mr. Finnegan is indeed unusual. 
—The Herald, Rochester, N. Y., April 

John Finnegan, whose beautiful voice in the aria from “La 
Boheme” was given a warm reception, then sang an Iris folk 
song with a charm which called for another encore.—The Chronicle 
and News, Allentown, Pa., June 7 


John Finnegan was heard in the aria from “La Boheme,” singing 
the aria with vibrant tone of rare sweetness, and mounting easily 
to a virile, ringing high C.—The Express, Buffalo, N. Y., May 4 


His enunciation is a pleasure, not a word missed, not a phrase 
but is rfectly understood.—The Sacramento Union, Sacramento, 
Cal., July 22. 

His voice has much of the McCormack quality, but a 
darker.—The Daily Journal, Portland, Ore. 


trifle 


For once the audience heard an Irish tenor whose high C’s do 
not sound falsetto.—The Times, Kansas City, Mo., August 13. 


CAaNnaba. ; 

Mr. Finrfegan sang some of the popular songs of the day, in 

which his wonderful voice was heard to best advantage.—The Star, 
Sudbury, Ontario, June 12 


He could not appease the applauding house.—The Star, Saskatoon, 
Saskachewan, July 3. 


Rarely have we had the opportunity to welcome so_ marvelous 
a tenor, a master singer.—Daily Free Press, Mankato, Minn., June 
22. 


Mr. Finnegan made a deep impression as much by his sympathetic 
interpretations as by his richly fluid voice.—The Spectator, Hamilton, 
Ont., June 9 

Mr. Finnegan possesses a voice of exceedingly pleasing qualities.— 
The Morning Albertan, Calgary, Alberta, July 6. 


What the Critics Think of Berta Reviere 


“She adapts the qualities of her voice to what the song 
wants to express and models her diction according to the 
circumstance.” The foregoing, in a few words, is what 
Vicomte G. De La Jarrie thinks of the art of Berta Re- 
viere, the soprano. This is what several of the New 
York critics think: 

Her voice is warm, luscious and well trained . . Miss Reviere 


showed her excellent equipment by fine control of breath, beauty of 
tone, and an intelligent understanding of style.—Tribune. 


We predict for Miss Reviere a brilliant future.—American. 


She pleased her audience with some capital singing and an in- 
gratiating personality.—Morning Telegraph. 


Her musical feeling and taste are, much above the average. 
Evening Mail. 


This young lady has a rare charm and Brace, together with a 
beautiful and luscious voice.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


Press Lauds Trevisan Pupil 


Horace Davis, tenor, who recently appeared in Water- 
loo, Ia., at the International Lyceum and Chautauqua Con- 
vention with the Isaac Van Grove Opera Company, singing 
Canio in “Pagliacci,” received the following notice in the 
Waterloo Times-Tribune on September 19: 

There was no program given that has caused as much comment 
as the opera “I Pagliacci.” The big surprise of the evening was the 
acting and singing of Horace Davis as Canio. Many of our lead- 
ing tenors have been heard in this part, but Mr. Davis does not 
suffer in comparison. He has distinction and sings with a smooth- 
ness of tone, finished vocal art, coupled with finely controlled, but 
potent passion He sang the “Lament” with beautiful suavity of 


tone. 3 , 

Mr. Davis is a professional pupil of the inimitable Vittorio 
Trevisan, of the Chicago Opera Association, who recently created 
a sensation in the leading role of Don Pasquale at Ravinia Park. 


Malkin Music School Chorus Formed 


The formation of a grand chorus, to be associated in a 
concert at Carnegie Hall with distinguished artists, is 
announced by the Malkin Music School. It will be con- 
ducted by Max Persin, the chorus meeting at the school, 
10 West 122d street, New York, Thursday evenings. 
Singers of both sexes will be heartily welcomed, and ap- 
plication should be made to the secretary. 





Borissoff Debut Recital November 1 


J. Piastro Borissoff, the Russian violinist and composer 
who will make his American debut in Carnegie Hall, on 
Monday evening, November 1, will play, among other 
works, three of his own compositions as well as Tschai- 
kowsky’s concerto in D major. 


Py ys S. and Warren G. 


Lieut. John Philip Sousa and his band celebrated Co- 
lumbus Day by playing at Marion, Ohio, the home of the 
“Front Porch.” Sousa and his men were guests of honor 
at a gala luncheon given by the citizens of Marion and 
presided_over by Warren G., who, with Mrs. Harding, 
entertained Lieutenant Sousa in the afternoon. The end 
of a perfect day occurred when J. P. S. and his band ac- 
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companied Warren G. to the station after the evening 
concert, whence the Republican candidate departed to 
make a speech at Chattanooga. 


PLENTY OF GOOD MUSIC: 
IN DETROIT THIS SEASON 


Seven Distinct Courses, Not to Mention Recitals, Promise 
Much of Interest—Plans for the Winter 

Detroit, Mich., October 12, 1920.—If there are any music 
lovers in Detroit who plan to attend all of the concerts 
scheduled for this season, they will have little idle time on 
their hands. Of course, the same ill fortune that sometimes 
attends the “best laid plans of mice and men” occasionally 
befalls concert managers, but let us hope that no such fate 
will overtake those who have spread so delectable a musical 
feast for our enjoyment. 

Fourteen Pairs or SympHony Concerts. 

The Detroit Orchestra, now increased to one hundred men, 
will give fourteen pairs of concerts, as is its custom, in Or- 
chestra Hall, the concerts being given on Friday and Sat- 
urday evenings. For these the following soloists have been 
announced: Mabel Garrison, Ilya Scholnik and Philipp 
Abbas, Yolanda Mero, Hans Kindler, Leopold Godowsky, 
Claire Dux, Guiomar Novaes, Alexander Schmuller, 
Hulda Lashanska, Marguerite Matzenauer, Ignatz Fried- 
man, Paul Althouse and Ossip Gabrilowitsch. Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch returned form Europe with new material for the 
orchestra, and also promises that many works by American 
composers will find a place on the symphony programs. 

In addition to the subscription concerts there will be the 
usual Sunday afternoon “pops” and a series of six con- 
certs for young people to be given Saturday mornings, 
some of them in the auditoriums of the high schools. 

OrcuestraL ASsoctaTION SERIES. 

Dr. Newton J. Corey, manager of the Detroit Orchestral 
Association, which for many years has brought the great 
orchestras of the country here for concerts, announces six 
concerts by the following orchestras—the Cincinnati, the 
New York Philharmonic with Rudolf Ganz as soloist, the 
New York Symphony, the Minneapolis, and La Scala 
with Toscanini as conductor. The New York Symphony 
will give its concert January 12 and the following day will 
offer a children’s concert. 

PHILHARMONIC CouRSE. 

James E. De Voe, manager of the Philharmonic Course, 
will present Sophie Braslau and Edward Johnson in a joint 
recital; Marguerite Matzenauer, Paul Althouse, Fred Pat- 
ton, in a performance of “Samson and Delilah” with the 
Detroit Choral Society, William Howland, director, and the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra; Renato Zanelli, Grace Wag- 
ner and Carolina Lazzari; Mary Garden, Efrem Zimbalist ; 
Alma Gluck, Frances Alda and Charles Hackett; and 
Claire Dux. All the concerts will be given in Arcadia. 

CentraL Concert CoMPANy. 

The Central Concert Company will also give its concerts 
as usual in Arcadia and announces the following attrac- 
tions for its fifth season: Rosa Ponselle and Carmela Pon- 
selle; Giovanni Martinelli, and five Metropolitan artists in 
an all-Puccini and Verdi program; Titta Ruffo and Anna 
Fitziu, Frieda Hempel, Conraad Bos and August Rodeman; 
Riccardo Stracciari and Florence Macbeth in recital, and 
the “Secret of Suzanne” in costume and with orchestra, 
Francesco Daddi appearing in the opera; Pasquale Amato 
and Margaret Romaine, Anna Case and Toscha Seidel, 
Harold Bauer, Pablo Casals and Jacques Thibaud. 

Community Course. 

Herman Hoexter, formerly associated with the Philhar- 
monic course, announces a series of concerts under the aus- 
pices of the Young Men’s Society of Temple Beth-El. When 
first announced the concerts were to have been given in the 
Arena Gardens, but the Arena not being available they will 
be given in Orchestra Hall. The following will be pre- 
sented: Eddy Brown, Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini; 
Leo Ornstein; Mary Kent; Lada; Christine Langenhan and 
William Robyn, Mana-Zucca and Hans Hess. 

CuHaAmbBer Music Society. 

The Chamber Music Society will give its concerts by its 
members in the Institute of Arts this season instead of the 
Hotel Statler. In addition to these. it will give five string 
quartet concerts by the Detroit Symphony and the Flonza 
ley quartets. These will be given in the Temple Beth-E] 
with Olga Samaroff and Ossip Gabrilowitsch as assisting 
soloists. 

Tue Turespay MUSICALE. 

The Tuesday Musicale will also leave the Hotel Statler 
this season and will give its concerts in the auditorium of the 
Y. W. C. A. There will be the usual ten morning concerts 
by members. The programs for these will be arranged by 
a committee, of which Louise Unsworth Cragg is chairman. 
At these concerts the services of various men from the 
Symphony are frequently engaged to give variety to the 
programs. There will be two artist concerts, one by Hubert 
Linscott, baritone, and the other by Thomas Wilfred, singer 
of folk songs and player of the arch-lute. The series of 
historical piano recitals by Mr. Gabrilowitsch which were 
to have been given under the auspices of the club have had 
to be canceled for this year. 

AppITIONAL CONCERTS. 

W. H. C. Burnett, manager of Louis Graveure, has an- 
nounced a joint recital by Louis Graveure and Eleanor 
Painter, to be given at Orchestra Hall. This concert will 
open Mr. Graveure’s coast to coast tour. 

Anna Pavlova and her Russian dancers are slated to 
appear December 9 and 10 under the local management of 
Mr. DeVoe. 5 


Hurlbut Singing in Paris 

Paris, September 20, 1920.—Harold Hurlbut, the Ameri- 
can tenor, is singing with much success the “Romance” 
from “Les Huguenots,” which is being revived at the 
Opera. Mr. Hurlbut has been singing at many soirees 
musicales and musical intimes, and his rendition of this 
difficult aria in which new interest has been aroused this 
fall, has met with enthusiastic appreciation. Mr. Hurl- 
but will leave shortly for Rome, where he will sing this 
winter. 7, 
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auditorium for the season of rehearsal and study which 
opened September 12. It will be remembered that this 
club was organized by the late Alfred H. Peabody, who 
as its director for more than twenty-five years brought its 
activities to a high state of efficiency. 

Mrs. J. Louis Strohauer, long known locally as an 
excellent organist and student of Bach, has returned from 
a year’s study in San Francisco, to take charge of the 
newly installed organ at the Second Church of Christ 
Scientist. Mrs. Strohauer was heard on September 8, in 
the first recital given on the new instrument. The care- 
fully chosen program gave evidence of admirable technical 
skill as well as excellent taste. Of the dozen or more 
numbers mention should be especially made of the Thayer 
sonata in C minor, the Widor andante from the fourth 
symphony, and Guilmant’s “Adoration,” the gem of 
them all. 

The musical section of the Ladies’ Literary Club has 
engaged Squire Coop to present a series of bimonthly 
lecture-recitals in connection with the regular Tuesday 
afternoon meetings. The lecture program includes: In- 
strumental music (four conferences), piano music, the 
sonata form, the orchestra, and the string quartet; church 
music (four conferences), hymns, the mass, the oratorio, 
and miscellaneous; opera (three conferences, old Italian, 
modern Italian, French, Russian ballet opera. Mr, Coop’s 
ability as a lecturer upon musical subjects is well known to 
the Salt Lake public. He is a pupil of Busoni and Leopold 
Godowsky. 

Seattle, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Springfield, Ohio, October 5, 1920.—Not until the 
establishment of the big junior orchestra at the beginning 
of the school year by Prof. G. H. Humberger, the new su- 
pervisor of music, was it realized how much talent there is 
in the city among the school children. This orchestra, which 
has had but two rehearsals, is astounding in its proficiency 
and numbers 240 members. A child to be eligible must have 
six months’ course of lessons and must be taken from the 
fourth grade on up to the high school. High school students 
are not taken because they have their own organization 
Professor Humberger is organizing orchestras in each of 
the different public schools of the city. On Friday after- 
noon for one hour each week all of the orchestras combine 
for the big junior orchestra. All kinds of instruments are 
used. If a child is absent more than three times without 
good excuse he is excused permanently from the orchestra. 
At each rehearsal the superintendent himself is present and 
calls the roll. A checking system is now being devised 
whereby each chair will be numbered and if, after a certain 
length of time, that chair is vacant, the teacher of the child 
is informed and some good excuse must be given. The Fri- 
day afternoon rehearsals are taken from the regular school 
hours. Each child brings his own instrument, but the music 
is furnished by the Board of Education. A room will soon 
be provided in the high school where children may leave 
their instruments during the day of the rehearsal. 

That music among children of school age has been given 
a special and a pleasing impetus may be learned from the 
fact that the instrumental classes of the city are filled to 
their limit. One teacher of violin has had to close her 
classes. This is true of many teachers of different instru- 
ments. Children are eager and anxious to learn and wish 
to begin immediately so that at the end of the year they 
may have at least a few months’ enjoyment in Professor 
Humberger’s big junior orchestra. Some time in December 


-Mr. Humberger, with the co-operation of the Board of 


Education, will present the big orchestra at Memorial Hall, 
so that the public may see just what is being done. He is 
not only a splendid director, but also a talented cellist, and 
is much in demand for concert programs. His playing was 
one of the delightful features of the second meeting of the 
year of the Fortnightly Musical Club. Later in the year 
glee clubs will be organized by the music supervisor also, 

Under the auspices of the Fortnightly Musical Club, 
Pauline Watson, a former Springfield girl, will play the 
violin in this city at Memorial Hall, November 18. 

Mrs. Robert Braine, of Braine’s Conservatory, has re- 
turned home from New York, where she spent a pleasant 
vacation with her son, Robert Braine, Jr., a composer and 
pianist, who is fast winning recognition. 

Joseph Epply, the talented Springfield cellist, who has 
held positions as cellist with orchestras in New York and 
Detroit, recently visited his parents in this city. He is now 
in South Bend., Ind., where he will enter Notre Dame Col- 
lege to perfect his general education. 

Marjorie Franklin, of Fredericksburg, Va., a talented 
teacher and pianist, has returned home after a pleasant 
visit with her aunt, Mrs. Robert Braine. She is a teacher in 
her father’s conservatory. He is Prof. Frederick Franklin 
and was a former resident of this city. : 

The Buckeye Serenaders have been engaged for the win- 
ter season at the Liberty Theater. The forward step being 
taken by the motion picture houses throughout the country 
in their musical features has also prompted the management 
of the Liberty to follow in their lead. 

Miriam Weaver, head of the Springfield Conservatory of 
Music, is now in Paris. Her studio in the Mitchell Building 
has been added to that of the Braine Conservatory, giving 
much needed room, 

The San Antonio Music Teachers’ Association held the 
first meeting of the season in the studio of the president, 
Frederick King, September 14. New committees for the 
season’s work were appointed and many new members were 

resent. 

. Mildred Gates is the new business manager for the San 
Antonio Symphony Orchestra. David Griffin, last year’s 
manager, resigned and will teach voice and repertory on a 
large scale, having classes in many cities of Texas. Miss 
Gates was business manager of the Symphony several sea- 
sons ago, and last year was business secretary for the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra. i 

The San Antonio College of Music, of which John M. 
Steinfeldt and Julien Paul Blitz are directors, opened for 
the season September 20. : 

Clara Duggan Madison announces the opening of the 
Clara Duggan Madison School of Piano, September 20. 
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A. Alice Holman, one of the city’s most capable and en- 
thusiastic musicians, has gone to San Diego, Cal., to live. 
She has allied herself with the San Diego Conservatory of 
Music, where she will teach the Dunning System of Im- 
proved Music Study. She was vice-chairman of the ad- 
visory board of the San Antonio Symphony Orchestra, and 
in this capacity will be greatly missed. 

Syracuse, N. Y., October 13, 1920.—Galli-Curci, the 
famous coloratura soprano, who appeared in Syracuse for 
the first time three years ago this fail, packed the State 
Armory on Saturday evening, October 9, with a crowd of 
nearly 3,000 people, who were very enthusiastic over her 
offerings. The recital in point of attendance was one of 
the largest ever held in Syracuse and the receipts at the 
box office, which reached $6,300, were the largest ever re- 
ceived for a single recital. Mme. Galli-Curci was in fine 
voice and showed all the brilliancy and ease of technic 
which have made her so famous. She won the approval of her 
audience from the start and was recalled times without num- 
her, responding with almost as many encores as she had given 
program numbers. Manuel Berenguer, flutist, and Homer 
Samuels, pianist, added much to the pleasure of the recital 
by the beauty of their accompaniments. The recital was 
given under the direction of the recital commission of the 
First Baptist Church, with Francis P, Martin acting as con- 
cert director for the commission. 

The season for the Morning Musicals was opened by a 
recital at the Onondaga on Wednesday, October 6, given 
by Ottilie Schillig, soprano, assisted by Madeline Marshall, 
a local pianist. Both acquitted themselves very creditably 
and received many commendations for their work. 

Troy, N. Y., October 1, 1920.—The executive com- 
mittee of the Chromatic Concerts has announced the pro- 
gram for 1920-21. The first concert is scheduled to take 
place on Thursday, December 9, when the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor, will be heard. 
Florence Easton, soprano, is to appear Tuesday, January 11; 
Mischa Levitzki, pianist, Friday evening, February 3, and 
Claudia Muzio, soprano, Wednesday evening, May 4. 





Kubelik Draws $9,600 in Chicago 
Kubelik’s second concert of his present American tour 
took place in Chicago on Sunday, October 17. A telegram 
reports that the house was filled to capacity, that the violin- 
ist scored a great success, and that the gross receipts 
were $9,600. 


Mellish at Aeolian Hall, October 29 
Mary Mellish, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, will appear at Aeolian Hall, Friday evening, October 
29. On her exceptionally interesting program will be songs 
of the modern French school and some particularly attract- 
ive songs in English. 
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Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space is responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Jenny Linp 1n Boston. 


“Recently in the Information Bureau there was a mention 
made of Jenny Lind having sung in Boston during her tour 
of this country. Can you tell me where she sang; that is, 
in what hall? Also do you know the names of any of her 
songs?” 

In Boston Jenny Lind sang first at Tremont Temple and _ then 
in the old Fitchburg railroad station, sometimes called the North 
Station. There was no hall at that time large enough to accom 
modate the people clamoring for tickets. Two of her songs were 
“Dalecarlia” and “Jamie’s On the Stormy Sea,” but neither of 
them would now be considered suitable for a program, excepting 
to show what pleased the public so many years ago. The “Dalecarlia” 
was in a minor key. he words of the first verse were: 

“I've left the snow clad hills, 

Where my father’s hut doth ‘stand 
My own, my dear Dalecarlia, 
My native land.” 
about Jamie was very sentimental 


The song: see b, 


this verse 


as you can 


“Ere the twilight bat was flitting 
In the sunset, at her knitting 
Sat a lonely maiden, singing 
Underneath the threshold tree. 
And as daylight died before us 
And the vesper stars shone o’er us 
Fitful rose that tender chorus, 
Jamie’s on the stormy sea.” 
mother of the writer purchased copies of these songs, 
familiar from childhood. 
FLORENCE STRANG. 
“Can you furnish me with the present 
Strang?” 
The Information Bureau has been unable to learn the address 
requested. Should it be sent in it will be forwarded to the inquirer. 


Wuo Is Her Successor? 


take advantage of the privilege of asking a ques- 

tion through the columns of your very excellent journal? 
Having just read the “Memoirs of Madame Adelina Patti,” 
1 should like to know whom you would consider to be her 
successor in the wonderful art of perfect singing? I feel 
convinced you will agree with me that the only one to be com- 
pared, is Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci. I think she stands out 
today as the only one entitled to the exalted position as ‘Queen 
of Song.’ I would appreciate it highly if you would favor me 
with a reply.” 

In speaking of a worthy successor for Adelina Patti, it must 
first of all be taken into consideration that Patti was in a class 
quite by herself. Beginning her career at a very early age she 
continued it without interruption, or without any specially marked 
change in her voice and perfect interpretation, until she was ove? 
seventy years of age. The writer heard her sing in Albert Hall, 
London, in 1913 and 1914, the only change from her former work 
being that the arias or songs were in a slightly lower key, for she 
was too great an artist to try to sing “top notes” beyond the range 
of her voice at her age. She showed her years slightly in her 


The 


are 


so they 


address of Florence 


“Might I 


walk, not in her voice, and the program was a perfect delight to 
all who heard her, The technic of her voice was just as flawless 
as always, her singing was an object lesson to many younger 


“prima donnas,” and the musicians who were present at these con- 
certs all agreed that there was no one before the public—the Lon- 
don public—whose singing gave half the pleasure that Patti's did. 

In order to make comparison of any other voice, some years 
must pass to see whether Patti's successor can sing at seventy-two 
with the same voice and charm as at twenty-eight or thirty. There 
are a number of sopranos at the present time, whose singing is so 
beautiful and perfect that to single out any one of them for a suc- 
cessor to Patti would meet the approval of many. We all have our 
favorites in the musical world—but how many agree with us in 
our opinions? Only the other day one of the well known New 
York critics said of a certain artist: “She stands at the head of all 
the singers; there is no one to compare with her as to voice, style 
and artistic interpretation.” Before the season is over there is 
sure to be some other critic to say the same thing about someone 
else, and so it goes. 


ANonyMous LETTERS. 


A letter of inquiry about some of the leading singers of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company has been received; as the writer 
preferred not to sign her name, no answer will be given. The In- 


formation Bureau has repeatedly notified inquirers that no unsigned 
letters would be answered; so many times readers and writers have 
been informed that names would not be published that it hardly 
seems necessary to repeat this. Why chow a writer send an un- 
signed communication, as if ashamed of asking or of the question 
asked? Once again it is necessary to repeat that no anonymous 
communications will be answered. The Information Bureau is in 
receipt of too many letters of thanks for services rendered to take 
notice of those ashamed to reveal their identity. 


Goop TENor VoIce. 


“TI have a lyric tenor quality of voice and at the present time 
am taking lessons from a very good teacher. am only 
twenty years of age and am able to sing a good F. My 
teacher assures me that with training and time my higher notes 
will come all right. Do you think with him that I might be 
able to sing a good A or B flat?” 

There is no reason why you should not sing two or more tones 
higher after your voice is fully developed, than you do at present; 
that is, if you have a teacher who will not allow you to force your 
voice in any way. From your inquiry it would appear you are not 
being “‘pushed” ahead too rapidly. Have patience, and if you are 
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satisfied with your teacher, follow instructions and do not try to sing 
above the capacity of the voice, thus ruining it for future use. 
Your teacher has probably told you that the medium register must 
be thoroughly developed, that “top notes” will take care of them- 
selves, but most pupils like to see how “high” they can sing regard- 
less of a teacher’s advice. Remember that making haste slowly is 
the surest way of reaching the goal. 
REHEARSALS. 

“Do you think that a singer should sing at a_ rehearsal 
exactly as if it was a performance before the public? Do the 
leading singers of an opera company. sing full voice when 
going through the part when rehearsing?” 

There is no reason why any of the principals of an opera com- 
pany should sing their parts at full voice when rehearsing. At the 
final (‘dress’) rehearsal, however, it is generally done. They are 
supposed to know arias and any other music of the opera per- 
fectly, but it is necessary to have the action go smoothly, which 
would not be possible unless those participating knew the “business” 
thoroughly, Of course all know that many times operas are given 
with insufficient rehearsing, a fact which the public is quick to 
notice and resent. 

At the Worcester Music Festival it was arranged that the morning 
rehearsal which took place the same day that the program was to 
begiven in the evening, was open to the public at a reduced price 
for tickets. Many take advantage of these rehearsals who could not 
otherwise attend. At one of the festivals, several years ago, a 
prima donna from the Metropolitan Opera was one of the soloists. 
She was to sing a “big” aria from one of Wagner’s operas. Much 
to the surprise of some of the musical people present, she sang this 
heavy aria in full voice, receivin wa deserved applause for it. 
This was about twelve o'clock, per =e a little later. In the even- 
ing those who had heard her in the morning and “knew,” were 
not surprised to hear a tired voice struggling to reach the height 
so easily attained in the morning. mediocre performance dis- 
appointed the large audience and applause was given in a perfunc- 
tory manner, many asking what was the matter with Madame. 
Trying to “show oft” is the cause of many voices being permanently 
damaged. 


Ninety Degrees in Alaska 


“Speak to an Eastern person of Alaska and you imme- 
diately bring to their minds visions of icebergs, polar 
bears, etc., but since June 4, when I landed in Ketchikan, 
it has been around 90°, although the heat is not so op- 
pressive as Chicago can give us. I believe looking at the 
mountains covered with snow makes it feel cooler.” Thus 
began Marie Sidenius Zendt, in telling of her interesting trip 
to Alaska. 

“I seem to be following the Shriners, for at Tacoma, 
June 23, when I sang for the Thule Society, they had a 
big reception, and going to Portland, July 26 and 27, I 
viewed the Electric Rose Parade, which was far too beau- 


tiful for me to attempt to describe. I shall always remem 
ber Portland for the beautiful hospitality shown me and 
the abundance of roses to be found everywhere. Everyone 
who called would bring roses they had picked from their 
gardens; my room was filled with them 

“My concerts were given in the Auditorium and were a 
huge success. They were given under the auspices of the 
United Swedish Singers of the Pacific Coast, an organiza- 
tion whose purpose it is to cultivate Swedish male chorus 
singing and through their biennial music festivals make 
known some of their beautiful songs. Tre committee were 
all men of splendid business ability and wrought a tre- 
mendous success. Nothing was left undone. I was show 
ered with roses at my entrance into dinner the first evening 
—a reception almost overwhelming. 

“July 1 found me onthe old reliable steamship Alameda 
of the Alaska Steamship Company bound for Ketchikan 
the first town of any size in the land of the midnight sun 
A recital had been aranged for July 5 and another for 
July 8. Both were huge successes. I had the pleasure of 
being entertained by those delightful people, Mr. and Mrs 
Van Marter and Senator and Mrs. J. R. Heckman. I 
stayed ten days in Ketchikan, but the time never hung 
heavy for an instant. I had launch and auto rides galore. 

“The Rev. Mr. Marston, an Indian from Metlakatla, a 
little hamlet of some 500 population situated on Annette 
Island, invited me over to hear his band of fifty pieces 
give parts from “The Messiah.” I had the honor of being 
the first white woman to sing the parts, “Rejoice 
Greatly” and “I Know That My Redeemer Liveth,” with 
them. They have a wonderful church, fitted with a splen- 
did pipe organ, and also have some splendid singers in 
their congregation. A native, Mr. Holden, played excep 
tionally well, and I was surprised to find “Creation,” 
Gaul’s “Holy City” and many of the classics in their rep- 
ertory. They are great lovers of music, and most of them 
have victrolas and organs; you do not find “jazz” among 
their selections, either, but the orchestral and band 
music. The island is some two hours’ trip by launch from 
Ketchikan. The population is 99 per cent. native and they 
are very intelligent and interesting people to talk with 

“In all respects my trip has been a splendid vacation 
The Alaskan people are truly hungry for good music, and 
everywhere I went I was treated royally.” 
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Music Appreciation for Little Children 

Although the author’s name does not appear on the 
title page, the “foreword” is by Prof, Patty S. Hill, director 
of Lower Primary Education (Kindergarten- -Primary), 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York, and 
the handsome booklet does credit to that experienced 
specialist. The work is intended for the home, kinder- 
garten and primary schools, and is designed to meet the 
needs of the child mind during the sensory period of 
development, in gonjunction with the Victrola and Victor 
records. A glance at the table of contents shows the 
thoroughness of the volume: Foreword, Preface, The 
Universal Need of Music Appreciation, Education Through 
Music, The Supervision of Music Appreciation, Beginning 
Cultural Hearing, Rhythm, Song, Instrumental Music, 
Suggested Lessons, Lesson Building, Making the Most of 
a Record, Correlations, Primary Stories and Poems, The 
Boyhood ‘of Handel, The Boyhood of Mozart, The Boy- 
hood of Mendelssohn, Calendar of Special Days, Cards 
Suggested for Indexing Records, Index. 

A comprehensive field is thus covered by the author, who 
gives credit to Mrs, Frances Clark for her help. She says 
that one of the very best opportunities to develop young 
children in music is through the appeal of music through 
motion. If America is ever to become a great nation 
musically as she has commercially and politically, it must 
come through educating everybody to know and love good 
music; the beginning must be made with little children, 
surrounding them with beautiful music constantly, so that 
it becomes a vital part of their education. The work can 
be used by the progressive music supervisor as an aid in 
the general plan of work. The material offered with the 
Victrola and Victor record is rich in volume, usefulness 
and adaptability. It was Abraham Lincoln who said “The 
Lord must have loved the common people—He made so 
many of them.” What phases of music education is 
open to these masses? It has been said there are three 
classes of musicians: that is, a few who create music; a 
larger number who perform it (perhaps “execute it” is a 
better phrase), and a still larger class who listen to it. 
Once music was a luxury, available only to. a limited 
wealthy few, or to the talented but struggling amateur; 
the advent of sound reproducing instruments suddenly 
relessed music from the expensive grand opera houses, 
symphony halls and the haunts of the few, and spread it 
over the entire country. Through music one can secure 
that rapt attention which engenders interest, this in turn 
leading to participation, expression and _ interpretation. 
The recent war brought music to the attention of all our 
people as never before. It filled a need, and the moment 
is ripe for the wide awake educator to seize the opportunity, 
and knock at the door. 

The author suggests thirty-two lessons for the first three 
grades of school life, conforming to the usual school year 
of nine months. A central library, kept in the Board of 
Education offices, with regulation loan privileges to the 
schools, is a good way to increase the school’s supply of 
records. “Concert etiquette’ should be observed when 
records are performed, even if it be only a minute long. 
“Lullabies” are introduced in the book, including “Hush 
My Babe” by Rousseau, “Happy Land,” “Come Thou 
Fount,” the lullaby from “Erminie,” “Rock-a-Bye Baby,” the 
Brahms “Cradle Song,” Moszkowski’s “Serenade,” “Silent 
Night,” “To a Wild Rose” and Schumann’s “Traumerei.” 

The chapter relating to “What the Music Says” is clever, 
calling on the children to tell what they think the music 
says, and quoting Delibes’ “Pizzicati” and the Gretry 
“Gavotte” as samples. “Playing Orchestra” is suggested 
as an opportunity for rhythmic expression and response, 
Let them stand and pretend playing violins, drums, big 
and little, pianos, trombones; many kindergartens carry 
the idea much further, using real sound producing instru- 
ments of some kind. Small cymbals, triangle, tambourine, 
drums, rattles and such instruments of percussion naturally 
predominate. Books containing directions for dances and 
games are noted, naming those by Elizabeth Burchenal 
(G. Schirmer, publisher). A list of songs is given, and 
the “story of the song” is told in full, in child language, 
sure to interest any American child. 

An awakened interest in instrumental music is evidenced 
everywhere ‘in America; in the increased number of 
orchestras, in the widespread movement for the organiza- 
tion of school orchestras, in classroom instruction in the 
study of piano and violin, etc. There is little provision 
made, however, for the listening to good music; this plan 
covers this defect. The series of sketches, with appropriate 
illustrations, of “The Swan,” “The Bee,” “The Minute 
Waltz,” “Teddy Bears’ Picnic,”. “March of the Toys,” “In 
a Clock Store,” “High-stepping Horses,” “Of a Tailor and 
a Bear,” all are excellent in the idea and its carrying out. 
Suggested Lessons are to the point, these including many 
standard works. Folk dances of Ireland, Italy, an Old 
French Dance, and the “stories” of many favorite melodies 
are given. The happy boy Mozart, the wealthy Mendelssohn 
and his sister, “St. Patrick’s Day,” “Salute to the Flag,” 
are all given. 

Special attention is called to the beautiful illustrations 
in this book. They include colored cuts by Mary LaFetra 
Russell, reproductions of famous paintings, pictures taken 
from life of children in musical -plays, babies “learning 
to listen” (to a phonograph), and quite the cutest picture 
ever printed of a Kindergarten Band, at Evansville, Ind.— 
some seventeen players in uniform—with a miniature con- 
ductor Sousa. It is a very practical book. F. W. R. 
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“La Soiree des Spectres,” for Violin, by Victor Kiizdé 

This “Phantoms’ Revel” is a real devilish combination of the 
Will- ys do witches, and satanic suggestion, the violin having 
some highly rigioal. entoente. _ Chromatic four-tone chords, 
ricochet , and double notes abound, so 
it is not ‘for the beginner. Yer it_is not exclusively for the virtuoso, 
for it is all perfectly playable. The com © gives it the sub-title, 
“Scherzo Bizarre,”’ op. 24, and it is dedicated to Max 


“Brezza Gentile,” minuet, and “Mazurka Militaire,” for 
Violin, by F. Maltese 


Two of five works, op. 23, b 
of which are melodious and 
be “Gentle Breeze.” It is in D major and neighboring keys, with 
genuine minuet rhythm, and the peculiarity of three- -measure and 
four-measure periods. Phe “saltato’ middle trio is pretty. 

The mazurka is a highly effective concert piece, with real mili- 
tary spirit, - gpame | with double notes, continuing with a melody 
in C, vigorous and brilliant throughout. Dedicated “To Gustav 
Saenger.” 


HAROLD FLAMMER, NEW YORK 

Three Songs, by John Prindle Scott—“Remember Now Thy 
Creator,” “The Messenger of Peace,” and “Come, Ye 
Thankful People” (a Thanksgiving Song) 


Scott is singer, pianist, ductor and , and 
has the experience and maturity necessary to write good sacred 
songs. The fact that the leading publishers of America seck his 
songs is the best possible endorsement of their merits. There is 
true musical merit in them, with variety in the song and its ac- 
ae which creates and retains interest. 

member Now Thy Cr. ator” is a slow song, which later b:- 
comes “misterioso,” then “agitato,” and ending majestically on the 
text: “And the spirit shall return unto God who gave it.” The 
music of the accompaniment definitely s:.ks to echo the meaning 
of the words. Dedicated to Frank Parker. All three songs are to 
be. had for high and low voice. 

“The Messenger” has as its basis the Scriptural text “How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of them that bringeth 
good tidings, that publisheth peace.” The music is very graceful 
throughout, churchly in style, with several fine climaxes. Dedi- 
cated to the Rev. Morgan Ashley. 

“Come Ye Thankful People” 
Harvest Home,” and as Thanksgiving-day will all too soon be upon 
us, church singers will do well to be prepared. It is a joyous, 
tuneful pw praise, the organ playing important part, reiterat- 
ing the melody sung by the voice. A real pastoral movement be- 
gins on the second page, of pronounced Fars ny and this con- 
tinues. At the end the composer skilfully uses the voice-part of 
the second stanza as part of the organ accompaniment for the last 
stanza, and there is a fine climax at the finish. 
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Fokine and Fokina on Tour 


Since Russia continues in its present unsettled condition 
the United States will have further opportunities to wit- 
ness the incomparable talent of the two great dancers, 
Michel Fokine and his wife, Vera Fokina. Fokine, be- 
lieved by many to be the greatest dancer of Russia, was 
the creator of the famous Russian Ballet, which has won 
worldwide distinction for its beauty and effectiveness. Fo- 
kine it was who created these movements which have been 
admired throughout the world. This marvelous dancer 
does not look the artist he is. Indeed, one might easily 
mistake him for a clerk or a student. To see him on the 
street—where, however, he does not often appear, owing 
to his strenuous duties in perfecting danceg for productions 
for which he has been engaged, and i in creating new dances 
to be used by his wife and himself in their forthcoming 
tour under the direction of Richard G. Herndon—he would 
never be suspected of having created the Russian Ballet 
as we know it today. One of his prized possessions—and 
one of the very few he succeeded in rescuing from the 
Bolshevist horde when his country was overrun by them— 
is a massive gold watch, bearing the Russian coat of arms 
and inscribed: “To Michel Fokine from Nicholas. Christ- 
mas, 1908. 

Fokine’s contract this year is with Richard G. Herndon, 
who has managed so many fine dancing, musical and dra- 
matic artists. Pavlowa, Roshanara and others of the 
dancing world have been under his guidance, and the cele- 
brated Paris Conservatoire Orchestra, under Andre Mes- 
sager, made its American tour under his direction. Last 
year he produced “The Passion Flower” with Nance 
O'Neil, and this year has other notable interests, chief of 
which, however, are the two great Russian dancers, who 
began their engagement at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Philadelphia, with the Auditorium in Chicago, Symphony 
Hall in Boston and the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York, and a few other cities to follow. 


National Symphony Hippodrome Concerts 


Five Sunday night concerts at the Hippodrome, each one 
with a special feature of interest, have been announced by 
the National Symphony Orchestra. The dates are Novem- 
ber 21, November 28, December 16, January 9 and Janu- 
ary 16. 

One of the most important of the features will be the 
American debut of Selma Kurz, coloratura, whose 
reputation in Europe is of the highest. She is coming to 
the United States to make a concert tour and will be intro- 
duced with the National Symphony. She was one of the 
soloists at the great Mahler Festival held last Spring in 
Amsterdam, Holland, by Willem Mengelberg. 

The soloist at the first concert will be Jan Kubelik, who 
has returned to the United States and who for that occasion 
has been engaged for the first time in. his American ca- 
reer to appear with an orchestra. Mana-Zucca, pianist and 
composer, will be another soloist, and a third will be Cantor 
Josef Rosenblatt, tenor, who then will be heard for the first 
time with an orchestra. Marguerite Namara, soprano, 
also has been engaged for one of the concerts. Four of 
the concerts will | + directed by Artur -Bodanzky and one 
by Mr. Mengelberg, who by that time will have arrived to 
be guest conductor of the National Symphony. 


David Zalish Presents Talented Pupil 


Sylvia Love, an artist pupil of David Zalish, appeared at 
the Globe Music Club concert in the Spanish-Portuguese 
Neighborhood House, New York, on the evening of Sun- 
day, October 10, playing compositions by Mozart, Poldini, 
Chopin, Gluck, Brahms and Mendelssohn. The young pianist 
created a favorable impression, being recalled many times, 
and responding with three added numbers. Her perform- 
ance reflected great credit upon her teacher, with whom she 
studied almost two years. 
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“Orientale,” Novacek’s Perpetuum Mobile” and pieces by 
Wieniawski, Sarasate, Drigo, Paganini, Auer and Kreisler. 

Cantor Bernard Woolff was scheduled to appear but for 
some reason or other did not arrive. Owing to the serious 
illness of Misha Appelbaum, who is managing the concerts, 
and his wife, both of whom are suffering from the effects of 
poisoning, the next concert of the series will be postponed 
until their recovery. 


National Symphony Orchestra— 
Yolando Mero, Soloist 


Yolango Mero was soloist with the National Symphony 
Orchestra at Carnegie Hall, Sunday evening, October 24 
(the program was repeated Tuesday afternoon, October 26) 
violating all convention by playing the Tschaikowsky second 
piano concerto, G major, op. 44, instead of the perennial, 
ubiquitous and unsingable one in B flat minor. It is a 
bright, interesting, straightforward work on conventional 
lines. The themes of all three movements are bright, simple 
tunes, agreeable to hear, though certainly not of as much 
musical importance as those in the familiar concerto, The 
andante has a long dialogue for first violin and first cello, 
with piano embroideries, and the opening of its principal 
theme was lifted bodily from the Bach-Gounod “Ave 
Maria.” In the two outside movements there is a tremen- 
dous deal of passage work and particularly astonishing 
octaves abound. A long cadenza is put into the first move- 
ment to make it harder. The concerto fitted Mme. Mero 
to the proverbial T. She played it with a brilliance and 
dash that made one gasp. It was a real tour de force in 
the first and last movements and sympathetic playing in 
the andante, where the piano is generally subordinate. The 
audience thundered its applause—applause most thoroughly 
deserved, 

The orchestral part was splendidly played, under Bodan- 
zky’s watchful baton. It is—as one expects from Tschai- 
kowsky—full color. The orchestral numbers were the 
Beethoven “Coriolanus” overture and the second Brahms’ 
symphony. The National Symphony is finding itself with 
great rapidity. There is a gratifying improvement in the 
tone quality of the various choirs with each concert now— 
and that is all that was lacking. 


MUSIG ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 


(Continued from page 47) 
Company when he was recalled to France to fight. Much 
local enthusiasm has been created through the fact that he 
will conduct an operatic class at the Cornish School this 
season, 
SeaTtLe Notes. 

Emily L. Thomas, who is a prominent teacher and con- 
cert artist of Seattle, has recently returned from a summer 
spent in the East and has resumed her teaching. Miss 
Thomas will teach one day of the week the coming season 
in Tacoma and will soon be heard in five recitals in both 
Tacoma and Seattle. 

Silvio Risigari spent the summer at one of the mountain 
lakes doing all the things that concert pianists usually do 
not-do: rowing boats and cutting down trees, for instance, 
neither of which are very conducive to keeping one’s piano 
technic in form, but, as Mr. Risigari expresses it, “I feel 
more like playing now than I have for five years.” He is 
making up for his summer's sport by hours at the piano 
in the preparation of new programs for his recitals. 

Louise Beck recently. presented a large number of students 
who had been working with her during the summer in a 
program of modern and classic music. 5 

Montgomery Lynch, who conducts the Temple Chorus, 
said to be the largest mixed choir in America, will present 
Evangeline Cook in a soprano recital. ; 

George Kirchner returned from a six months’ stay in 
New York, where he was a student with Cornelius Van 
Vliet, cellist with the National Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
Kirchner will resume his duties as head of the cetlo de- 
partment of the Cornish School and will again be soloist 
with the Seattle Symphony Orchestra under John Spargur. 

Calvin B. Cady will open a course in Music Education and 
Normal Methods at the Cornish School on October 15. 

C. E. White, manager of the Seattle Symphony Orches- 
tra, will deliver a series of lectures in the public schools 
of the city this autumn on the orchestra. He will be as- 
sisted in his talks, which will be purely educational, by 
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members of the orchestra in illustrating instruments and 
symphonic form. 

John Albert Shaffer presented several pupils in a very 
ambitious program on the evening of October 1 to a large 
audience at the Elks Club. Special interest was shown in 
Eric Koker, nine years of age, who played the Mendelssohn 
concerto. 

Louise Van Ogle has resumed her teaching in her pri- 
vate studio in town and her lecture work in the fine arts 
department of the State University. In addition to her 
regular series of opera lectures, which will be given at the 
Cornish School this season, Mrs. Van Ogle will lecture 
before most of the prominent clubs of the Coast and will 
be available for a few engagements in the East in the 
spring. 

Dean Glenn, of the College of Fine Arts of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, was snowed under with the great 
increase of students who are registering in the fine arts 
department, for whom there is neither a teaching force nor 
studio space adequate. The musical organizations of the 
university have not been formed as yet, but from the great 
increase in attendance it will be possible for the directors 
to have a splendid choice of talent for all of the clubs. 


Many Dates for St. Denis Concert Dancers 


Hugo Boucek will present to the East the Ruth St. Denis 
Concert Dancers in a program of music visualization. 
Under this management a most interesting tournee of the 
Eastern States has been arranged, followed by a tour of 
the South and Cuba. 

The dancers have completed a tour of the entire West, 
where they were received with unusual enthusiasm. No- 
tices from the Western papers are commendatory in the 
extreme and the fact that they appeared in fifty-six con- 
certs proves that their work was satisfying. 


S. R. O. for Paviowa at Washington 


On Monday evening of this week Anna Pavlowa opened 
the first engagement of her tour outside of New York at 
the Lyric Theater, Baltimore, as the first number of the 
course which Howard Potter is presenting there this sea- 
son, attracting one of the iargest audiences every assem- 
bled in Maryland. There were hundreds of standees and 
other hundreds were turned away, unable to gain admis- 
sion. Receipts were over $6,000, 

OBITUARY 
(Continued from page 36) 
buried at Pottstown, Pa., Tuesday, September 21. Mrs. 
Leopold is survived by her husband, Howard Leopold, 
and three children—Mrs. Newton D. Baker, Leroy S. 
Leopold and Ralph Leopold. The deceased was the daugh- 
ter of J. D. Streeter, the founder of the Montgomery 
Ledger, a prominent newspaper of Montgomery County, 
a. saa 


Albert J. Dominick 


Albert J. Dominick, a musician, who lived at 521 Russell 
street, Covington, Ky., died recently. He was for a number 
of years a member of the orchestra at the Grand Opera 
House in Cincinnati, and also played in other orchestras. 
He is survived by his widow and two sisters. 

Edward Charles Horan 

Edward Charles Horan, husband of Anna E. Zieg- 
ler, founder of the Ziegler Institute of Normal Sing- 
ing, died October 18. Funeral services were held at the 
Campbell Funeral Church, 1970 Broadway, October 20. 


Selma Kronold 


Selma Kronold, dramatic soprano, formerly well known 
in opera, died October 9 at St. Francis Hospital, New York, 
of pneumonia, following an operation. She was born in 
Cracow in 1866, and made her debut in opera in Leipsic at 
the age of sixteen. After various successes in opera and 
concert, both in Germany and Holland, she came to this 
country and sang at the Metropolitan Opera House, under 
both Grau and Conried. The leading dramatic roles of Ger- 
man opera were in her repertory and she is said to have 
created in America Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
Nedda in “Pagliacci.” Early in her career she became the 
wife of Jan Koert, a violinist and concertmaster. She was 
a cousin of Moritz Moszkowski, the composer of piano 
music. Her only near surviving relative is her brother, 
Hans Kronold, the cellist. 
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AEOLIAN HALL 
Piano Recital by 


EDWIN HUGHES 


Saturday Evening, Nov. 6, 1920 


Program 











I. Chaconne Bach-Busoni 


Il. Pagodes ) 
La Soirée dans Grenade} .......... Debussy 
Jardins sous la pluie 
IIf. Four Mazurkas ) as 
phededy cthvse suchen Chopin 


Ballade, Op. 47 § 


IV. Rain Dance (Zuni Indian)......Homer Grunn 
(first time in New York) 
Novellette ee : 
Rida Dance wate aha = ealae is Edward MacDowell 


Turkey in the Straw .......set by David Guion 
(first time in New York) 
Concert Paraphrase on the “Wiener 
Blut” Waltz of Strauss..,.Edwin Hughes 


Steinway Piano 


Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 1425 Broadway 
Tel. Bryant 4571 











URENCE BEONA 


BARITONE 


will give his postponed recital at 


CARNEGIE HALL 
on TUESDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 23 


Tickets for Original Date will be Honored 
Steinway Piano 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 











Capitol Theater Engages George M. Rubinstein 
M. Rabins‘tein, well known in musical circles for 
many years as a musician of considerable ability, and for a 
long time general musical director of the Fox Film Cor 
poration, has been engaged as assistant conductor at the 
Capitol Theater, New York, He began his new work on 
October 23, 


George 


Fokine and Fokina in New York 
The first New York appearance of Fokine and Fokina, 
the famous dancers, will be at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on December 7 under the management of Richard G 
Herndon. 











OPPORTUNITIES 





The instruments are each 


VANDERBILT STUDIOS announce that 


VIOLINS FOR SALE~Two genuine, 





3ALE—SET OF BALALAIKA IN- 
POTRUMENTS OF HISTORICAL 
VALUE, FORMERLY THE PROP- 
ERTY OF THE LATE CZAR OF 
RUSSIA, WHO PRESENTED THE 
SET TO THE CROWN PRINCE OF 
GERMANY IN 1912. This set com- 
prises 1 Gusli, 2 Domra Piccolo, 2 Bala- 
laika Primos, 2 Domra Primos, 2 Bala- 
laika Secundos, 2 Domra Altos, 2 Bala- 
laika Altos, 1 Domra Basso and 1 Bala- 
laika Contra-Basso. As well as a small 
library consisting of 13 books each con- 
taining 35 musical compositions. There 
are only two sets as above in the world, 
assuming that the second set has not been 
destroyed by the Bolsheviki in the Czar’s 
Castle at Petrograd. The Gusli has 61 
strings and a chromatic keyboard, and 
replaces a large piano: Its length is 75 
and the width 23%”. The Balalaikas 
and Domras are all made of first class 
material and specially constructed by one 
of the first class Petrograd firms, 
Galinie. They all vary in size and are 
from 23” to 63” high. Parts of them 
being made of solid ebony. Strings and 
the mechanical end throughout are made 
of German Silver. The tops of the in- 
struments are made of pine with inlaid 
decorations of ebony and the bottom of 


maple. pro- 
vided with two plates, one reading F. 
Galinie, St. Petersburg, and the other 
Crown Prince William the 3rd. Toten- 
kopfhus—1912. The original confirma- 
tion will be included in the bill of sale. 
For full particulars, apply to “M. X. A.,” 
care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 





STUDIO TO LET—A delightful, taste- 


fully furnished studio, with grand piano, 
will be ready for occupancy by October 25 
at the Washington Square Annex of Van- 
derbilt Studios. May be reserved for not 
less than a day, through the season, $10 a 
day. Particularly adapted to a fastidious 
clientele, with small anteroom for waiting 
pupils. Apply afternoons only, or tele- 
phone M. A. Hillhouse, Spring 6255. 41 
West Ninth St. 





FOR SALE—Mason 


& Hamlin Ebony 
Grand; like new; $1,000. Phone: Murray 
Hill 3500, Room 226. 





FOR SALE—A rare collection of Stringed 


Instruments gathered through extensive 
travel. Must dispose to close a private 
estate. Address “S, E.,” care of MusicaL 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


several more large studios will be avail- 
able and ready for occupancy by Novem- 
ber 1 at the Washington Square Annex, 37 
39, 41 West Ninth St. ‘This address is 
fast becoming the most popular in the 
great city, and is in direct contact with 
transportation facilities of surface, sub- 
way and elevated lines. Studios may be 
leased for a long term, and a permanent 
professional address be maintained. All 
modern conveniences and an efficient hall 
and telephone service. Call afternoons 
only at 41 West Ninth St. At the Thirty- 
seventh Street Branch, 125 East Thirty- 
seventh St., N. E. cor. of Lexington Ave- 
nue, a guest studio with Steinway grand, 
has half days still unreserved, seventy-five 
cents per hour. Also a small, simply fur- 
nished room, suitable for student, lease till 
October, 1921, for $34 monthly. Cail 
mornings only after 10 o’clock. 





STUDIO TO SUBLET—part time (three 


whole days or three mornings and three 
afternoons; also evenings), grand piano; 
good light; elevator; central location, 9 
East soth Street, one door from Fifth 
Avenue; moderate rental. Address May 
Stone, 151 East 81st Street, Phone 7725 
Lenox. 


guaranteed Italian instruments and four 
splendid bows at very reasonable prices 
Apply 265 Lexington Avenue, third floor 
(35th street), New York. Telephone 
Vanderbilt 7560 





FOR AMATEURS AND COLLECTORS 
—Gagliano violin (1730) for sale, Very 
interesting. Price, one thousand dollars 
($1,000). Address offers to Mi Wilt- 
berger, Notary, at Lauterbourg, Alsace 





GRAND PIANO WANTED. Will buy a 
grand piano of any good standard make. 
stent be in good condition. Address “S. 
« S.,” care Musicat Courter Co. 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York. rT 


FOR SALE—Two librettos (Italian text) 
for light and serious operas. Write 
“B. C. A.,” care of Musica Courter 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York 





WANTED—To get in touch with a composer 
who would be interested to work on two 
song poems on a fifty-fifty basis. The 
subjects are very interesting and new. 
Address “J. S.C.” c/o Musica Cot RIER 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











oa HIOHER TECHNIQUE OF SINGING 


Author of the Coteus Book 

mania ZA y. ed Practical Ps Psychology of 
Voice," . Schirmer 

Studio: sé. West 67th Street 





Complete vocal method 


RENATO ZANELLI 


BARITONE, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD westkvcior 


Vincent V. Bubbard 
Acclstante { Caroline Hooker 


SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, BOSTON 


GEORGE E. 
545 W. 111th St., New York 


SEA =sse25 


Marguerite KUSSNER 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER 
Pupil of LESCHETIZKY, MOSZKOWSKI and D’ALBERT 
163 West i21st Street, corner 7th Avenue, New York City 
Telephone Morningside 9672 


CARL BEUTEL 


American Pianist and Composer 


Director Conservatory of Music, Nebraska Wesle 
University, - - - - - Lincoln, Neb. 











Teacher of Vocal Art 
and Operatic Acting. 























EDGAR 


STILLMAN KELLEY 


STEIN WAY HALL - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


= RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 
STUDIO: 722 The Areade, Cleveland, bat 





CaP 


JOHN McCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


rtp CHARLES L. WAGNER 


F. McSweeney, Associate Manager, 
gti Riek Ave. (Postal Life Bldg.), New York. 
Steinway Piano Used. 





JESSIE MASTERS 


The All American 
CONTRALTO 


MANAGEMENT: 
Albert W. Harned, 728 13th St., N. W., Washington, D, C 











Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 


char 
With the fociticise at the fiepeeel of the Musicat Covuniss 
it is qualified to dispense information an all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 
he Musica. Covunres will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. 
It will merely furnish facts. 
All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fitth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR SAENGER 
Studios: 6 East Eighty-first Street 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. Lenox 687 L. Lilly, Sec’y 
































Studio re-opens Monday, September 27th 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 











Althouse, Paul: : 
St. Paul, Minn., November 18. 
Minneapolis, Minn., November 19. 
Braslau, Sophie: 
Syracuse, N. Y., 
Case, Anna: 
Topeka, Kan., Ovtober 29. 
Ft. Dodge, la., November 1. 
Concordia, Kan., November 5. 
Omaha, Kan. November 7. 
Des Moines, ia., November 8. 
Chicago, IL, November 15. 
Cleveland, Ohio, November 17. 
. . , > > >»? ° . 
ak We, Mesoumas ae Chicago, Ill, 
oe poreey SNe ye ee = Kenosha, Wis., 
Flemington, N. J., November 29. St. Paul. Minin 
Claussen, Julia: Fi : yr ae sat: 
Baltimore, Md., itziu, Anna: 
Craft, Marcella: 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., October 28. 
St. Paul, Minn., October 30 
Curtis, Vera: 
Troy, N. Y., 
Coxe, Calvin: 
Vinita, Okla., October 28. 
Drumright, Okla., October 29. 
Sapulpa, Okla., November 1. 
Rogers, Ark., November 2 
Fayetteville, Ark., November 3. 
Ft. Smith, Ark., November 8. 
Coffeyville, Kan., November 9. 
Independence, Kan., November 10. 
Cherryvale, Kan., November 11, 
Nowata, Okla., November 12. 
Fredonia, Kan., November 15. 
Yates Center, Kan., November 17 
lola, Kan., November 18. 
surlington, Kan., November 19. 
D’Alvarez, Marguerite: 
Peoria, Ill., November 18. 
De Horvath, Cecile: 
Chicago, Ill., November 7. 
Baltimore, Md., November 25. 
Sweet Briar, Va., November 27. 
Destinn, Emmy: 
Norfolk, Va., October 29. 
Ellerman, Amy: 
Vinita, Okla., October 28. 
Drumright, Okla., October 20. 
Sapulpa, Okla., November 1. 
Rogers, Ark., November 2. 
Fayetteville, Ark., November 3. 
Ft. Smith, Ark., November 8. 
Coffeyville, Kan., November 9. 
Independence, Kan, November 10, 
Cherryvale, Kan., November 11. 
Nowata, Okla., November 12. 
Fredonia, Kan., November 15. 
Yates Center, Kan.,, November 17. 
lola, Kan., November 18. 
Burlington, Kan,, November 19. 
Fanning, Cecil: 
Anderson, S. C., November 1o. 
Red Springs, N. C., November 12. 
Hammond, La., November 17. 
Meridian, Miss., November 109. 
Mobile, Ala., November 20. 
Grenada, Miss., November 23. 


Norfolk, Va., 


T > - 
November 9. Manchester, N. I 
Scarboro, N. Y., 
Richmond, Va 


Petersburg, Va., 
Danbury, Conn., 


November 25. 
Detroit, Mich., 
St. Louis, Mo., 
Denver, Col., 


November 17. Columbus, Ohio, 


Norfolk, Va., 
Garden, Mary: 


Columbus, Ohio, 
Gentle, Alice: 
Oakland, Cal., 


Chicago, III. 
Graham, Mildred: 


Gruen, Rudolph: 
Boston, Mass., 
Gauthier, Eva: 


New Castle, Pa., 
Galveston, 
Houston, Texas, 
St. Louis, Mo., 
Mass., 


Soston, 


St. Louis, Mo., 
Heyward, Lillian: 

Vicksburg, Miss.. 
Hess, Hans: 


Maywood, IIL, 
Homer, Louise: 
Norfolk, Va., 


Boston, Mass., 


Kraft, Arthur: 
Chicago, Ill, 

Kubelik, Jan: 
Buffalo, N. Y., 
Norfolk, Va., 

Land, Harold: 


Farrar, Geraldine: 
November 1. 
Flonzaley Quartet: 
Middlebury, Conn., 
1.,, November 10. 
Williamstown, Mass., November 12. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 
Beaver Falls, Pa., 
November 28. 

November 29. 


Kansas City, Mo., 
November 0. 
November 11. 
November 20. 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossi 


Jersey City, N. J., 
Orange, N. J., November 4. 


Milwaukee, Wis., 


Texas, 


Providence, R. L, 
Gebhard, Heinrich: 
November 12, 13. 


Indianapolis, Ind., 
November 19. 


Indianapolis, Ind., 
Malden, Mass., November 22. 


November 8. 


Newburgh, N. Y., 
Jersey City, N. J., 


November 9. 


November 13. 


, November 15. 
Norfolk, Va., November 16. 


November 17. 
November 20. 
November 21. 
November 26. 


November 30. 


November 4. 


ovember 11. 


Galli-Curci, Amelita: 
November 20. 
Atlanta, Ga., Nov 


ember 25. 


November 8. 


November 16. 


Godowsky, Leopold: 
November 23. 


November 1. 


November 13. 


October 28, 269. 
November 1 
November 4. 
November 5. 
November 9 


November Il. 


November 12. 


October 28. 


November 4. 


November 30. 
Hudson-Alexander, Caroline: 
November 16, 


Nov. 18, 19. 


October 28. 
November 16. 


October 31. 
November 1. 


Lhevinne, Josef: 
Ft. Worth, Texas, October 28. 
Abilene, Texas, October 29. 
Austin, Texas, November 2. 
Dallas, Texas, November 4. 
San Antonio, Texas, November 5. 
Phoenix, Ariz., November 12. 
Hollywood, Cal., November 15. 
Los Angeles, Cal., November 16. 
San Franciasco, Cal., Nov. 19, 21. 
San Jose, Cal,, November 22. 
Berkeley, Cal., November 23. 
Stockton, Cal., November 26. 
San Francisco, Cal., November 28. 
Laurenti, Mario: ° 
Montreal, Canada, October 28-30. 
Letz Quartet: 
New Rochelle, N. Y., November 9. 
Farmington, Conn., November 17. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., November 26, 
Pottstown, Pa., November 27. 
Germantown, Pa., November 28. 
Harrisburg, Pa., November 209. 
Levitzki, Mischa: 
Aurora, N. Y., November 1. 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, November 3. 
Hamilton, Ohio, November 4. 
St. Louis, Mo., November 6 
Nashville, Tenn., November 9. 
Memphis, Tenn., November 13. 
Des Moines, Ia., November 15. 
Toronto, Canada, November 3v. 
London String Quartet: 
Cleveland, Ohio, November 9. 
Chicago, Ill., November 14. 
- song "Cal, November 18. 
San Francisco, Cal., November 22. 
Macfarlane, Harriet. Story: 
Detroit, Mich., November 4. 
Maier, Guy: 
Boston, Mass., 
Haverhill, Mass., November 14. 
Wareham, Mass., November 109. 
Boston, Mass., November 27. 
Baltimore, Md., November 28. 
Martinelli, Giovanni: 
Detroit, Mich., October 28, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., October 29. 
Chicago, Il), November 1. 
Youngstown, Ohio, November 3. 
Maurel, Barbara: 
Lancaster, Pa., 
Morrisey, Marie: 
Warsaw, Ind., October 29. 
Chicago, Ill., October 30. 
New York Chamber Music Society: 
Kent, Ohio, October 28. 
Meadville, Pa., October 20. 
Franklin, Pa., October 30. 
Chester, Pa., November 2. 
Northampton, Mass., November 3. 
Geneva, N. Y., November 5. 
New York Symphony Orchestra: 
Philadelphia, Pa., October 28. 


October 30. 


November 4. 


Ornstein, Leo: $ 


Rrooklyn, N. Y., Octoher 29, 
Amherst, Mass., November 5. 
(Continued on page 58) 





Oratorio Society of New York Rehearsing 


The Oratorio Society of New York will hold its annual 
spring festival at the Seventy-fifth Regiment Armory dur- 
ing the week beginning March 27. The New York branch 
of the chorus now is rehearsing each week at Chamber 
Music Hall in Carnegie Hall; the Brooklyn branch at the 
Apollo Club; the Newark branch at one of the schools in 
that city and is being conducted by S. Frederick Smith, 
director of music in-the public schools of Bloomfield and 
also organist of the Third Presbyterian Church in New- 
ark, and the Elizabeth branch is meeting at St. John’s 
Parish House under the direction of Bowman Lowe. 

The annual performance of “The Messiah” by the Ora- 
torio Society of New York is to be given on the evening 
of December 27. Previous announcements in various pa- 
pers gave the date as December 28, but this is an error. 
Fred Patton will be unable to sing the bass role, and that 
part will therefore be taken by Royal Dadmun. 


Schofield on Tour with Farrar 


Reports indicate that Edgar Schofield is enjoying marked 
success on his six weeks’ concert tour with Geraldine Far- 
rar. Some of the remaining dates are as follows: Char- 
lotte, N. C., October 29; Norfolk, Va., November 1; Bal- 
timore, Md., November 3; Newark, N. J., November 4; 
Boston, Mass., November 6; Springfield, Mass, November 
8, and Washington, D. C., November 10. Mr. Schofield 
has had many interesting experiences. For two years he 
toured Great Britain, South Africa, Australia and the 
Orient, singing leading baritone roles with an English 
opera company. He also sang in London -under John 
Coates, the famous conductor, at the Covent Garden 
Opera. More recently Mr. Schofield has been the bari- 
tone soloist at St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York, a 
position which is of significance in the musical world. 





Alda Repeats Every Number 

Wagner is in receipt of the following tele- 
gram from James E. Devoe, the manager, dated Flint, 
Mich., October 22, which reads: “Madame Alda forced 
to repeat every number on her last group of six, and 
audience then demanded more. A most unusual perform- 
ance and I have seen a few in my experience but none 
to touch this. Regards.” 


Charles L. 
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THE MOTION PICTURE HOUSES 


CRITERION, 


Cecil B. De Mille’s latest photodramatic effort, “Some- 
thing to Think About,” came to this theater last week. It 
is interesting without any special feature to make a star- 
tling effect. The story is not over rich with an unusual 
plot. However, the photographic work showed the greatest 
skill. The star is Gloria Swanson. 

The program opened with an overture, “Le Carrilon De 
Cythere,” Francois Couperin, with Victor Wagner conduct- 
ing. Following this were pictures of Versailles, showing 
the beautiful parks on a fete day with the numerous foun- 
tains playing. It was really a magnificent sight, and 
received much applause from the audience’ The next num- 
ber was Moment Musicale Au Trianon, a charming setting, 
framing a picture background fer the soloist, Betty Ander- 
sen, soprano, who sang the gavott from “Manon” with a 
harpsichord and flute accompaniment. Miss Andersen re- 
turns to Broadway, after several months’ singing in the 
principal cities of the West. Her voice is of a lovely qual- 
ity and her singing: is always artistic and musicianly. Fol- 
lowing Miss Anderson's solo, dainty Vera Myers and Paul 
Oscard danced a graceful number to the same music. An 
organ solo by Sigmund Krumgold, “March Pittoresque,” 
concluded the program. 

It was altogether an interesting program and should en- 
joy several weeks run at this theater. 


RIvout,. 


The feature,picture here last week was “The Restless 
Sex,” with “Marion Davies as the star, a cosmopolitan pro- 
duction that has just completed a five weeks’ run at the’ Cri- 
terion. The accompanying musical program was practically 
the same as heard at the sister theater, with the .exception 
of the overture, Wagnér’s “Rienzi,” conducted by Joseph 
Littau, and Prof, Firmin Swinnen played in a skillful man- 
ner Chopin's Polonaise in A major as the organ solo. 


RIALTO, 


George Melford’s production, “Behold My Wife,” was the 
feature picture here last week, having moved over after a 
week’s run at the Rivoli. The entire musical program re- 
mains the same—a well rounded and interesting perform- 
ance. 

CAPITOL. 


S. L. Rothapfel presented a very satisfactory program at 
this theater last week. The overture played by the Capitol 
orchestra was the well known “Poet and Peasant” (Suppe), 
with Erno Rapee conducting. This old favorite among over- 
tures was most enjoyed, especially the excellent tone of the 
cello soloist. Some educational films, “Alaskan Wonders,” 
showing the marvelous glaciers of the Far North, followed. 
Then there was a special dance, “Skaters’ Waltz” (Wald- 
teufel), with Mlle. Gambardelli, as the premier danseuse, 
making an artistic picture which led up to the feature film, 
Rex Beach’s famous story, “The North Wind’s Malice,” a 
very good story with beautiful pictures. This film brought 
Vera Gordon again to Broadway as a star. Her part was 
not a big one, yet she dominated her scenes and received 
much applause on her “close ups.’ The soloist of the pro- 
gram was Bertram Peacock, singing that exceptionally good 
song, “Invictus,” by Bruno Huhn, in a most convincing 
manner. The second number by the orchestra was made 
up of selections from Victor Herbert’s “It Happened in 
Nordland,” with a charming duet interpolation sung by Sud- 
worth Frasier and Ivamae Wilbur. 


Tue STRAND. 


Last week’s music received the major portion of the pro- 
gram at the Strand Theater, for out of the nine programmed 
numbers were not five of them musical? There was that 
delightful “Capriccio Italien” of Tschaikowsky as the over- 
ture, excellently played by the Strand Orchestra, Carl 
Edovarde, comductor, and Francis W. Sutherland, assistant 
conductor. Catherine Stang, violinist, gave the “Gypsy 
Dance” of Nachez and the “Nuages” of Kriens with tech- 
nical skill and commendable artistry. As a scenic prologue 
to the feature picture, which was “Harriet and the Piper,” 
with Anita Stewart in the title role, Sylvia Elias, soprano, 


sang H. De Fontenailles’ “Obstination,” garbed in a cos-. 


tume similar to one of those worn by Miss Stewart. Red- 
ferne Hollinshead, tenor, is a general favorite with Strand 
audiences and his singing of two delightful ballads—‘“In the 
Wee Little Home I Love” (O’Hara) and “All for You” 
(Robe)—made the reason for this popularity easy to under- 
stand. And finally there was the grand march from “Aida,” 
played by Ralph H. Brigham and Herbert Sisson, organists. 
Notes. - 

The Capitol Theater, under the direction of S. L. Roth- 
apfel, is celebrating its first anniversary this week. 

Mortimer W ilson, composer, who won the Hugo Riesen- 
feld prize of $500 forthe best American overture, was the 
gtiest conductor at the Rialto Theater last Sunday, when 
the orchestra played his prize winning composition, “New 
Orleans,” Hugo Riesenfeld and Lion Vanderheim con- 
ducting ‘the remainder of the week. 

A cable has just been received from Paris by, The Famous 
Players, Lasky Corporation, to the effect that “The Cheat,” 
Hector Turnbull’s successful Paramount picture, has been 


CONCERT AND RECITAL HALL 


LONGACRE THEATRE 


220 West 48th St., New York City 
AVAILABLE FOR SPECIAL AFTERNOON PER- 
KORMANCES, MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, THURS- 
DAYS, FRIDAYS and SUNDAYS. For Terms address 
CHARLES HARRIS, MANAGER. 





developed into an opera. The Turnbull film has been done 
in libretto form by Camille Erlanger, who wrote the libretto 
for * “Aphrodite,” the opera version of Pierre Louy’s story, 
which was in the repertory of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion of last season. This arrangement was made by the 
officials of the Opera-Comique while Mr, Turnbull was in 
Paris as a member of the A. E, F. during the war. Vannie 
Marcoux and Marguerite Carre have been named as the 
principals of the forthcoming production of the opera at the 
Paris Opera House. 

Olga Petrova is very well known as an actress and 
film star, but few know that she is also a song writer. She 
is at present singing in vaudeville in the Middle West. One 
of the songs that she is using in her act is “The Road to 
Romany.” She not only has written the music, but also the 
lyric. Her newest song, “A Golden Day in June, ” is an art 
song of a very high order with a beautiful melodic accom- 
paniment to a charming lyric by Marian Gillespie. Both of 
these songs have been published by M. Witmark & Sons. 


MUSICAL COMEDY AND DRAMA 


“Mary” danced and sang her merry way to the Knicker- 
bocker Theater last week. The critics all praised her, the 
public is clamoring to see her, and everybody is singing 

‘The Love Nest” now. By the way, this tuneful bit is 
from the prolific pen of Lou Hirsch. 

ee oF 


“Hitchy Koo,” the second musical premiére for last week, 
brings the inimitable Raymond Hitchcock to the New Am- 
sterdam. The following morning after the opening there 
were yards and yards of praise in the daily press for his 
new show. 

ec" 

“Little Miss Charity” at the Belmont is a dainty, tune- 
ful thing. It is unusual for a musical Comedy to have so 
many “hit” songs. “That Certain Something,” “When 
Love Comes to Your Heart,” “Little Miss Charity,” “I 
Think So, Too,” “Dance Me Around,” “Poor Working 
Man,” are particularly melodious. 

o = s 

Fascinating Frances White, in Arthur Hammerstein's 
new musical comedy, “Jimmie,” comes to Broadway on 
November 15. The Selwyns will open there new Apollo 
Theater on this occasion. It is declared to be the “last 
word” in theatrical construction. In about six weeks’ time 
Tony Sarg will bring his marionettes to Broadway in his 
newest production, “Rip Van Winkle.” 

* * * 


“Irene” played its 400th performance in New York last 
Saturday night. This musical comedy has attracted capac- 
ity audiences at the Vanderbilt Theater since it opened, 
and is now the only remaining musical attraction from 
last season. 

a 

On November 1 “The Half Moon,” another Dillingham 
musical comedy, will succeed the “Night Boat” at the 
Liberty Theater. This phenomenal comedy has enjoyed 
capacity attendances for forty weeks, the box office re- 
ceipts averaging $20,000 per week. The original New 
York company will go on tour. “The Half Moon” will 
have Joseph Cauthorne, Joseph Santley and Ivy Sawyer 
as its stars. The play is by William Le Baron and the 
music is by Victor Jacob. 

4 

Jane Richardson, the prima donna “Pitter Patter” at the 
Longacre, will be heard in a series of song recitals at this 
theater early in November. 

re a 


Mischa Elman is writing the music and Augustus Thomas 
the book of a musical version of Richard Harding Davis’ 
story, “Soldier of Fortune,” which Florenz Ziegfeld will 
produce after the first of the year. Gene Buck is writing 
the lyrics. 

* * * 

The versatile Florence Reed presents to her audience a 
graphic picture of character evolution, as the heroine of 
“The Mirage,” Edgar Selwyn’s new play at the Times 
Square Theater. This drama has created- much discus- 
sion, and is proving one of the strongest attractions of 
the season. 

* * * 

Eddie Cantor, George Le Maire and Bert Williams pro- 
vide the principal fun for “Broadway Brevities” at the 
Winter Garden. Ula Sharon adds much with her delight- 
ful dancing. 

eh * 

The atmosphere at the Morosco Theater is thick with 
mystery, impending peril, crime or any old. thing that gives 
one the creeps. “The Bat” certainly has things his own 
way. There is not another play like it on Broadway. 
During the breathless, hair raising moments the tension 
is enlightened by the delightful comedy of May Vokes and 
Effie Ellsler, : 

* * * 

“Kissing Time,” a new musical comedy playing at the 
Lyric Theater, has Edith Taliaferro, Dorothy Maynard 
and William Norris as its principals. May Jounson. 


Des Moines Hears Chicago Opera 
(By Telegraph) 
Des Mo'nes, Iowa, October 24, 1920 

Ruffo, Craft, Lamont gave wonderful “Pagliacci” per- 
formance (Chicago Opera. ) Audience went wild. Raisa 
and Martin triumph in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” Hempel 
and Bonci in splendid “Traviata.” Music lovers delighted 
with opportunity to hear opera so presented, Audiences 
enthusiastic. 
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Direction of Hugo Riesenfeid 
WEEK COMMENCING OCTOBER 30th 


RITERION Cecil B. De Milles Production 
Theatre, B'way “SOME THING 
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IVOLI CHARLES RAY 
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IALTO “THE GREAT 
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PARAMOUNT PICTURES, 


MARK 
B’way at 47th St. 
Direction JOS, L. PLUNKETT 


Week Beginning October 30th 


Mr .& Mrs. CARTER DE HAVEN “TWIN “BEDS” 


Strand Orchestra, ¢ CARL EDOUARDE, Conducting’ 











Weelds mh CAPITO Breadwe at Sie St. 
Phone Circ 5500 
Beautiful "Theatre “Subway to De or” 


EDWARD BOWES, Managing seme 


TOM MOORE “OFFICER 666” 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA "XO, RA°Fe 


Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL Continuous 12:30 to 11 P. M 


LONGACRE THEATRE 


48th Street, West of Broadway Eves. 8:20, Mats. Saturday 
Special Matinee Election Day 
WILLIAM B, FRIEDLANDER presents 


ITTE 
ATTE 


The Reigning Musical Comedy Success 


Capacity audiences at every perform- 
ance attest the wonderful success 
achieved by FLORENCE REED in Edgar 
Selwyn's thrilling play ‘ ‘THE MIRAGE'' 
“new” TIMES SQ. THEATRE wesr ano st. 


Matinees Tues. Thurs. and Sat., 2:30. NIGHTS AT 8:30 


REPUBLIC THEATER 
West 42d Street Evs. 8:30, Mats. Wed. (Pop.) & Sat. 2:30 


Special Matinee Election Day 


EARL CARROLL’S 


THE LADY OF THE LAMP 
FRAZE. THEATER 


42nd West of B’way 
MARGARET Eves. at 8 yo. Mats Te wel 
Sat. 2:15 
ANGLIN wisi 
WOMAN a BRONZE” 


KNICKERBOCK a 1 


BROADWAY and 38th STREET 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday, 2:20 
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ISN’T IT A GRAND OLD NAME? 
G00! the Hippodrome,” 
SEATS SELLING 8 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 
"s Theatres 
TIMES SQUARE 


Evenings at 8:20 
Extra Matinee Election Day 
GEO. M. 66 ) 
COHAN’S 
COMEDIANS 
“= MARY 
“Good Times Ahead,” 
D TIMES wei i 
says Charles Dillingham 
MATINEE ; 
Nee bay AIPPODROME 
For CONCERTS and RECITALS 
THE nen 
Address: MACK HILLIARD 
SELWYN THEATRE 249 West 42nd Street 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 
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Ohio, November 9. 
Mo., November 11. 
Chicago, Ill, November 16 
Detroit, Mich., November 17. 
Denver, Colo., November 20. 
Omaha, Neb., November 22. 
Charlotte, N. C., November 30 

Pavlowa: 
Cleveland, Ohio, 

Peterson, May: 
Anderson, S. C., October 29. 
Columbus, S. C., Octeber 31. 
Columbus, Miss., November 5 
Helena, Ark., November & Ft, 

Pattison, Lee: 

Mass., October 30. 
Boston, Mass., November 9. 
Bridgewater, Mass., November 10. 
Baltimore, Md., November 28. 

Patton, Fred: 
Trenton, N. J., 
St. Louis, Mo., 

Powell, John: 
Staunton, Va., 
Lexington, Ky., 

Quine, John: 
Faribault, Minn., November 8 
St. Louis, Mo., November 17. 


Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, 


Detroit, 


Mexico, 
November 29, 30 


Vinita, 


soston, 


Sherman, 
Tyler, 

Durant, 
November 19 
November 30. 


November 3 
November 5 Wheeling, 

Atlanta, 
Detroit, 


Worth, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Sulphur Springs, 
Greenville, 


Ruffo, Titta: 
Ga., 


Mich., 


Rachmaninoff, Serge: 

Cincinnati, 
Raisa, Rosa: 

Cincinnati, Ohio, November 30. 
Rappold, Marie: 
Mich., 
Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Mo., 


We vodward, 


Ohio, November 16. 


Texas, 
Texas, November 19. 
November 23. 

Okla., November 26. ber 25. 
Texas, 


Texas, 


W ichita Falls, 
Rider-Kelsey, Corinne: 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Romaine, Margaret: 
W. Va., 


October 28. 


November 1. 
Okla., November 4. 
Parsons, Kan., November 4. 
Nowata, Okla., November 8. 
Kansas City, Mo., November 9. 
Okla., November 11. 
Texas, 


Nov. 5. 


November 4. 
November 9. 


Norfolk, Va., November 17. 
Schmitz, E. Robert: 

Chicago, Ill., November 1. 

Rockford, IL, November 4. 
Seidel, Toscha: 

Cincinnati, Ohio, November 23. 
Sparkes, Lenora: 

Atlanta, Ga., October 29. 

Milledgeville, Ga., October 30. 
Stanley, Helen: 

Boston, Mass., October 29, 30. 

Philadelphia, Pa., November 1. 

Washington, D. C., November 2 

Baltimore, Md., November 3. 

Hartford, Conn., November 15. 

Toledo, Ohio, November 18. 

Milwaukee, Wis., November 21. 

Oklahoma City, Okla, Novem- 


October 29. 


November 13. 
Nov. 15. 
Tex., Nov. 16. 
November 18. 


Dallas, Texas, November 29. 

Ft. Worth, Texas, November 30. 
Stopak, Joseph: 

Boston, Mass., 
Thomas, Edna: 

Birmingham, Ala., November 8. 
Zerola, Nicola: 

Wheeling, W. Va., 


Nov. 29. 


November 13. 
November 24 


November 24. 








SCHEDULE OF 


New York Concerts 








October 28 (Afternoon) 
Aeolian 


Thursday, 
John Campbell 
Thursday, October 28 (Evening) 
Torello 
October “29 (Afternoon) 


Mardones and Aeolian 
Friday, 

Ninon Romaine .. Aeolian 

Friday, October 29 (Evening) 

Mellish Aeolian 


Saturday, October 30 (Afternoon) 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch 


Ervin Nyredghazi 
Saturday, October 3 (Evening) 


Mary 


\colian 
Carnegie 


Aeolian 
Carnegie 


Gabriel Engel 
Mishel Piastro . ai 
Sunday, October 31 (After noon) 
Symphony Society of New York ........... 
Eugene Ysaye and Leo Ornstein Century 
Globe Concert 
Efrem Zimbalist Carnegie 
Margot De Blanck .. Princess 
Sunday, October 31 (Evening) 
National Symphony Orchestra 
Matilda Lotus, S 


Carnegie 
oloist 


Jan Kubelik 


Hall 
Hall 
Hall 
Hall 


Hall 
Hall 


Hall 
Hall 


Aeolian Hall 
Theater 
.DeWitt Clinton High School 


Hall 


Theater 


Hall 


Hippodrome 


Nahan Franko’s Orchestra....... . Madison Square Garden 


Macbeth, Musio and Mardones, Soloists 
Monday, Novembe; 1 (Afternoon) 
Dai Buell ... 
Monday, 
John Meldrum .... Aeolian 
J. Piastro Borissoff Carnegie 
Tuesday, November 2 (Afternoon) 


Aeolian 


November 1 (Evening) 


National Symphony Orchestra .. Carnegie 
Matilda Lotus, Soloist 
Tuesday, November 2 (Evening) 
Becthoven Society 


Hinkle, Bauer 
Kerekjarto 


Aeolian 
String Quartet 
. Carnegie 
Wednesday, November 3 (Afternoon) 
Jolas Aeolian 
Wednesday, November 3 (Evening) 
Jacques Pintel Carnegie 
Thursday, November 4 (Afternoon) 
New York Symphony Orchestra Carnegie 
Louise Homer, Soloist 
Thursday, November 4 (Evening) 
toston Symphony Orchestra 
Marie Mikova 


and ‘London 


Jacques 


Aeolian 


Carnegie 


Hall 


Hall 
Hall 


Hall 


Hall 
Hall 


Hall 


Hall 


Hall 


Hall 
Hall 


AN EXPRESSIONISTIC STAGING 
OF “DIE MEISTERSINGER” 


(Continued from page 7) 
staircase, windows, again are of vivid coloring which 
amply occupies the spectator’s eyes. Clever and well- 
planned lighting enhances the intense effects of the whole. 

The Festival Meadow, as a conclusion,-presents a pic- 
ture of the most gntrancing brilliance of coloring—a sym- 
phony in red. Huge flags and cloth scaffoldings set a 
framework for the whole and endow it with a festive air, 
and the animated reproduction of medieval life in ever 
increasing frolicsomeness is unfolded before us. Right 
to the fore is the scene of the song competition, surrounded 
by broad steps of brilliant hue. 

The guiding principle of this staging is a transition from 
plastics to painting. The power of coloring exerts influ- 
ence for the first time, where Wagner is concerned. And 
the fundamental outlines of every individual scene be- 
come all the more impressive. I do not doubt that this 
path will lead us toward a new transcendental era in the 
art of opera staging. A most promising beginning has 
been made. Dr. Avo-r ABER. 


Althouse to Open wats Series 


From the office of Haensel and Jones comes the announce- 
ment that Paul Althouse, who lately sang at the Worcester 
Festival with such success, has been engaged to sing at the 
first Biltmore Musical Morning on Friday, November 5. 
On October 26 this sterling all American tenor appeared 
with the Detroit Festival Chorus in that city in “Samson 
et Delilah.” From bookings already made, Mr. Althouse 
is making over sixty concert appearances this season that 
will take him as far as the Pacific Coast, where he appears 
on February 13 as soloist with the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra. Moreover, he sings with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company as usual. “The most strenuous season of my 
career,” said Mr. Althouse with a pleased smile; and this 
is easy to understand for few great tenors before the 
public today have more of an attested hold on the affections 
of the American music going populace than Paul Althouse. 


Community Orchestras Being Formed 


The American Orchestral Society of New York is said 
to be aiding in the formation of community orchestras, in 
co-operation with a various community councils of Greater 
New York. Hon. George Gordon Battle is chairman of 
the executive committee of the Community Councils. 
Among the latest community orchestras to be organized 
are those of Long Island City, and in the new residential 
section of Jackson Heights, L. I. Ernest Leo, community 
organizer, and Professor Joseph Psota, both of Long 
Island City, have been the local leading spirits in the 
organization and direction of the new orchestras in Queens 
County. 
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MEMPHIS PROUD OF 
ITS BEETHOVEN CLUB 


Local Organization One of the Largest in the South — 
Season’s Plans Promise Much Excellent Music—Notes 


Memphis, Tenn., October 12, 1920.—The Beethoven Club, 
under the efficient leadership of Mrs. J. F. Hill, is one 
of the largest musical organizations of the South, having 
a membership of 750 at present, and plans are being per- 
fected for a membership drive that will increase that num- 
ber to 1,000, 

Srason’s PLANS. 

The season will open with the Pavley-Oukrainsky Rus- 
sian Ballet and the Philharmonic Orchestra, at the Lyric 
Theater, October 20; Hulda Lashanska and Emilio De 


MRS. J. F. HILL, 
President of the Beethoven Club of Memphis, Tenn. 


Gogorza in a joint recital November 9; Culbertson, vio- 
linist, and Edward Morris, pianist, February 7; the New 
York Chamber Music Society, Carolyn Beebe. director, as- 
sisted by Eva Gautier, April 9; Florence Hinkle, Merle 
Alcock, Allen McQuhae and John Quine, May 9. 

The Cortise Brothers announce the following artists: 
Emmy Destinn, October 17; Margaret Matzenauer. No- 
vember 3; Edward Johnson, January 13; Flonzaley Quar- 
tet, February 14; Mabel Garrison, February 24. 

The Memphis Musical Bureau, Mrs. Jason Walker, man- 
ager, will give the usual afternoon piano recitals, pre- 
senting Levitzki, Moiseiwitsch and Frances Nash, and in 
addition will give an artistic course consisting of five 
artists—Alberto Salvi, harpist; Nina Morgana, ccloratura 
soprano; Harold Bauer, pianist; Pablo Casals, cellist, and 
Jacques Thibaud, violinist. 

Mrs. S. J. Latta’s concert series opens January 6 with 
Fritz Kreisler; Martinelli and Marie Rappold in jaint con- 
cert, March 15; Titta Ruffo, April 1, and an added attrac- 
tion January 19, the Duncan Dancers, Beryl! Rubenstein 
accompanying. 

Notes, 

Walter Chapman, Memphis pianist, who spent last season 
in New York, has recently started on a concert tour 
through the West the first half of the season, and the 
Southeast the latter part of the tour of thirty weeks. 

George Rogers, tenor, also a Mephian, was a recent 
visitor here. He was en route to Gainesville, Ga., where 
he will teach voice in Brenau College. 

Erin Farley, baritone, gave the first of a series of 
Wednesday afternoon studio teas recently in his attractive 
new studio. It was very informal. 

The Junior Beethoven Club members will give their 
first concert of the season this month. y Be 


Thorner Pupil for Metropolitan 


Augusta Lenska, contralto, who has been prepared entirely 
in the New York studio of William Thorner, has just been 
engaged by the Metropolitan Opera Company. 





MAUDE T. DOOLITTLE 


Pianist and Coach 
536 W.. 112th St., New York Telephone 389] Cathedral 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC’ 


Havana, Cuba 
Direction Hubert de SBlanck 
Complete Masical Course Session Dur‘ng Entire Season 
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LILLIAN CROXTON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals 
Address: 490 Riverside Dr ve 
Telephone: 282 Morningside 


. PARIS 
COURS CHAIGNEAU 


Daily classes for the study of 
chamber music in all branches. 

Highest personal endorsements and 
references of Pablo Casals, Ossip 
Gabrilowitech and Harold Bauer. 


Address: 9 rue de Chanaleilles 
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SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
268 West 72nd Strset New York City _ 
Phones: Columbus 3016—Bryant 7657 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Teleph 7639 Cathed al 


CLAUDE GOTTHELF 


| ACCOMPANIST GERALDINE FARRAR 


TOUR FALL 1920 
Address: care Musioal Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 
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HARRIET FOSTER 


Contralto—Voice Teacher- Coach 
235 West 102nd St., New York Phone, 6400 River 


Mirello BEST 


Specialist in Voice Placing and Coaching 
for Grand Opera, Church and Concert. 


Studio: 138 West 8ist St.. New York City 
Phone, Schuyler 8510 


FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST 
431 West 12 1st St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
New City 


York 


OLGA 
KANNINA 


Phenomenal Russian Dramatic Soprano 


Teacher and Sole Manager: Giacomo Bourg 
1131 Madison Avenue New York 
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Y. School of Music and Arts 


RALFE a + as peeae Director 
Drive, Cor. 87th Street, Dormitory for out-of-town students 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART ‘ew yorx 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE Frank Damrosch, Director 
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A masical instrament manufactured in the musical center of America for forty 


Manufacturers of the 
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Factory and Offices Ninth Ave., Hudson and (3th Streets, New York 








=" MURPHY 


TEN OR 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For Concert Engagement Apply 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West Mth Street New York 











GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 
Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
| Booxtets—Carneciz Hatt, New Yorx. 


er CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of | His Compositions and His Famous 
‘Indian Music-Talk.” 
Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


;DILLING 


Mgt. eames & an. follies ( N.Y, 
Personal Address: 315 West 79th St., N. Y. 


sREUTER 


cleanin 
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H 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, 


New York 





Ganapol Studios 


of Musical Art 
Superior Training in Voice and Piano 
397-399 Woodward Avenue Detroit, Mich. 






















Voice Piano Strings 
Public School Music 
Organ Theory 
Composition 
Pedagogy 


Burt 

Chittenden 

Greene 

Hodgson 

Hornberger 

Klibansky 

Lanham 

Leonard 

Madden 

Moore 
Raudenbush 
Sherman 
Spiering 
Tebbs 
Woodman 
Zedeler 


35th Season — 
October 4th, 1920 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF APPLIED MUSIC 


212 West Fifty-ninth Street 
New York City 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 














AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatie Art 
Ninety Artist-Instractors Catalog Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 


Associate Directors 
Kimpatt Hatt, Cuicaco, IL. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Directors: Cart Hein anp A, FRAEMCKE 
Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Composition Conducting, 
Grand Opera Singing and Acting 


President. 
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KANSAS CITY 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, Lan nguages, Dancing, Painting, ete. 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Allen Hinckley, John Thompson, , a 
Boucher and Dr. Hans Harthan. Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 











53xapv YEAR 


Conducted according to 
European conservatories 


Elocution= MUSIC =Languages 


Faculty 


CLARA BAUR, 


methods of 


Foundress 






most progressive 


of International Reputation 
Exceptional advantages for post-graduate 
and repertoire work. De partment of Opera 

eal location and re side rnce department 
with superior equipment 





Master class for virtuoso violinists under 


EUGENE YSAYE Season 1920-21 


For catalogue and information 


address Miss Bertua Baur, Directress 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















GORDON CAMPBELL 


Vocal Coach 
KIMBALL HALL 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprane CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 Lincola Place, Brooklya, N. Y. Tel, 6935 Lafayette 


BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
612 Fime Arte Bullding, Caleage, TIL 


Professional Accompanist 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Clare Osborne Reed 
ARTIST TEACHERDIRECTOR 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, 
eachers’ Normal Training. 


509 S. Wabash Ave. 
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Chicago 
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Ee STEY 


CYhe Lest 4rnomn musical name in the lLlorld 


ESTEY PIANO co. 


DCOKODOVOCHEO. OOH 
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New York City 
































MUSICAL COURIER 





STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 


Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 












j Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
} Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 






Warerooms: 






Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 












AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 


——@———— 


SHlerson & Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 








Established 1864 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 






New York City 
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SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelhhia _ —<—<—<—<—<—— 
A Leader for 80 Years -:= Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















The 


Name SOHMET 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St., NEW YORK 











PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June ioth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, s0 ae es A superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world, 

Sincerely, 


ge 














THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


PAUL BROWN KLUGH._ President 


On-the-Hudson at Gist Street 


New York 








EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 816-088 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 











